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FRENCH POETS OF THE PRESENT Dax.* 


Tuenx has been no more beautiful us somewhat from the close pursuit of 
broached concerning final ends, abstract reasoning, is no wonder ; and 


, if per 
it is a strong corro- seded, Dns Lunt neetdeiat eed cheap 


ne ae is conveyed to the 
An c 
borating proof of the theory, that ed in its free course, is when all nea 
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ents are sneers. , 
Now we think, that the inferiority, 
or perhaps nonnullity, of the French in 
poetry, is pretty well accounted for in 
the assertion, that from the extinction 
of the Troubadours, Franee, has with- 
out intermission, to the present day, 
suffered under one or more of the above 
ifications for i 
ol il the period o 
nd and France, it need not be 
—. slept under the ten-fold night 
nce and superstition. Chaucer 
and Bontaigne may have doubted in 
, countries, but there was nothin 
like a moral basis attempted on whic 
a might be raised. In Italy, 
to be sure, a poetry did spri up, in 
the very focus, it may be urged, of su- 
ition. But it is n to an- 
‘swer,or quote Robertson’s well-known 
volume to prove, that the countries 
nearest. the papal seat, were those freest 
the in ual yoke, with which 


ms 
mecke Dab 3 ge line ar= ted disouas 
gum 


uy 


it wei upon more distant nations. 
; tiesof Italy, 
and Em- 

roi Se 


" . 


is 


ones of 


iavel, we must at once attribute 

‘ torpor to the influence 
either of climate or religion—to that 
vaunted sun, beneath whose ray the 
human mind seems incapacitated from 


cogitandi—or 
bes ‘that ion, which, like the night- 
fe, cannot exercise its rule but un- 


, protection of darkness. 
_ "This ‘political state of. Italy, how- 


French, Poets of the Present, Day, 


ical exertion. .. 
theReformaion, 


(May, 
ever, gpstrss ged Amys at ™Mo~ 

ited at least much thought 
and discussion on the subject amongst 
the people. Human crimes as. well 
as. human virtues, were multiplied 
amongst the Italians from their nu- 
merous subdivisions ; political actors 
were crowded on the stage, and their 
merits and demerits formed a perplex- 
ing theme to the moral bigots, who 
had for all crimes but 


* the zealot’s ready hell;’’ 4 


Tt was this moral effervescence, that 
gave birth, mediately, to the Com- 
media of Dante. It subsided, and the 
next age, that of Petrarch, seduced by 
the early revival of ancient learni 
shrunk from the bolder. paths of ori- 
ginal thought to the abstract and vi- 
sionary philosophy of Plato. In both 
cases the poetry sprung from the phi- 
losophy. 

England and France, in the mean- 
time, less happily situated than Htaly 
for calling forth their mental powers, 
slept both in hopeless gloom, till the 
Reformation burst forth, and opened 
for them a vista to intellectual enjoy- 
ment and perfection. England grasp- 
ed the proffered boon, and with mind 
and soul entered upon the path that 
was open to her. Her sages 

her divines taught, her people heard, 
and vowed to perish or support. the 
truth. What was the consequence.to 
literature ?>—The age of Elizabeth! - 

The conduct or the fate of Franée 
was different ;—her people, to be sure, 
-in numbers adopted the creed of the 
Reformers, but they wanted either the 
union, or the zeal, er the courage, with 
which. we islanders conquered our re- 
ligious rights. ° Among the nobles of 
France, also, religion seems to. have 
been but a mere party a and 
the mock-conversion of her greatest 
monarch and hero, Henry the Fourth, 
is but another proof, that even in her 

ideal of heroic character, sound 
and stedfast principle is wanting. 

‘ Tl faut bien se garder de croire,” 
says Lacretelle, ‘‘ que les ouvrages de 
controverse fusésint alors lus et re- 
cherchés en France, comme ils l’étaient 
en Allemagne et en Angleterre. Pas 
un noble, 4 l'exception de Coligni et 
de or a n’avait ni pe le 
gout de s’en occuper. Ailleurs le p 
testantisme était ie plus exalté des oe 
Hy : Phere fn un ge 

vil y prit des forces dangerenses, i 
les dut & l’esprit chevaleresqueé de pla- 
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de. re 7 ni—T. I. 326.” Thus, the 


uced man who made 


in prod: 
are's Drama and Milton's Pa- 
radise Lost,—in France, it gave birth 

to'the Psalms of Marot.: — , 
The reign of Louis the Thirteenth 
producéd Corneille, the noblest poeti- 
cal genius that ever was neutralized by 
an} unpoetical nation and age. That 
of Louis the Fourteenth produced Ra- 
a — Pow: is an gy vera 
ow m eeling, even a degree 
< wow ete Nesters Ae mind 
ittle poeti wer or imagination. 
Tn Corneille’s dine, no attempt had 

been made to eleYate a moral phi 
phy ; the crowd obe apr er 
the court Machiavel ; and the poet was 

to seek a basis for his poe 
ina faded spirit of chivalry, as mu 

out of date as the Spanish romances 
from which he borrowed it. Racine 
had been a student.of the Port Royal, 
and ‘it cannot be denied that Pascal 
was a philosopher ; but the Jansen- 
ists, ‘with more learning and logic, 
were not more liberal than their anta- 
gonists, and indeed were nothing bet- 
ter than a rival conclave.. Racine, 
however he honoured them, could 
make but little use of their philosophy 
in his verses; he was therefore com- 
to follow Corneille, making his 
ies distressed princesses, and his 
heroes preuz chevaliers. He, no doubt, 
drew ‘heroism of religion in the 
Athalie, but it was that of the Old 
Testament (akin, by the by, to Jan- 
senism); su by Fatalism, and 
the P. machinery of ancient times. 
It is difficult to determine whether 
bigotry or incredulity is most unfa- 
vourable to poetic spirit; they have 
both, whenever they have appeared, 
proved equally destructive of it. And 
are two extremes, one of which, 
at ‘least in an unthi nation, can 
por pes A ereppr but by the other, 
and which, in consequence, must in- 
fallibly produce one another. Hence, 
establish one firmly, and the alternate 
rule of both may be long foreseen. 
The Reformation never made any im- 
pression in France. There were some 
who fought, but none who reasoned 
for it, and the bigoted prelates easily 
put down the sects that founded their 
dissent in rational belief. Moderation 
and half measures were found ineffec- 


tual to shake off the yoke of the Ca- 


but too successfully 
of this kind was Bayle ; 
were followed up by Voltai 
pop edn gi # reir 
all teligi ; val 
Thus, within a short , was. 
extinguished in the nation by two'op 
posite extremes. Yet, as the Rev 
tion, from one extreme to another, 


could not be instantaneously produced, 


Put 
Hiab. 


hy 


there was an interval, w 
though shaken, had still its defende 
who, from the fierceness of the of 


it. In this brief interval, this breathing 
time between blind bigotry and blinder- 
unbelief, sprung up some noble bursts. 
of Rousseau’s and Voltaire’é 
tragedy, like the scant herbage that 
springs up in the crevices of pavemeit, 
of serie and perishable verdure. 
But ridicule, the power page = | 

against religion, was one which 4 
not be arrested there. When a jest is 
once thought the test of truth, no 
thing grave or noble can st. 
And the physical argument of 'a sneer, 
once directed successfully against any 
principle, ceases not ‘its. infmense 
while there’ remains in force a singlé 
generous feeling :—enthusiasm, heh 
poetry, fall down. alike before it, and 
the selfish fool, who can but curl’ hi 


lip, is an overmatch for the heré ani 
the philosopher. © © © 
We might add, that the’close atten- 


tion to metaphysical discussion, duri 
the reign of Louis ‘the Sixteenth, was 
another énémy to poetry ; but where 
one cause is sufficient, itis needless to 
i e philosophy, if it can 
the Revo- 


oo swe? 

withered the 

ing. But is Seas of 

tion itself would have been 
ficient to frighten away the Muses 
an Augustan age. In one of 

farces of that time,’ for whi 
French never lose their taste or 
Momus is made to pay a visit to Paris 
—he arrives at the time of the fam: 
federation ;— “ Cela est 
Momus, “ mais cela ‘n'a 
‘The Muses might have 
lar observation. The; 





the. wich, they think, with 
* justice, to be due to 


e 

ke 
he 
Bef ed § 


pre-emi wee 
France. 


cE 


» frem the conviction of the ien ) 


of religion, a warm belief in religiom 
cannot be far distant: But they would 


. net fix upon the Catholic religion’ for 
' their creed, nor the Jesuits for preach» 


. evs. The writer of this knows some« 


: what of the French 


creed of Rome, and abjure a religion 


! whose principles and institutions have 


fed. or contemned—all those, 
whose propensities led them to think 
and read, were quite abandoned to 
their own choi 


. and almost excuses the 
» other. 


of her writers from the press. And in 
i political agitation, the 
minds of the French youth became all 
interested and absorbed. In England, 
there aye a thousand circumstances, 
ee lits, which distract 
| polities, and leave a 
affairs, 


the inevitable effect of disuniting, at 
least in a civilized country, the unin« 
formed and the instructed, and of oc= 
casioning that mutual opposition and 
reaction between them, by which the 
disgusting bigotry of the one produces 
Deism of the 
Nor is this foreign to poetic criti« 
cism ; especially to a review of the 
poets distinguished in France since the 
Restoration. A poet never altogether 
led the sentiments of his nation, we 
think, in opposition to some critics. 
That the age produces the poet, we 
think a proposition truer than its op- 
posite; or, in the language of politi- 
eal economy, the age producés ea dee 
mand, which is answered by a spirit 
of genius corresponding. Raised ‘by 
the great excitements of riches, > 
greatness, and super-eminent far- 
intelleet—in short, by the ex- 
citement of a very advanced civiliza- 
tion, above the ibility of i 


to illustrations of dull morality, 


car es any ape He is anti- 

den 5 eae tome His 
y > the thing’s impossible. 

logic may be against religion, but his 


; ene ee passionate infide- 


¢, men, } 
instantly beeame politicians. 
was all the vogue— 


children, 
Political 


rr ma Oo 008s ile~ 
tare Bade tage: a Pern 


ike that of Childe Harold, .and 
the Vicaire Savoyard, has more of the 
irit of religion in it than prosaic or- 
y+ But let this pass ; we would 
merely assert, that no poet is in 
i to. his He is its son, 
# the body of the 
4ime, its form and pressare.”) _- 





ae eT Se ee eee 


but the sentiments of any are either 
not extended, or not deep enough, to 
the poet the name of national. 
Martine is Byronic. and religious, 
depends more on imitation of us 
feeling. De la Vigne 
“political squib-writer, though of 
the serious Nips and er, be- 
' fou his. poetry 
passing a y weer * feelings, 
preaches. merely’ the philosophy of 
Chansons, Epicureanism, and Anacre- 
onism, like Tom Moore inculcating 


spite of. Moore’s censors) after 
air that accompanied them has died 
away. 
_:Ailphonse La Martine, like his Eng- 
lish prototype, was a gay young gen- 
tleman, a complete roué (on dit.) But 
reformed rakes now-a-days, it seems, 
make the best poets as well as the best 
husbands. Like another Childe, he vi- 
sited Italy, and was resident, we be- 
lieve, in some diplomatic situation at 
Naples, when his Byronic muse pro- 
cured for him the hand of one of our 
fair countrywomen, with a large for- 
tune. He has published one volume 
of Poetical Meditations, which has run 
through we know not how many edi- 
ions, and which has given their au- 
thor.the name of the first poet in 
France ;—another volume of his Me- 
ditations is said to be in the press. 
~ La- Martine is the Ultra poet ; in 
other words, he is loyal and religious, 
and treats withsome contempt, the ma- 
jesty of the people ; , 
** Secouant ses antiques Téries; 
Mais par d'autres tyrans flatté, 
- Teut meurtri du poids dé ses chaines, 
onan + pantry $3 
- Dans ses cay - 
eh ay sey patna 
_ Les noms de toutes les vertus ; 
_ Trainer Socrate aux gémonies, 
Pour faire, en des temples impies, 
_L’apothéose d’Anitus 2” 
. The Author of the Bheditetions Poe- 
tigues marks completely, the difference 


a uib-writer, or, . 


as: 
sure our British readers, that the Me- 
ditations are. by no means so dull asi 
their title would.seem to promise. Aw» 


a sample of La Martine’s poctry, we 
shdabd peolepegies of hie poeti«: 
cal Epistle to Lord. 


yron, whom he 


back,. with ag. ing, ‘ 
pete aie ha tel: dom,, mi 


P LE DESESROIR. 

 Lorsque du, Créatear Ia. eomdle. 
Dans wie eure fatale Sy coil To 
Et d'un. pied 


‘monde 7 

; is ry 
; a iespa a 

' _Pespace, i fewtins ik ki Mar oat | 
“ Va, dit-ih je te livre a ta propre mintre:s! 
Trop indig AF mes yeux Panalapeat 

ere, 4 / 

£ Tu ned ritn devant tidi,~ 
Rowehy € du hasard dans les déserts du 

= vide 5 - ; 
Qu’ jamais Join de moi le destin soit ton ; 
5) ili ediow a geishecae 


t te Des 
Deson wnvreim 


a’ guide, Ly 
piss Bt le malheurston ren 


- wre sae 
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“de Riteeennecmapa detains 
; 8a vor 200) tect ge 

Le walheur, a ces mots, pousse en signe de 

o°91 4 : : ae 

Bt peat nies dane ays Ee 


Prete simeas he 


But we must not fill our pages with 
French lingo ; at any rate we shall wait 
for Mr. La Martine’s new volume, to 
treat of him more at length, and as he 
merits. He is a poet of much 
—he has a philosophic basis which his 


rivals want, and which will enable him: 


to raise a freer and nobler superstruc- 
ture in a future exertion. 

Casimir De La Vigne is another 

poet, the hopes of the opposite or 

i party. He has written some half 

dozen comedies, and some half dozen 

ies, all of which have more or 

less failed. His comedies we have ne- 

ver tead: the French think nothing of 


them, although indeed there is a new. 
one of his in actual rehearsal at the. 


jm we called the Fépe Sia 
ies was épres Sicili- 
ennes, and is quite unworthy of notice. 
The second, a Prin fleaiat es 
the beautiful episode in St Pierre’s 
* Chaumiére Indienne.”* It contains 
some lyric beatity, but no dramatic, as 
the classic partizans say. But his most 
popular work consists of the “‘ Messe- 
niennes,” or elegies. In_the first vo- 
= ase ea maga these, pr 
ape yf ee gy stanzas, on 

battle of Waterloo, the stripping of 
the Louvre, the a sewn : Paris, 

The name of Messenia, (taken 
from Barthelemy,) thus applied to 
,» gave some offence, as it of 
gave the more honourable place 
Lacedemon to the rival country. 
this, he wrote the ‘‘ Se- 
condés Messeniennes,” in which he 
laments Greece and the cause of liber- 
7 gone. first elegy, that on 


e 


battle of Waterloo, is his 
: me uecueary floes 


« Sans peur pour la premiére fois ;” 


pe SS 





- gnd. at the awkward record: of ‘Carh- 


bronne’s flight and survival, after the 


mock-heroic boast of “La 
et ne se rend pas.” The close of this 
Messenienne is fine and spirited: - 


‘© Des soldats de la Germanie 
. Jai vu les coursiers >t 
ZONS, - 
Parmi ces demi-dieux qu’enfanta le génie. 
J’ai vu des bataillons, des tentes, et des 


chars, 
Et bis 9% dun camp, dans le temple 
arts. 
Faut-il, muets temoins, dévorer tant d’out- 
rages ? : 
Faut-ii que les Frangais, Polivier dans la 
main. wae 
Reste insensible et froid comme ces dieux 


airain 
Dont ils insultent I’i ? 
Nous devons tous nos maux 4 ces divisions 
Que nourrit notre intolérance. .. ... 
Tl est temps d’immoler au bonheur de la 
France Oy 
Cet — ombrageux de nos opinions. 
Etou 
tines. 
Soldats, le ciel prononce, il reléve'les lis: 
Adoptez les couleurs du héros de Bovines, 
En donnant une larme aux drapeastia @ 
Austerlitz. 


“* France, réyeille-toi! qu’un courroux 


unanime 
Enfante des guerriers autour du souverain ! 
Devisés, désarmés, le vainquer nous op- 


prime: ; 
Présentons-lui la paix, les armes a la main. 
“ Et vous, peuples si fiers du trépas de nos 

braves, , 


Vous, les témoins de notre deuil, 

Ne croyez pas, dans votre orgueil, 
Que, pour étre vaincus, les Francais soient 

esclaves. 

Gardez-vous d'irriter nos vengeurs a venir ; 
Peut-étre que le ciel, lassé de nous punir, 

Secon it notre courage ; 

Et qu’un autre Germanicus 


Trait demander compte aux Germains d’un 


autre 


Dela ite de Varus.”’ 


The second Elegy is the Strippin 
of the Louvre—another sore subj ; 


- For one or two succeeding Messeni- 


ennes, De LaVi 


e takes his revenge of 
those who gave him too many subjects 


_ for elegy, by singing the conquests 





* If the Edinburgh 
3 works than the Esprit 


even the 


poetry of bis play. 


Reviewer of Mr Jouy’s “‘ Sylla” had looked a little further into 
des Loix, he would have found in the Dialogues, 


‘that Mr —— has taken from the one between Syl/a and Eucrate, not only the idea, but 


le flambeau des guerres intess 
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the ears of his readers, are kept alive 
by the petty and exciting nese of 
national envy and momentary 
We have flways a great distrust the 
muse that cannot raise its but on 
the breath of political and party feel- 
ing. It shews a need of factitious in- 
spiration—a want of that pure well of 
feeling, from which alone a continued 
— of can flow. 
poet makes a kind of amende 
Poa o: to England, in @ curious 
poem on the Vaccine, in which he com- 
ts Dr Jenner and his nation ; 
ut we cannot think of quoting a poeti~ 
-cal description of the small- w- 
ever sanctioned by. the refined and 
classic taste of pale versifiers : 


‘* La tumeur en croissant de pourpre se 


S’arrondit 4 la base, et se creuse au som- 
met,” &c. 


The seventh Messenienne is 
ously conceived. It is called ' Par- 
thenope et T° and is a keen 
satire on the mock defenders of liberty. 
Liberty demands of Parthenope an 
asylum at Ni She is received, 
féted, and uded, by the Nea li- 
tans, whoswear, under the laurel Vir- 
gil, to vanquish the German invaders. 
‘« Tis s’€crigrent tous d’une commune voix : 
seer gous ton Laurier que nows cqurops 


défendre, 
Virgile, prend ta Iyre et chante nos ex 
ploits ; 
Jeanna 3h SOMO BP foulers ta, cen- 


Ils partirent alors ces belliqueux, 
Et trente j a pSWyed posed cas ettran- 


quill 
Le Germain triomphant s’enivrait ayec 


A pied lari de Vinge.” 
We arrive at De -Mr J. 


P, de Be who, in spite of the 
aes haa Gise & dalgtchern 





‘a Lciieisloubiaeenaamaaiade 

Vous, Messieurs qui le nez au vent, 

Noble par votre 

Incensez tout soleil evant. 

J*honore. une race commune, 

Car sensible, quoique malin, | 

Je n’ai flatté que Pinfortune,* 

Je suis vilain et tres-vilain. 
tains pedir 


pad 
lished, (having been 

nid bath day fee féte, wie 

ieee ipsa ee oa 
ous fortunes and His 
grandfather, it seems, was a tailor, 
whom a fairy visits on the birth of his 
grandchild, the Rene geet. sh Aine 


< Je ben vieilard Jul die, Rane 

‘ A cet enfant Py eer pipet ara 
Elle repond, * Vois le sous ma baguette, 
—s ine aati et com- 


nahin in 
pu ce, owing to his principles, 
upon which La Fitte, the banker,.of- 
fered him a very lucrative one in: his 
bank. The poet, however, refused the 


offer, and stated his reasons for refusal” 

in a chanson much admired. Guay 

. De la Vigne, we see from this very J 

Monitors, bas lost bis situations td 

hemp to the 
is 


2 Chaney Lier, 
“af te 


y hase got into 


aligwed. atl ne old oth, i Valle. 
main, a man of at, mats wm Uke, 


—— 





* It is 
naparte, a 





are, 


» that ris 
i — sor en or 





—~they are mipre fit for a rake’s ‘me- 
mory, than for e decent white page. 
‘We single out for quotation and eon- 

ledon. 1 ; oe 


of the printed edition, and the chief 

one on which Marchangy, the French 

ep maaan and carried 
action : 


; Piively spirited, unsurpassed in the . 


gaiety of convivial songs, or the point 
of political one; but he has no depth 

serious he has little feel- 
’ ¥ med sensuality, 
not an Irish one, like Tom Moore, 


who, with all his praise of wine and J 


women, mingles an intellectual enjoy- 
int with his ideas of the ph deal 


: “N° attendez plus, partez mon ame, © 
Doux rayon de |’ astre éternel ! 
.” Mais passez des bras d’une femme’ 
~: du sein d'un Dieu tout paternel.”” 
At home, we should show a poet like 
this no quarter, but we have no fear 
of en taking their cue or 
oreed a Frenchman. And really 
See een ie teak wr tree: 
, that we must not be over seru- 
‘pulous in- taking and admirimg what 
Tanee wat Berngel’e she 
4 8 songy are 
But two volumes were 


Qui 


LE VIEUX DRAPEAU.- 


* De mes vieux compegnons de gioire, 
Je viens de me voir entouré. 
Nos souvenirs m’ont enivré ; 


‘Le vin m’a rendu le mémoire. 


Fier de mes exploits et des leurs, 
’ ai mon drapean dans ma chaunaiére, 
secourai-je la poussiére 
ternit ses nobles couleurs ? 


* Tl est caché sous I"humble paille 


Oi je dors pauvre et mutilé ; 


“Lai qui, sir de vaincre, a volé 
-Vingt ans de bataille en betaille! 


Chargé de lauriers et de fleurs, 


‘Tl builla sur P’Europe entidre. 


Quand secotirai-je la pousiére 
Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs ? 


s¢ Ce drapean payait a le France 
Tout le sang qu’il nous.s cofité. 
Sur le sein de la liberté, 

Nos fils jouaient avec sa Innce, 
Quill prouve encore aux oppresseyrs 
Combien la gloire est roturiére, 
Quand secoiirai-je le poussitre 

Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs ? 


- Son aigle est resté dans la poudre, 


lointains exploits : 


F é 
“Rlenflons bui le coq des Gaulois, 
_ Ud sut aussi lancer la foudre. 


La France, oubliant ses douleurs, 
Le rebiénira libre et fiére. 
secofirai-je la poussiére 
i ternit ses nobles couleurs ?” 


‘¢ Las d’errer avec la victoire, 


Des lois i} deviendra l’appui. 
Chaque so}dat fut, grace 4 lui, 
au bord de la Loire. 
Seul il peuf voiler nos m 
Déployons le sur la fronti¢re ! 
Quand secotfirai-je la poussiére 
Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs ? 


+ Mais i] est Ja prés de mes ermes; ~ 
ss geaes gray gee ‘ 

jens, mon u{ viens, mon espoir 
Crest 3 toi d’eate yer mes larmes, + 
D’un ier qui verse des pleurs, 
Seodil epmsticteagiion 
Oui, je secodrai la poussiére 

ternit tes nobles couleurs.” 
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salon “pawpawe Ow THB AbANDONMANT or ar PITT arene 
i att ne ited Lerten Hl. 
mee age "To Christopher North, Esq. 


"BimjeatTbeke isa very industrious 
endeavouring at present, a a.cers 
tain party, to persuade the public that 
ministers are , from some of 
the most decided upon which 
the British ovement ben toen, ever 
sinee‘the first accession of Mr Pitt to 
office. Give me leavé to‘examine this 

It su two things ; viz. That 
the Pitt. system, as it is called, was 
som: new and different from the 
previous habit of the ene eat 
and that it has been recently disco 
ed by the ministerial to hints 
been erroneous. The take cre~ 
dit to themselves for. heving always t 
seen its errors’; and are migh tee | 
at the alleged change I. 
Tore divide what I mean to ty on the 
pen sete Ne and in the end 

I may administer @ little bitch to the 
Whigs, for their impudence in making 
—but that is — custom—an un- 
founded 

In the first place, then, I dé contend 
that there-was nothing new introduced 
by Mr Pitt into the system according 
to which the country had been long 
governed; but at the close of the Ame- 
rican war, new circumstances came in- 
to operation, and the effect of them did 
induce a change, which must ‘have 
taken place, had thé minister of the 
day been the Great Mogul, It is flat- 
tering to statesmen to be thought the 
movers of the world ; they are, how- 
ever, but the cogs of “the wheels : the 
machinery works and winds itself 
among the le ; and ministers are 
more or less 
tay oeliden ail the tenden 


mea 8 Pu 


ightened, on culiar 


ie My Selly Bee gate 


a ] 


pose t 


tiered as the na 


pots ‘and bn ‘of ese 


bo we predt Sredlictas then rete 
of th aah tae vent 

at war, e 8 
out vm he gens 
many cases of the disinterestedness of 
their officers ; and jt must be admits 


Se 

ernanded, and’ he his, by introducing 

voured to manifest this, 

@ series of measures rec a 

their object to’ increase and 

the checks on official 

and to improve the collection of the 

me + so so far, Sage arse if there 
any thin 

opinion, an es be ig pba 

remedy to public ev undoubtedly i it 

which Mr Bi nde his in 

which Mr Pitt 

stration, in its qo pe= 

to himself.::: : question, 

however, is, sicher thpabuserts the 


and uare then: public 
sate Peaeetingy! a 


~ (Phat Mr Pi in ‘his cornet 
supported @ large jority 0 
nation, will’ cise be denied. 4 so far, 


therefore, he is entitled to be consider reformation 


ed as havin bors? eres 
‘estimate bli opinion ; ale 
though this will bs readily granted it 
pen cet said, and it is so 

that his measures ‘were not wise- 
ly coneeived with ‘relation to the de- 


i 1 1 sare 


heme earner ee ener ‘Tthiok 
act wisely-—he ma: not 
have: Pewee oF stata nd 


enough, but he ; mere ee 
3 


2 








of instituting all reformations which 
may be requisite in what relates to the 
BExcliequer, and to the 

connected with it. Moreover, I also 
think that abuses in these d ents 
were the main grievances: com- 


of. 
~ Now, sir, I should like to know if 
there has of late been anything admit- 
‘by any of his Majesty’s ministers, 
oef.the test tendency to show that 
they do not think the of Com- 
tions; as at present constituted, ade- 
pr age ag remedy to all existing 
uses: have been no such ad- 
tnission—and there has been none— 
how can it be said that they are’ rece- 
ding from. the principles of the Pitt 
ao is ae arch non after 
, brought his system into 
t revolution arose in the 


‘of politics, and that 
ow occurred in 


£ 


Feet 
ti 
4 
Ul 


storm has subsided, and his successors 


% the revenue. In what relates to 
Sipe ea an rine ps 
you ina er letter, ve pro~ 
éeeded too fast—but that is mere mat-~ 
ter of opinion A oe me = et 


nn a 

of the Pitt system?—a system 

Sag ye iy dbl as one 

5 to govern the country 

according to the wants and tendencies 
of the time. 


But, say those who are now 90 bus 








CMey; 


the wise 
Gen of dias roe as dapneb from, 
there is a greater disposition in the ca~ 
binet at present to attend to public 
opinion, than there was during Mr 
Pitt's administration. 'Fhis is net the 
case. The grand characteristic of the 
Pitt system is deference to publie opi-< 
nion; but it happened during the 
greater part of Mr Pitt's time, and till 
the latter years of the war, that the 
nation was very much divided in. opi- 
nion upon several great doctrinal ques- 
tions, and that the Pitt party, siding 
with the majority, was necessarily at 
variance with the minority» Now the 
country is more unanimous, and the 
Pitt system isaccordingly more in uni- 
son with the general voice—and mi- 
nisters, in consequence, are necessarily 
more popular, not by any ehenge in 
themselves, but by the change which 
has taken in the cireumstences 
of the world. . ; 

I am, however, aware, that many 
these who are now so loquacious about 
the abandonment of the Pitt system; 
dwell chiefly on two things, very dif 
ferent from those-to which I have ad~ 
verted. They mean the change'upon 
the sinking fund ; and that change in 
ered by which the Government ad- 

itself more to the popular sen 
timent than it did during the confu- 
sion of the war of the French Revolu~ 
tion. I shall be brief in my remarks 
on the former ; but I may not be the 
less conclusive. 

Do those who talk of the change in 
the sinking fund intend. us to be- 
lieve that ministers have abandoned 
the principle of reducing the national 
debt? If they do not, what is it 
they mean? Is it not the fact, that 
there has been a raging clamour fora 
reduction of taxation, and of the na~ 
tional establishments ; and that.in de- 
ference to public opinion on these 
points, ministers have adopted the 
principle of a:definite sinking fund, in« 
stead of a general appropriation of sur- 
plus? that is to say, they have now 
considered the sinking fund as a por- 


tion; if I may use the expression, of 


the national expenditure ; and seem to 
have agreed that it shall be r ted 
accordingly ; viz. that means be 
found in the revenue to supply it ‘to 
the extent of five millions annually, 
What principle of difference does 

modification imply, to justify either 





ee be. tee 4k, ew 
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country en. 
~ /§* Well, then,” it may be said to me, 
‘not to insist upon the matter of the 


shaken many of the bulwarks and most 
venerable structures of society. 


panic, and the whole air filled with 
obscurity, and as it were with a whirl- 
;wind—preservation was with the Pitt 
system the order of the day. It was 
mo time then to think of calling in 


a to cobble locks and hinges 
ithin, when a storm was raging 
without, that rendered it very doubt- 
ful if the edifice would be able to 
dave peiod of calamity, the Pitt party, 
ima ity, the Pitt party, 
disreg the new doc- 


pe oe Pe ginarse ay 
i inci; which societ . 
from the beginning, been held. toge- 
ther, and had ually risen from 
Barbarity to Science ; it be said 
that it did not consult the interests of 
the people, when in inest verity 
it has left but the choice of two things, 
either to yield up att a prey to indi- 
—_— who - authority save on- 
delegation of a tem frenzy, 
we to endeavour to caninuaba thos aa 
stitutions and.classes, to which in their 
sober senses mankind have ia all ages 
disposed to do homage ?—-But, oh,” 
i to do homage ?—But, “ oh, 
say aay 4 ou are con- 
tradicting y: and us, that 
- the most Lene y My iod i 
itt party suspended its deference for 
— opinion,—which deference you 
ave just told us was one of the grand 
features of the system.”—I am doing 
no such thing.—I have told you that 
the public were divided in ppinion du- 


the jacobins of Paris. In a word, it is 
mankind will 


attempt to do so 
revolutionary wars. i 
divine right cost Charles the First his 
head, and his family the thrope of 
oe py . this n te: 
Allies, if vered itt, Sal be 
— for etc owns the British 
inet, seeing the inevitable tendency 
of the owes of Louis the 
Eighteenth, a: meddling propen- 
sities-of the ‘Russian selene sie its 
Prussian and Austrian subalterns, do 
less than remonstrate? To have done 
more, would have involved. other con« 
siderations, which I shall not touch on 
at present. But the Pitt system of pres 
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pesenrent 


Allies are as new and 
y of the i 

. t, changelings, “ sup- 
we allow you so much, what have 
say in defence of the Pitt sys- 
so resisting public opinion with 
~te Parliamentary Reform ? 
that coincide with that de- 
of which you have said so 


ou Whigs! have I t youat 
? vince postions 
abandonment is mere cajolery, in 
that you may seduce minis- 


i y which the cone 
you may get into power an 

+ Your soft speaking, and your 
sweet words, and your liberality—does 
atthen come all but to that ? However, 
net to birch. your bottoms too sharply, 
I would say, in the first place, that the 
defence of the Pitt_system, and the 
abandonment of the principles. of that 
system, are two very different things ; 


A AE 
He 


. 
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and with the former I have nothing to 


do—all I contend for is, that in no 
thing has there yet been the slight- 


a 
FEE 


Re pieple des Casein 
system, by which the coun 
cenge pame ym 
a prospe ‘ 
until it is confessed by them, 
they do not think Parliament, as 


tt 


i 


Bandana on the Pitt System. 


on the part of ministers of 





[May, 
it is constituted, adequate to supply # 
senihidipttnedll sedition sibenta,. sele46 
for an instant be.said, that they have 
tion of the principles of their systems 


The truth is, that an improvement in 
the constitution of Parliament is now 


- much less necessary than it was:when 


Mr Pitt eame first into office. For, 
although there has been since, a pro 
digious acquisition of wealth—and al- 
though there does exist a mass of un- 
represented property in the kingdom, 
as great, if not greater, than the re+ 
presented, it yet happens that the vents 
of public — have been in an equal 
degree multiplied. The uses of a re- 
presentation consist in enabling the 
executive to know what the people 
want ; anda single news _ is worth, 
in this point of view, all t e members 
for the Aberdeen and Fife districts of 
: with those of Westminster, 
Southwark and Winchelsea to boot—- 
insomuch, that there never was a period 
in the history of any nation, when the 
means of knowing public opinion were 
so extensive and efficient as they are 
in this country at this time. the 
practical effect of these means is, that 
they partially tend to lessen the value 
oral representations in Parliament. 
But, Mr North, there is no end to this 
subject, and its very importance be« 
comes a reason why I should not pro« 
eeed further with it at present. 
BANDANA. ~ 
Glasgow, May 2, 1823. - 





THE TERTULLA. 


{a SPANISH CONVERSAZIONE.) 





«¢ Religion, Love, the ceaseless themes bestow ; 
What can we argue, but from what we know 2” 





Scewe—A : 


in Donna Marilla’s House. Windows opening on4¢ 


terrace—Servants attending with refreshments—An inner apartment with @ 
: i oon and Ladies come in; chairs are placed in front of 


PERSONS. 


Don Fe.sx. 
Don Sancao. . 
Don Juuian. 
THE CoLtoneL. 
; ; Luiz Perez. 
wlieied ss Fara. Domineo. 


an 
. 


Donna Meats, 
Donna Exvira. 


"Js it true Senot Don Felie, that there hes 
Is ix, that there has been k of Christianit 
found on the French whom you took at Salamanca ? peepee sir roms | 























DON FELIS ih : 
Periestly trasieek the lightens, Somers: rot dt seins farce : 
DONNA MARILLA. 


. Heavens !' is it possible to live in such impiety ? Not-evén.a rosary:?. 
‘ DON FELIX. © 
. (Not-éeven a rosary! ‘itt tewtowbede 
DONNA BEVERA- ° 
Ah, miserable wretches ! 
DON FELIX, 
Pandan iste, Senota-—not at all miserable. They were the merriet flows 
I ever saw in my life. 





DONNA MARILLA. 

Yes; that is national. Yet, I cannot imagine any being of common under- 
standing living without, ‘at least, a rosary. He must be in fear of ae 
his neck every moment. 

DON sdneno. 
The Padre Zeloso, however, who had his pockets stuffed with 
his breast camceem amr gammy was killed this — sper 
window. 
FRA. DOMINGO. 
Sancti Sanctorim. Fiant pedes luctuosi. By-a fall from his window] » 
DON SANCHO; 


, Mea; he was at his country house. You know there are but few balednies - 


in these villages ; but the poor padre forgot this fact, and so, $ to the 
window to see some procession, his foot shipped, and he was killed upon the 


DONNA MARILLA. : 


Well, poor fellow, he went straight to heaven. 
FRA. DOMINGO, 
What a terrible ting! 
DON FELIX. f ee a | 


How! to go straight to heaven, father ! 
FBA. DOMINGO. 
_ No, but’ to die-without confession. 
The Eset ts say a Doy refed for him. —F Dein 
poor man !—Let us say a “‘ De profundis” .—Fra. 
must begin. oa 
FRA. DOMINGO. 


* De profundis clamavi,” &c.—{ He chaunts,) 
ALLs 
| Fiant aures tue, &c. 
DON FELIX, (Aside to Donna Marilla.) 
Those eyes which make the torment of my life, will they never make its 


happiness ? 
FRA. DOMINGO. 


Si iniquitates observaveris,” 8c. 
' DONNA MARILLA. 
(aside to Don Feliz.) Hush, hush—you are quite silly. 
FRA. DOMINGO: 
Sustinuit anima mea; &c. 2S Tit 
DON FELIX. 
(Aside to Donna Marilla.) I am no longer master ~ pts reason. If you do 
not give me hope, I shall commit some extravagance. -~ ‘ 
(Aside to Don Feliz.) You « on shatiialia eri I most hear 
n persevering. -no 
more of this. Place yourself beside me at ‘ ; 
LUIZ PEREZ. 
. Well, Heaven keep his soul! for his:convent don’t wish it back. mamithe 
merece maha eae op meson pare 
DON FELIX,’ ? . * 


And his — ae is beeome-of her ? 











* 
% 


sailing DONNA ELVIRA. 
“Was he a father, then, before he was a monk? - 
DON FELIX. 


No, no, after.. You know the monks sometimes acknowledge their children. 
DONNA MARILLA. 


Really one hears of nothing but death. Donna Clara’s little girl died this 
morning. 
DONNA ELVIRA. 


so la Conception, fa» colt Hoel with pi it will make, dressed as a Hermana 
Saas alten in a coffin lined. ith pin pink, and festooned with ribbons, silver 


LUIZ PEREZ. 
. I have ordered a new suit for the funeral, as I intend to my respects to 
the family after it is over. sett J 
* DON SANCHO. 


Then I presume, Senor, there is to be a handsome entertainment. 
DONNA MARILLA. 
- ‘Of course, Senor Perez has ascertained that already.—(An English Officer 
comes in.)—Ah, Colonel, we thought that you were lost. 
COLONEL. 
So have I thought myself, since I had the pleasure of seeing you. 
FRA. DOMINGO. 


'» Apropos. Is it true, Senor Colonel, that the French have taken another 
town from us? 
COLONEL. 


I very much fear that intelligence is true. 
king to see-these people, who have n6 religion at all, al 
bs ite provokin see le, W ve no ways 
oesoar ax who have so much. . 
by which neue. 2 the Egyptians were by frogs, 
It is a scourge by w we are , as 5 
, and locusts. ’, 
th lagues Bsn pi 4 t, all nations suffer, 

Yes, but these were iar —now, ons 
War inundates the world as water did ytd t 4 

<OLONEL. 

True, Senor, war is every where, even when we might I least expect to find . 
it. For m I feel that the most cruel warfare in Spain, is that waged by 
the eyes Spanish ladies. 

DON PELIX. 

Brilliantly thought, Colonel. I envy you for the sentiment. It is worthy © 
of a sonnet, Senor Perez. 

DONNA MARILLA. 


“4 It is charming—Go, Luiz Perez, take a turn on the Terrace, anit bring me 


back a sonnet in your best style. 
LUIZ PEREZ. 
It shall be done—I am only too happy to have your commands—I shall re~ 
turn in a moment. ( He goes.) 


Well, I fess this Luiz is gallant—he never refuses hi 
must confess uiz is gallant—he never is improvisa- 
ship to his admiring friends. : 


‘He is a poet then— 
DONNA MARILLA. 


- So he fancies. Wey Roegee pheaiiee te ocala, whet bare eee 
a day to compose. 


COLONEL. 


DON FELIX. 
_,How malicious, Senora! You are too severe upon poor Perez. However, 
one has his faults,.and his is only that his best friends are always those 
from whom he gets the ‘best dinners. 
DONNA ELVIRA. | 
’ Fie, Don Felix ! I really expected to hear you defend the absent. I will 








Thy, 
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certainly admit, that Luiz’s 8 attachments.are less to persons than to tables. ; 
Such indeed is his spirit of impartiality, that he would. satirize any one for 
= other, who entertained him handsomely. “es 
DON SANCHO. 
‘Worse ‘ant worse, "Senora—i cannot bring myself to credit och things. For 
Oy. pars ) part, I make it a rule never to believe what I hear, and. always to doubt 
t see. 
COLONEL+ 
But why i is so contemptible a character admitted into such ee society ? 
+4 DONNA MARILLA. , 
I absolutely do net know ; for no one likes him. 
DONNA ELVIRA. 

Every one hates him. But custom, custom—He is——Heavens here he is! 
(Luiz Perez enters. ) 
DON FELIX. 

Ah, Perez! I was right when I said you would not be ins about it. Iwas 
just defending your rapidity. 
DON SANCHO. 
It was well, Senor, that you did not come before; your panegyric would 
have been incomplete. 
DONNA MARILLA. 


Yourself be my poet laureat. I long to hear the sonnet. 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
ae could have but heard all the charming things that have been said of 
ou 
! LUIZ PEREZ 


- Ladies, shall I have the honour of an audience? ( He recites.) 


“ The warfare of the cruellest kind, 
Is that of lovely woman’s eyes ; 

Had Heaven but made our beauties blind, 
The world were saved a world of sighs.” 


ALL. 
Bravo—charming—viva Senor Perez ! 
DONNA ELVIRA, 
Well, What more? 
LUIZ PEREZ 
That is all. Kcekoomake ; , 
DON FELIX. 
Quite enmmghti-( nite) uiz, you are the very Prince of Improvisatori— 
absolutely a poetic 
DONNA MARILLA. 
Apropos of miracles. Pray, is it true that there was one etertice at the 
shrine of St Agnes ? ) 
LUIZ PEREZ 
Most undoubted. In singing the words, “ of east ium oe ” in the 
Litany, the Saint bowed her head. The C written to the Nuncio 


about it. 
DONNA MARILLA. 
I wish I had been there to see it. 
DON FELIX. 
But then you could not have been at St Isadore to see me. —( Aside. }—Co- 
lonel, what say you to our miracle ? 
COLONEL. 
The subject is new to me. I am disposed on such an occasion to listen to sue 
perior authority. Ask Fra. Domingo about it. 
FRA. DOMINGO. 
You do aot believe in modern miracles, then, Colonel ? 


COLONEL. 


I do not perfect! ‘comprehend them, father. It is not uate 
naa agit Me cae Set i wrk, 
man, 















- ’ steal . 
. S G3 ned aire vi ‘DON BANCHO 
*. For instance, a genctal female reformation. - 
‘ LUIZ PEREZ. 
_ Yes, certainly! that miracle last month in the hospital—raising the dead. 

: DONNA MARILLA. 

(Screams.)—Raising !—Ah ! don’t talk of it. 

DONNA ELVIRA. 

_ (Aside to the Colonel.) She’s thinking of her husband. 
a COLONEL. 

Come, ladies, I know you think us English infidels in these matters; yet, if 
you command it, I will believe that the Saint has bowed her head, or any thing 


else you please. 


ad CMay} 


FRA. DOMINGO. - 
And also that the reverend father for whom we have received letters of ca 
nonization for next week is a saint. 
CHW id ‘DON SANCHO. 
Is that the Dominican of Toledo, who lived twenty years alone in his cell ?/, 
DONNA MARILLA. 
- Jn solitude—absolute solitude ? Impossible !— 
- DONNA ELVIRA, i 
Without speaking a word ?>—Impossible ! 
COLONEL. 
Pity that ears and tongue were thrown away upon him. 
LUIZ PEREZ. 
I shall never be a saint in that style. 
_ DON FELrX. 
(Aside to Donna Elvira.) —Yet he might, and he would be infinitely the 


better for it. 
DONNA MARILLA, 

He could not be at all the worse—( Aside.)—-My dear Luiz Perez, you must 
take the Colonel to the friar’s funeral to-morrow.—Y ou have not seen a grand 
one yet, Colonel. A hundred coaches, five or six hundred friars, two thousand 
flambeaux. It will be altogether remarkably gay. 

COLONEL. 

Donna Laura does not come té-night, I see. - 

DONNA MARILLA. f 

Ha, Senor Colonel, is it so? Well, that is just what Don Francisco surmi- 
sed : she stays at home to keep him company. & 

DON FELIX. 


“I wish I could fall in love, then, to‘spite that jealous old fellow. 
DONNA MARILLA. 
And why riot? 
‘ DON FELIX. 


Guess—( Aside to Donna Marilla.). 
. (Enter Don Jurian.) 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
©‘Ah! Senor, I hope you rested well last night. 


DON JULIAN. 


Never worse, Senora. 
DONNA MARILLA. ( Aside.) 
Qne does not sleep the better for losing a thousand crowns. 
vinee 9 DONNA ELVIRA. 
Well, next Thursday we must contrive to have play over before midnight, 
T lost my supper by the party. ‘The truth was, that we had no fasting fare 


THE COLONEL. i 

- You would not eat meat on a Friday morning, then ? 

1 DONNA ELVIRA. 

Santa Marina Joseph, eat meat-on # Friday! The saints preserve us !—I 
should think it a less sin to be unfaithful to my husband. 
1h el regard .° ) powitaaierinas 2) oo wel 
- There can be no comparison. a 
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PBA. (DOMINGO. - 
It is‘an impiety. - Averime agaitist:-the:Onlendanye>s. fare orlt-yd., 
COLONEL. 
Pray, Ry ACR i ae «La pk ly 
H living being doukeded Wubtantenes, | if I were ‘to > Sages 
ow can any m 
daty to my husband, from which the Saints preserve me! do pmo d 
hend that it must be against my will? Yes, ~y aeabamioainmenn 
lease ; see Samer Sa me ye eae be ie weet pein eney oa 
Say, ‘I sin: deliberatel know it. I:see it. taste: it. B jane. the geintnaet 
che pheundionn of too Giteniahe Are you not convinced. at last, Colonel . 
COLONEL. 
Most perfectly. The reasoning is irresistible, (and I to t by m 
conviction. Senora,) Aside. ‘ Retnsngeites ae 





DONNA ELVIRAs 
Hush !—You must make no such speechesto me, ( Aside.) —But are not 
sininninsprenavahchoamesaputectecieemiosdie talon your 
COLONEL. 
Not quite, I fear ; they want your brilliancy of imagination. Their cloudy 
skies, their-—— 
am \ venient * m 
are undoub a people ; but were. not Heretics, 
they onl be a still finer. . —_ 
. DON. FELIX. 
Nay, by all accounts, reverend father, that would be impossible, at least #0 
far as the ladies are concerned. 
' DONNA MARILLAs 
“What, is Don Felix become an admirer of fair hair.end blue eyes? 
DON JULIAN, 
“(sides Donna Elvira.) At least Iam. ; 
DON FELIX. 
Yes, Senora, I do admire fair hair and blue eyes, (Bat still more bg 
dark hair and black eyes,) (Aside to Donna Marilla.) . 
DONNA ELVIRA. 


a I wish that I had been born in, your happy land, your landyof 


COLONEL. 
It would be much honoured. But really I see no want of freedom here. 
DON SANCHO. 
Well said, Colonel. Yet, if poor Donna Laura's opinion were asked now. 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
No, Senor, as to Donna Laura, she has had.no right to complain of fetters, 
I am sure. 
DON FELIX. 
I thought, that some one said, Don Franeisco is'at last — 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
Yes! that Don Francisco is at last able to.see what every one else saw long 


ago. 
Nay, nay, no scandal— 


DONNA MARILLA. 


DONNA ELVIRA. 
The scandal is in your implication, Senora. 
DON FELIX, 
( Aside to the Colonel.) Jealous, by Mars! Happy mau ! 
DONNA MARILL A. 
What wicked whisper is that, Senor Colonel ? 
COLONEL. 
Don Felix has been good enough to remind me of an eagipanint, v which I 
had forgotten in the pleasure of your-society. 
DON SANCHO. ° 
Dae + not-be flattered if she ener san you, Colonel. 
OL 
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@OLOWEL. 
Nay, by the general account, she is not likely to hear any thing from me 
soon. ®. 


I should not be too sure of thats Tyranny tempts to stratagem. 
var Jows a (DON FELIX. 
And there never was a woman who could not outwit her husband.——TIs not 


that trae; Donria Blvira ? 
? DONNA ELVIRA. i 


Or her lover either, Don Felix.—So you will go, Colonel ? Well, it would be 
cruel to prevent you, it is a charming night for a serenade. 
DONNA MARILLA. 
Too much moonlight. Give us the serenade here. 
COLONEL. 
I infinitely regret, Senora—— 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
Yes, yes, I know it all. You English will not condescend to make your- 


selves agreeable. 


DON SANCHO. 3 
Quite matrimonial. 


DONNA MARILLA. 


-Come, come, enough of symphony. Indulge us, Don Felix, with the segui- 
dilla you sang last night. 


Where, Senora ? 
DONNA MARILLA, 


Poh, no matter where ; any where; not here, I assure you. But, my dear 
Fra. Domingo.—Heavens, has become of my Confessor ? 
DON SANCHO. 
Withdrawn—he is remarkably domestic—gone to his family in silence. He 
knows secrecy enhances virtue. 
A “DON PELIX. 
Fair ladies—a sudden hoarseness—want of practice—the night air— 
DONNA MARILLA. 
Yes, yes, we know all that ought to be said on the subject, but begin. 
(Don Feuix sings to the guitar.) 
0, aay! wilt thou think of me, 
All in the lone and lovely hour, 
When evening’s sun is on the sea, 
When 8 breath is in thy bower ? 


“ Sweet lady, will that diamond eye 
Be darken’d with a tender tear, 
For one, who loving, lost as I, 
‘Will be in spirit ing here? 


ie Yet ’tis a dream ; this beating heart 
. Must love, though all its love be vain. 
Come winds and waves. At once I part 
From all I prize, from thee and Spain. 


DONNA ELVIRA. 


DONNA MARILLA. 
Charming, charming, (You must give me that song. )—Aside. 
: DONNA ELVIRA. 
How well Don Felix expresses fictitious woe ! 


DON FELIX. 
._ From sympathy, Senora. 
as ‘DON SANCHO. 
No, no, Don Felix has no cause for:despair, so far as I ace. 


COLONEL, 
You know Don Saneho always doubts what he sees. 
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DONNA MABILLA. 


Don Sancho, A an aonemeit ou mit sng the new patio song. 
DON SANCHO. 
Yes, Boake determined on inflicting so severe a | on the whole 
ny, for the mere purpose of punishing an individual. Senora, 


is nearl too old for a graceful topi,—it has almost. grown beyond 
fashion. — Sedeeuniteacttpetniate of lensh-cles wanthec: 


He sings.to the guitar, ‘f 
Soa awake! thy hour is come, : 4 
Shall it lead thee to the tomb ? é beheas « 


the Pyrenees, ' 
banners taunt the breeze. 
Yet a bolder, bloodier band + note wished 
Left their corpses in the land. 
Monarch, hear upon thy throne, = 9!) 0: 
wee bre etme the we 
Spain is fearless, though alone, ._—: 
Heaven shall nerve her heart and hand! 


She shall triumph ; by the gore 
Of the Roman and the Moor! 
By the Ronecesvalles plain ; vey) 
(France, remember Charlemagne !) ‘ssa 
By her blood on field and wave, 
By her dead, her living brave ! 


When the 
Spain shall never live a slave. 


. Here was smote Napoleon,— 
Like a shade his strength was gone ; 
Clouds of shame, and fear, and flight, =. > pee) 
Plunged his Sun in sudden night. 
- ‘Till was Earth’s sullen stain ; asnotsen eves 
Till the den, the distant main, ; 
Heard the groans of Mankind’ fo. 
Now the Man of blood is low. 
Spain, but strike one orious blow ;. 
Thou shalt never wear the chain ! 


' ALL, , 
Bravo—Bravissimo—( The Colonel stealing away.) 
DONNA MARILLA. 
(Aside to the Colonel.) Go, ovens psn aE Ng 
shall stay. to hear another sue the gui 
Now, Senor Colonel, " 
ipa Hocenens alaaebioaseet = bam Don Francisco is at | thats al 
DONNA MARILLA- 


ane ay Charming !—-more jealousy ; she really makes hhateelf 
qui remarkable 


(Aside to Donna Marilla.) A, you ave no pty for dhe weaknesses of pas 
sion. You feel noneof them. 
DONNA MARILLAy 
ale Re Go, Pam ee you don't think 2n—~Go—ypooris 
DON rELix takes the guitar and sings: yi 
Tae heh con int oF again 
ge _- aa hae 
Oh, w es that to give " 
hg eres ht oatetilonbic. acs 
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Yet send me not, Lady, away ; 
For the sentence I could not survive,— 

You smile, and that smile bids me stay,— 
You blush, and that blush bids me live. 





. DONNA MARILLA. 

No, the smile only allows you to return at some other time, for you must go 
now ; I see the }is over in the next room. Here is Don Julian looking 
infinitely lost.—How has fortune treated you to-night, Senor? How has the 


play ended ? . 
DON JULIAN, entering. 
As no jest for some of us, Senora. I, at least, never find Fortune caprici- 
ous. Is Luiz Perez gone? 
DONNA MARILLA. 
Oh, long ago. He knows that there was to be no supper. 
DON SANCHO. 
His feelings are an unfailing guide on those occasions. However, I fear it 
grows late: we should for onee do well to follow his example. 
DON FELIX. 
(Aside to Donna Marilla.) My feelings would prompt a different course. 
DONNA MARILLA. 
(Aside to Don Feliz.) Yet, nevertheless, you must pursue the same.—Do 
you not all go to the Consecration to-morrow ? 
DON JULIAN. 
Certainly, if you will be there. 
DONNA MARILLA. 
Oh, doubtless. I expected that from your gallantry ; but all Madrid will 


be there. They say that the new archbishop is the est man in all 
Spain. 
DON FELIX. 
For a priest, if you please. 


DONNA MARILLA. 
No, if you please. 
DONNA ELVIRA. 

Farewell, Senora.—Senor, my’ servants are in waiting, I shall not trouble 
you for an escort.—I hope from my soul, Don Francisco may. ( Aside.) She 


goes out. 
ALt. (laughing.) 
Poor Donna Elvira! Ha, ha, ha! 
DONNA MARILLA. 
I have a great mind to know whether she has not gone to inform the old 
gentleman. She is certainly abominably jealous. 
DON FELIX. 
For the best of reasons ; she is abominably in love. Now I could be jea- 
lous too—but—hush. won 
DONNA MARILLA. 
~» Well, Senors, I see that we must take our leave. Come on the terrace.— 
If we must part, let us part in serenade. Like the swans, let us dic in song. 
Begin, Don Julian. ‘ 
J1atou ; ' DON JULIAN—Sings. 
Sweet lady, farewell—till mornin 8, 
In peace be thy slumbers, of love be thy dreams. 
Sweet Indy, farewell——by those glances of light 
weet lady, ose ces 3 
This hour is my steidiive-<the vnorning my night. 
. re). DON FELIX. 
Sweet lady, farewell—but thus at thy feet 
I lay a true heart:"(Love, to-morrow we meet. )— Aside. 
_ DONNA MARIELLA. 
To all, fond farewell.See the stars grow pale, 
(To-morrow we meet at the church without fail !)—Aside. 
ll 
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‘ , ALL.) Ei kial 65st 
The East has grown purple, the edge of the moon - 
Is touching the waves swe are gone, we are gone. 
{Don Felix kneels, and kisses Donna Marilla'shand, then retires ; Donna Ma- 
rilla waves her hand, and leans from the balustrades gaxing after him." 
END OF THE TERTULLA, . 





A PROFESSIONAL VISIT TO ALI PACHA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1809; suEWING, 


AMONG OTHER PLEASANT MATTERS, HOW DOCTORS MAY DIFFER. 
( Concluded. ) 


Tras was the Greek on whom my 
colleague had been quartered by the 
Pacha's order. The 
liant Hector, the om pres of all os 

jan Knights, armed ca ie, WO! 

being oo terrified him silbecs-Chasn did 
the apparition of his quondam inmate 
in a harmless guise. To feel this, the 
GolgOAT ofa Greek luluse fe 15 bi eon 
sulted. ‘There, the lordly master, in 
his tranquil indolence, remote from 
the clatter arr one and oe 
annoyance e- squalling brats, his 

ing, whiffs wed wiles away his 
vacant hours ; or, if perchance he has 
an evening companion, a party of Man- 
doli,.* or of am pp: or perhaps a 


sim L ye prosecu- 
ool a untem ; che roseate 
juice, is the highest object of his re- 
creation. What, then, must have been 
the sensations of Signor Alexis, when 
he again beheld the medico Inglese, 
whose orgies had molestéd him by day, 
and broken his rest by night? If the 
Pacha had visited him with another 
mardate in my colleague’s 
, it is much to be doubted whe- 
ther he would not, like Monsieur Ton- 
n, : been scared from his home. 
alighted, and were shewn to an 
apartment, where having taken some 
refreshments, we were conducted by 
his Secretary to the Colonel’s dwelli 
on the other side of the quadrangu- 
lar court. I was not a little hurt at 


During 
our brief stay, the Colonel, absorbed in 
thought, hung his head, and confined 
himself, in a id tone of address, 
to a few common-place inquiries re- 
specting Malta, without the customary 
welcome to strangers, who were come 

‘to place themselves under his protec- 
tion in a foreign land. What can this 


ghost of the va- breakf: 


mean ?——The m was cleared up 
next morning, when I was invited to 
) ast, and learned, for the first 
time, the extent of my companion’s 
ations a his former stay at 
annina.. “ I. not,” said the Co- 


in returning.’ that 
it had gone near to deprive him of the 
power of speech. The riddance, how. . 
ever, of this dead weight on the:Colo- 
nel’s feelings was pear at hand, as‘his 
Secretary was to set off ina day or two 
for Prevesa, and might tack my eccent~ 
ric companion as a rider to his suite: 

In waiting the Pacha’s commatids, 
I accompanied the and my 
colleague to an elevated spot in an’out- 
skirt of the town, where, from the ce- 
metery of one of the principal 


spacious octagonal 
apartment, richly ornamented, ha 
in its centre a basin, round which 
small cannon were planted. In an al- 
cove looking into the garden, was seat- 
oe ee aes at- 
tendant, and without any s by 
which his exalted rank could be dis- 
tinguished. After the requisite intro- 





© A game of chance, in which almonds are dropped into « sities of capa, ‘This 
time has some affinity, in its result, to the curiou ben pecan of fifteen Christians, Ned 
fifteen Turks, with which the reader must be familiar. eae 
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duction, his Highness entered on the 


, a8 it regarded by for 


that the 
= rating Mt was a 
represen mself to be not 
ead dean ee 
Colonel to say from me, that such a 
period of life was not considered by us 
z with it the ee 
e inquired into my time of li 
g told that it bordered on his 
he did not entertain any 
‘of my being useful to him, He 
feel Mee and seemed 
; it to be good, 
and indicative of a vigorous 
men 


ius 
2SE5 
FE 


pes were presented to us, 


we our leave. 


so common among the 
Turks, which in 2 manner displays it- 
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on each side; eantered 





[May, 
self in folds. His Piercing eye, kindled 
’ oxesien, , darted at intervals its 
Sivid Buches but for this, his ordi- 
nary features might as well have be- 
longed to a sleek, good-humoured fel- 
low of commensurate capacity. His 
nose had an inkling of the Ethiopian 
cast, which might have led a more cri- 
tical observer t myself, to ct 
that there was a mixture of blood in 
his family a few generations back. * 
In the evening the Colonel was yi- 
sited by Doctors Frank and Zacularius, 
who were somewhat curious about the 
new arrivals. In returning these visits, 
I accompanied him the fi ing evens 
ing ; but I must first speak of what 
occurred in the afternoon. About three 
o’clock, his Highness the Pacha, as this 
was to be the visit of ceremony, did 
= the pation honour to send me 
own nag, superbly capari- 
soned, to convey’me to the Palace of 
Litharicha. The figure I made, spe 


there may have read who were running the 


same course, while my prin d 
with a silver-stick messenger (chaousx’ 
the ascent, 
All I know is, that I reached the 
entrance court of the Palace without 
accident. 
I had to pass through a long line of 
courtly attendants, ri bac apc 
Albanian costume, and, having entered 
the audience-chamber, was seated next 
the Pacha, while his Prime Ministert 
was on his knees at some distance. His 
audience being ended, he retired ; and 
ing his appear- 
ance, all those in waiting were dismiss- 
ed, To be more secret, his Highness. 
led us to the further extremity of the 
room. Here let me pause, «4! 
That which be ill beseemi 
under any confidence, would 
become my professional character, were 
i what passed during 


Ito 
this and my subsequent visits, to h. 


row my best fee and to kindle 

my breast the mingled emotions of hor- 
ror, iadlgpatiens and surprise !—Of 
surprise, that one, bearing on his proud 
front the stampand image of his Maker, 
and intellectually gifted in no ordinary 





_ 6: His Menigirs, 1 state that he was born in 1750, in which case he 
ssc opposed ta aga abe six years. 


ion with his. wives and concubines, this minister often pointed out to 


+ A virtuous man, of a high, independent spirit. In allusion to the Pachn’s indiscri- 
minate cohabitation 


him his error, and endeavoured to conyince him, not merely by precept, but by his own 


congenial 


example, Sate Rowena Seamer te, Sneed oo Soe Society of «singe Reaals of 
c habits. He himself had but one wife, and by her he had a fine boy. In their 


beloved intercourse he placed his sole delight. 


Cd 
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ters, belong to a> gf baleen as a 
lesson or as a guide ht it to 
be recorded that . ‘ a 

In the panies Fabs 
appetites, Ali Pacha, wh mo- 
dern sensualists the most sensual, ex- 
ceeded whatever the most impure ima- 

ination can conceive, whether it may 


we drawn its sullied stores from drew. 


scenes of high-varnished debauchery, 
or from the obscurely tinted perspec- 
tive of the low haunts of infamy and 


vice ! 
And this would I fain have inscri- 
bed, in characters of bronze, as the 
melading sentence of his epitaph, on 
the tomb of that renowned Chieftain, 
THE LATE Prince or Ertavs. 
me oa said above, that Dr Frank 
ith Buonaparte in Egypt. He 
was algo in Syria with his army, du- 
ring the memorable siege of St Jean 
d’Acre, when many of the French of- 


é 


ficers and savans attached to 
the Syrian girls in that vicini- 
ty. tor’s lady was numbered 
—s ishman I “eye in] Paris, 
w extra-superlativ i 

ly amused the badauds, ( i Cock. 


ies of the household, when the sig- 


depraved - i 





se aciaereeessmiaae 
18 80 . 

before hizo, te alge heise boom sess 
ed to paint out apron features, to 


pens not to be better may 
chance to recollect. Adieu, Doc-. 
tor—dottore di miocuore, a long adieu. . 

About this time the was vi~ 





© Styled te Jordinicreaie’ charming pictare, which, with'se many dthers, found ti. - 
way Pale bys leer eres P ‘ ‘t ‘aon & 














his solicitations . 


i 
5 
z 


was gratified by several agreeable 


oo oe nar esque views. : 


-@ecupies a very elevated site, as is ma- 
nifested by thes of themoun- 


appearance of themou 
parma ge agri Their 


its, altho not greatly ele- 
Satodl tn Pa wf in, are 


* 
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stone-cottages;. while the houses .of 


Jannina, as well in ork yee in 
mud-bricks, with foundations of stones. 
In these evening excursions we. were 
harassed, by the eoehanes. dogs,. a 
ama ap <mmea + Sane ening 
er perceive.a horseman, or a. part 

hersemen, than they leaye the flocks 
to assail both the.horse and the rider, 
It was pleasant to see Captain Dimo, 
the. Colonel's confidential ees vm 


guard, gallop in front, dinchenginé 
pistols.at intervals: but for this, we 
should certainly have been dismount- 
od, if not lacerated by theix merciless 

tes. 

_ Having represented to the Pacha 
my wish to return immediately to 
Prevesa, to the end that I might take 
advantage of the expected sailing. of 
the transport which was to convey. the 
Colonel's secretary to Malta, I went to 
the palace; on, the morning of the 
12th of September, to take leave. Af- 
ter much conversation with the Colo- 
nel, on the subject. of politics, his 
Highness. again inquired, whether, I 
any particular remedy ?—hic Asae 
tus ingens in codice,—to which I. re- 
plied, not any; but that, if he would 
follow the ya and restrictions I hed 
prescribed, I had not any doubt of 
their beneficial effects. As it was 
rainy, I again recommended Madeira 
wine, on which the Colonel, the Inter- 
Preiss, and myself, proceeded, at the 
acha’s request, to taste the rich wines 
which came to him from time to time 
in presents. A few sour heel-taps we 
found, but not one drop of wine that 


his was drinkable, either by Christian, 


Jew, or Turk ; so well did his High- 
ness's faithful servants obey a precept, 
which, if not the strictest, may be ac- 
counted one of the strongest im th 


- Koran 


In returning, the Colonel commu- 
nicated to me the Pacha’s wish, that I 
should remain with him, attached to 
his person, in lieu of Doctor Frank, 
whom he would in that case dismiss. 
The latter, it appeared, a Frenchman 
in habits, though not by birth, had 
formed some intrigues against his 


Highsae ’s interests, during a late visit 
to Corfu, and had otherwise given him 





fortunate lieutenant of an 


lt was not 2 jest, but, on the other hand, a matter of very serious import, to the un- 
who, in bathing near Durazzo, a port of Al- 


Re Se peers dermal a eet of Veen wet she Ur. the meena The 
: : of these miscreants was to possess themselves of the buttons of his uniform 
coat, imagining them to be of gold. ! 
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and. instructions I had received at 
Malta, cre eee my dis- 
erétion; but I had other motives 
oe, which I kept to my- 
-.& dreadful thunder-storm, on the 


following morni 
incessant ‘rain 
ont for Prevesa 5 


morning, eon a by : 
5 prevented my setting 
but on the 14th, in 
curly ropes my ever kind 
ost had provided for 
horses were in waiti 
‘0 entered with the Pacha’s 
Peg 8 Having delivered 
drew from under his vest- 
awl, which his Highness 
accept as a token of his 
esteem. I hesitated to 
bserving to the Colonel, 
compliment was due, not td 
to Sir Alexander Ball, 
I had been sent. He d 
‘however, to put it carefully into 


é 
= 


seePELTTLF AGEL 
gece ra, 4 
: retest i 


my arrival at Malta, on opening 
hat trunk, » foul, threadbare, and in 
almost tattered'shaw}, 


Ez 


some . 
sented itself to my astonished view. 
His knew that I could not 
have visi him without incurring 

some and tha’ that not trifling 
one. He could never have destin 


this for me, in return for my attend- 


Ate y. ‘clock, I set off with four 
horses, for thé guide of Tartar, bear- 
ing the Pacha’s firman, thedriver, m 

, and et At two in 
the caravansary 
at the head of the plain. We-were then 
purried av he b eaarely ape who was 


man, to 


che unforsinaté Greeks, out 


trunk, which I did; and i 


$34 
of the direct: to 
Toft, which we did not reach poles 
meh Ee ot 
com: some 
fine views of the plai yon either ede; 


the villagers should 
travellers. The which ¢ 
of a sheep roasted whole, Figg id 
provision of wine, &c., was not 
sendy geet We wien hie 
promis so as to refuse 

of it. I had wats. md 
a in my arg my not fon. 


at hand, and , covered with 9 few hur- 
dies, the only expedient I pc ten! to 
shelter myself agai 


comforts I 
el foul 4 at ppm setae 


wos. the poliey, Semen be seen, mS 
su wh ti to 

my pocket, ; cha cok 
tion. 


Having crossed tra moun 


stead of p 
which tone et 


miles, he led us round as Ee 
the extremity of the wats 
the town. Here we hal 


venient dinner hour, we visit 


the Greek m at the entrance, 
Sarees 
might in their ib us. I was 





not then suspect, however, that I should have such a.call #4 
py ine php inpee ag Xa in it 





Hi 
bali 
8 








RR Ae he daedy a 

fice I had left Jannina; save @ small 
he agp characte: 
, I had taken no refreshment. 
On reaching another bine: a new 


pr ee ep teipete Ba im and a 
t; who a to me to 
Srecisaee 


fill his corn-sacks, and ‘he succeeded 
‘to his wish. While this was passing, 
the driver, in recruiting his saddle- 
‘bags, drew from one of t em two bot- 


‘tles of excellent wine, which the 
lant Colonel had mye for me whh- 
‘out ee Knowledge. Seated on the 


14 
Aird 
ace 
the 
a 
ATE 


gage my old friend Signor Biencardi, 
Senter, so bld oie te elt che 
‘we of a Tartar. Tstormed, ea 
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sary explanations, to ee 


version of the Greeks. 


not only denied the miscreant a Certifi- 


cate of good conduct, but took from 
him the firman he was to shew'on his 
return, and sent him off in its stead 
with a flea, which I am persuaded 
buzzed in his ear all the way to Jan- 
nina. 

At nine o'clock we embarked in the 
Pacha’s boat, and reached the frigate 
at sunset. From her we were travis 
ferred on the 19th,. to his Majesty’s 
brig, the Redwing, bound to Malta. 
She was commanded by an old mess- 
mate of mine, who kept her inthe 
highest order ; and this gave rise to a 
curious incident at Syracuse, where 
we touched on our way. One of the 
individuals who make themselves use- 
ful in the case of arrivals, came al 
side, and finding that we were nei 
from a suspected port, nor had touch 
ed at one, bore ia to procure us im-~ 
ome He did so by en~ 

ng the piesa, whom he 


on his visit, te on 
reached board, Yd inspect the Hester Ae 


vessel ae Britannic Majesty’s ‘ser 
vice. good ‘old man complied 
readily with the invitation, and-could 
not therefore refuse us pratique, with- 
out putting himself in quarantine. 

On the 28th, the brig came to ans 
chor in the harbour of Malta, and 7 
joined the flag-ship, the ‘Prident, after 
au vere of ba npn ee four day, 
as agreeably, if not as profitably spent, 
as 1 could well have wished. 





+ that 


Pe emi pe eater a 


effect will be, to destroy alto- good 


an der enter cient oy 
ita rete the dene noe 


moderate and 


Remarxs on Mrz Barry Caguowasa’ s New Poems.* 


fs : . fs a ” j ived . 
-h oft Prom eared Mag in the Chale lands.” 


Flood-of Thessaly, p: 49 


bounds—but these were indications of 
true feeling, and the public-were.in a 
humonr, and every otte so 
much improvement, that nobody was 
willing to say any thing harsh or se- 
vere, wound a spirit that 
seemed to be. a delicate one, and. 
courage an ambition that seemed to be 
gentle. 

What has been the result ? Mr Proc- 
ter has published three or four books 
cyte has publ one more ambitious than 
the other, and every one feebler than 
the His romance of 


_ the other. 
ioe ne Colonna was totally unin 





Ser errs 


"= Saveanaaad oats 
wall. -8vo. 





The Girl of Provence and other Poems, Bass Ca 
London, Colburn and Co. 1823. ad 
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i ia 
") 
< 


‘bat if so, we have for- 
cn oe thing about it, nic its 
we bh apse to proph 
present affair will be as fotal- 
A ep combat ere another month or 

be over. 

e eine Mr Procter’s books a month 
two of law, because we are perfectl 
wall aware that he has allied himself 
with ae army of the Gentle- 
men Of ‘Press, in-such.a way, that 
we,shall be sure to see him-quoteil and 
landed in daily, weekly, monthly 
about that time. We 


a at 


‘casionally, contribute. We have de- 


a 


tected him over and over in works 
80 obscure, that our wonder was 
ag ap what inducement he could have 
to dirty his with them. But 
h- soho He is paid so far as 
Sr most gloriously. Every a 
nr po » every 
is trumpeted 
Th fanpage 
—* e n 

Serpe shew,” 

wall's forthcoming,” &c. and aes 
an 

comes it, and the crack bits are kept, 
ready set up, we almost think, in the 
same. types, and sent about from one 


prin to another, until the 
public eye is quite sickened with their 
= ec erry: nar 

body read: Barry Cornwall ? 
“leecans ow San Jone remember any three 
consecutive linesof his? —Did any mor- 


aqthe truth of the whole matter i, 


that Barry Cornwall is not a vigorous- le: 


Bomar Bary Carats New Poms 
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and the nicest negus in the world will 


not our This 
2 anes 
and; Don Juan, and 
Ruth, and Laodomia, and the ancient 
Mariner, and Basil, and De Montfort, 
and Sir Eustace Gray, and Peter Grimes 
ikea scram fh - but 
pow nomatter howgen- 
tle, but it must be powerful. in. its 
sort)—and masculine intellect. Wede- 
mand these—and if we have them, we 
are compenutinnly fo itinenh Oates the 
forms under they are embodied 
—but if-we have them not, all the rest 
‘goes for nothi mere 
The world is grown too oldto be amu- 
sed with mere trifles—and, above ail, it 
is grown far too severe to be.amused 
with mere imitations and .centos.— 
Whereas, if the trath must be told, 
Barry Cornwall is made up 
of imitations; and centos, and ‘ mist 
vile affectation.” —_—- 

We would not, for the world, use 
man, who, with Gibiocesdielanine 
to be auniable and well-disposed, with 
any thing 
Dusit bps iindnestnasell selene 
is not a Poet, that he is one-—and sione 
to tell a man who is.a small Poet, that 
he is a great one. Our is, that 
no Poet will thrive in days but 

t Poet. The immense accu- 

said welll. cootieseroneegs ay Somat 
an continue to 
us more and more fastidious. Cer 

itively no room for any thing 
is even within cry of sabdoadi We 
are surrounded by a cycle of. splendid 
gigantic geniuses, who are.all.in the 
gumme of their days, and li j to ws 
oso Soadeen daa 
even y et yiven us: 
Nobody need dream of being noticed 
for it upon reu-of tight 
in the midst of thest: pirenes 
mounted on ‘their horses wate 
aia che tp echo with tht ein 
makin e wi 
stirring pre Ne at 
which is, that: Mr 


minded man, and that no man without his 


hope to make any sort of serious and 
lasting.impression upon this age. This 
is not a time when people are to be put 
off with sweet and mere 
—préttyisms are want 

strong exciting food, sud-dindalni-kick- 
shaws—we generous wines, 


and his style of poetising has no more 
chance in 
na compte iy han nl 











is it made up of? Is there any new, 


of any powerful, or an ex- 
hibitioe of human named it >—No. 


pother, and looking as old ‘as 
the in spite of it not one 


igle image but what is either as 
hadneye sei, or as coldly ab- 


Stars and Planets—fine piet words— 
Sr ars 

thrills and stays—a miserable 
omission wherever there was room for 


with “‘ The Flood of Thessaly.” 
is neither more nor less than a 


a cold affair at the best. 
But what did this signify to Mr Barry 
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CMay, 
~~and we gre excessively sorry to say 
chat showghi Dr Garuwall hes talecte 
that render him quite unworthy of be« 
pny ier apres particulars be+ 

this, ae too closely with 
the li Leigh the First..Greekish 
he will be—he will raveabout «-— 
“ Apollo, and Mereurius, and the rest.’” 
He will not see the moon without 
thinking of Endymion “ the Latmi- 
an,” or “ the Latmos boy,” for’ that; 
we think, is the more favourite phra- 
seology.—He, too, will make up his 
jumble about Juno “ the Great Sky 
Queen,”—Dido “* the Sad Carth 
Queen,”—Chaos, and Tempe, an 
* Saturnus Old,” and Phoenix, and 
Sphinx, “ whose words lexed thé 
wits of Thebes,” and Behemoth, ~“" 


‘¢ Vast birth! (almost a Fable.” 


(Oh! for a stone bow to. shoot -you 
between a pair of your own brackets, 
Master re ‘* Lacedemonian 
Helen,” “ Tlian Priam,” and 
“ec . Py: b a A 
Mr Barry Cornwall must really ex- 

cuse our freedom,—we do think that 
this new sort of classical poetry is with 
out exception the most exquisite trash 
that was ever attempted to be foisted 
down the throatsof reasonable animals: 
Good gr is Gey wal they are rece 
ing of? Are they really ing 
Paradise Lost, and Comus and Lyci- 
das ?—But to atgue on such a sub. 
ject is out of the question.—If a per- 
son ignorant, intensely ignorant, of 
the spirit of antiquity, and antique 
mythology» and antique poetry, is 
once fairly in a state of mind that ad« 
mits of his harbouring, for one single 
moment, the notion that he can write 
one single line about Greek gods and 
goddesses, that shall not be either mi- 
serable common-place, or more miser- 
able affectation—he is quite beyond 
our reach—it is quite in vain to think 


of convincing him into his senses again 
—we have e with him ; and yet, 
what do we see when we look around, 


or rather, what do we hear ?>—Leigh 
Hunt, Rimini Hunt himself, transla- 
ting Theocritus ; yea, translating Ho- 
mer; John Keats celebrating Dianw 
of the Ephesians ; and Barry Cornwall 
tripping up old Ovidius Naso by the 
heels, with his edition of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha.—* Truly, these are no- 
table signs of the times.” C7 720 

Willthese gentlemen but give them- 


| selves the trouble to reflect a little? 














see 


and 
- But in all the 
mers, Italian, 
English, all 
alike—the ahing has failed utterly. It 
i not be re-animated ; 
or, at least, there must be some very 
tsort of Prometheus from Bar- 
ry Cornwall or any of his compeers. 
Saetpeomenteiieenaembnns 
pe Nonna Vee 
e night of Pyr- 
rha.and Deucalion. Let us look at it. 


: ins” ~ypeaacualbinbicas of parent 


U a idl teal elk denies wes 
"s first mere then no gods of 


Ep rnb ain he cae an? rule 
ang ong boundless air and happy 
And earth) when Pyrrha wed the Titan’s 
—The winds sang at their nuptial gentle 


And roses open’d, on whose crimson hearts 
leigh mga, de and odours 


Came editing from the morn-awakening 


Which then forgot to close: Thessalian 
Were Heard in valles and from thickets 
The Syivans peep’d delighted, then drew 
And shite the glade: Wood 


Reiila tee take of room rivers, glad 
Paks ther the shopher Garvie 
Amp ae phage ney that night was 


eb Bel - a x 
On eaten reed ‘and ‘pastofal ih 
yo Pando Cid! Serem 


os 


{ forth 5 Ca 
«so hill lea 





rob gh aerate te 


Avis wan ent wala me maevaad 
‘The wild horse started from his midnight 


ji grr npetieate | a 
And childhood lor smile, and, age 


To hongu. Jove his trond, z 
Heard mom wns, Pa no 


Fes grler yt eter ghee z 

And black 

Were bred” wat nowris’d, sae 
aa with wv pikgehi- 


ab 
1 cg ook te ng and Fer wis 


born.— 
Such sin was never done nor stain be 
tag cp tiie bo ley a 


Save when Jehovah shot his ’ : 
res el: 











36; 
Jove saw the sin, and o'er his forehead 
Tecpel shcteA 2 


The Reader will remark the fine 
taste of introducing Jenovan and Go- 
mMoRRAH, as illustrative of the doings of 
Jove in d to Tuxessac¥. is 
truly is to be a classical poet.—A lit- 
tle further on; we have Mr Barry, with 
similar iety of feeling, introdu- 
cing “ Red Pandemonium,” and 

_ . & Phe Peers of Satan all- 
Toss’d on the fiery waters, and bewailing 
And in a subsequent passage we have 
“ Nebuchadnezzar !” . 

. ry Cornwall thought, that because 
joke ilton, in his Christian Epic, 

troduced allusions to many of the 
fables of the Heathen Mythology, there 
would be no harm in reversing the 
matter, and he, writing in the - 
of a Greek Bard, has the noble auda- 
ity to borrow his similitudes from the 
‘But, alas! Mr Barry Corn-' 
wall, this excuse will not pass. “Mil- 
ton had taken care to vindicate his 
Classical allusions, by identifying the 
heathen of Greece with the de- 
montis of his hell.-—His Aponts even is 
TuHammuz, &c. But you have no link. 
You are sorely in want of a simile, 
and you take it from a world, the iedst 
mention ype eng rhe Ewe e 
our own work— 
lowe the atid at once into the air. As 
for the impious effect of yourin- 

FO of JEHOVAH as 0 | to 
Jove—another deity, f » work- 

dn another in the same style 
rother * Ky god, — 

itis to fill one with feelings 
more than any mere Cockney- 
ism could ever create.—But if you 
were to illustrate the Flood of Thessaly 
from the Bible, really one should have 
thought you could have had no occa- 
to.take Gomorrah, a city destroyed 

by fire, when you had the whole world 
ed by water, in the same iden- 

tical of Genesis.—The whole of 
this mistake shews how utterly absurd 


are your ions to the assumption 
of& Greckish face. = 
But to return to our Thessalian wed- 


ding—The whole of the uproar you 
describe as going on among the “ Sy. 
vans,” the *‘.wood nymphs,” &c. is 
borrowed from two lines of Virgil ; and 
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modern have no effect but that of weak- 
ening the apitit of the original-— 

Wi, en Dido Dux et Trojanus eam~ 
Denpinds Prima et Tellus et pronuba 


: 


Juno 
Dant signum: fulsere ignes, et. conscius. 
ether | ‘ 
Conpubiis : summoque ulularunt yertice 
N ymphz.’ ' 

Barry Cornwall was at Harrow school 
fer a while—so he may have remem-~ 
bered the Latin ; or he may have read. 
the same thing in Dryden—but that is 
of no consequence. The only addition 
of the least merit is the circumstance’ 
of the horse shaking his mane, and’ 
neighing in honour of the nuptials.‘ 
Now it so happens, unfortunately for: 
Barry, that there is a picture by Pous-~ 
sin, representing the scene of Dido 
and A®neas in the cave. A horse, rear-= 
ing and neighing wildly, stands in the 
fore-ground of this picture, just oppo- 
site to the dark mouth of the cavern,’ 
wherein the Dux Trojanus is occupied. 
The prints from this picture are com- 
mon enough ; and perhaps one of them 
adorns the very parlour where a certain 
patent lamp and servant in green live- 

once excited so much admiration in 
the breast of a certain hater of person- 
alities, who has likened Mr Mudford 
of the Courier to a bundle of fleecy ho- 
siery—called John Murray “ down- 
looking”—Lord . Wellington ‘‘ hook- 
nosed” —Mr Croker, ‘‘ hanging-brows 
ed”—Mr Southey “ vulture-beaked,”, 
&c. &c..&c. Mr Barry Cornwall: took 
the horse from this print after Poussin.. 
We rather think he must have done 
so—though, to be sure, the “ niherin” 
of Wattie the Idiot at his bride’s win- 
dow, when the foot-washing was goi 
forward in our friend Galt’s admirable 
“ Entail,” may haye suggested it ;-or, 
perhaps, both the Poet and the Novel-~ 
ist drew from the same source. 

Asa whole, Mr. Cornwall’s Wedding 
Night is a decided failure. Virgil is re- 
ae py an affair pregnant not mere- 
y with a “ be J£neas,” but with 
a great and bloody catastrophe. The 
fate of nations sid of ages is concerned, 
in that moment of guilty passion ; and 
as Milton makes the sky drop “‘ some 
few sad drops,” in sympathy with the 
fall of Adam and Eve, so Virgil fears not 
to depict the whole of Elemental .Na- 
ture, as fearfully conscious of the doings 
of the  Spelinca.” But why all 














‘*sylvans,” “ nymphs,” 
” « pastoral instruments,” 


“oaten “ee 
* Pleasant strifes,” “mild eyes,” “ su- 
preme am ** words sounding,” 


* forests tall,” “* streams,” “ echo,” 
and “‘slumbrous melancholy,”—every 
thing agog! The horse neighs, the 
sheep.are silent—the ‘‘ backward glan- 
ing” hare lies close, and the deer’s 
horns scarcely agitate the bramble-ber- 
ries) And why, why does the horse 
neigh, while the politer sheep keep si- 
lence? Why is the nightingale still, 
and why is “‘ joy grief to her”? Wh 

doth the hare lie close, and why do 

the stag refrain from bounding p— 


hy ?+simply because Deucalion and 
2 Thscolian Pyrrha” are wedded and 


> 


** And kisses press’d on lips glistening 
“with dew.” 


£ 


‘Well, and what is the result? Within 

year, 
oi © One fair infant, while 
On - young raother’s swelling breast it 
Lay like a flower,” &c. 

Observe, by the , the proprie 
of ie pain ¢ swelling” chee we 
the a the — ~— and ex- 
cellent delineator ! Joy to thee, Barry 
Cornwall 

And then, as we have seen above, 
‘the times are rank” in Thessaly, and 
Jove resolves on a deluge ; and he calls 
to Neptune, and “ the brother of Jove” 
hears; and he calls to Boreas and Aus- 
ter, and:so forth ; and there is a storm, 
and it is described through almost all 
the rest of ‘the entitled ‘* The 
Flood of Thessaly.” All the Thessa- 
lians are drown except Pyrrha 
and Deuealion—even their infant is 
lost—and will it be believed, that this 
poet, who fills fifty pages with the de- 
struction of houses, and trees, and 
cattle, discusses the loss of the only 
child of Deucalion and Pyrrha in this 
short and simple fashion ?>— 

‘* Meanwhile, upon the loftiest summit 


Deuéalion laboured: thro’ the dusky aay, 
Completing as he might his floating raft ;”” 
(not floating just yet, however,) 


-back at once into the possession. 


“do so, and every stone becomes 


4 And Pymha, ‘shelter'd in: « cave, be- 


Her child which perished ! that’s all— 
a mere.allusion to the “ sleeping flower 
upon the swelling breast.”—And then 
immediately after wards a hundred lines 
all on end about the Horsesof the At~ 


lantic O -the hissing of “ sea~an- 


gels,” (mark the jumble again,)and 


the choking of the moles, and the. stif- 
ling of the mammoths!  -— 

After this, ‘we have a great deal of 
very tolerable description of the hide- 
ous shapes in which human selfishness 
shews itself, when a great universal evil 
overshadows and overwhelms all.the 


better feelings, —But these verses have 
-one sad defect—there is not one new 
-idea in them. The world ; 


four terrific pictures of that sort, exeeu- 
ted by Thucydides, Lucretius, Boctac- 
cio, and Defoe :—In'the works of these 

with 


-maen we have long been familiar 


-_ we nomyens which Mr Cornwall. has 
0 t fit to expatiate upon.-— 7 
walp: difierchap is, that th Laie 
scene in the time of the plague,.and 
he lays: his in the time of the 


deluge. 
-Make allo for this lit 
wance on 


of circumstance, and every thi ped 
rightful owner.—Of all that direfal 
deadening of hearts, not one ¢rajé was 
cnonaved by Mr William Trost ee 






a eos in the old_ 
* the , is at last satisfied — 
rain i Oo Deucalion are 
thrown ashore—they go to a temple— 
Themis is sitting there—She bids them 
throw stones over their —they 


: ) 





4 

—in short, Cornwall tells the old‘ 

into its mimuitest ;—and 
with a 


then concludes his Poem 


which Deucalion sees the night 

De ee ae a Weer ee 
red. 

The vision is of course a mere imi- 
tation of all the other visions— Milton’ 
— Tasso’s — Ariosto’s— Camoens’s — 
romani riers Ton 
phan ia iow of wh 
cording to the op 1 of this 2 aa 
critic and! poet,’ 8 the ‘history of 
the ancient. world, and more 

of Greece—And what is this ?—-Why, 


it amounts to neither more nor less, 


than a most 
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topography, as he is of those more im- 

portant matters in which his lament- 
~ able deficiency has already been more 
than abundantly exageni-~-‘Taebes, 
—Zoroaster, and the Mach Athens 


“Not -Athens alone; but Thebes and 
-2/. 6): Macedon, 
Corinth and Sparta, and the rest.” 
‘ Great Poets,”—“ Grave-eyed Philo- 
. sophers,”—Cadmus, 
‘¢ With those wondrous letters in his 
hand.” 
(Cadmus with his alphabet so 


yn a poems ! Good 1) 


“he vision and the sleep which it 


his gers his dashed Pore- 


the awakening light, 
ba, & fairest ry es 


and sees 


8 Visions 
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“[iMey, 
‘“ Eagles arid doves” >... » 


in it would a pear, not Themis, 
but “ the laughter- wing queen,” 


*< Paired in the ether—and the branching 
led from his shadow on the gtase green 
plain — area 
O golden hours ! O. world now stain’d with 
crime, 
Immaculate then,—methinks thy perfect 


fame 
Should live in song! Methinks some bard, 
whose heart 
Traces its courage to Promethean ‘veins, 
Should build in lasting verse, firmer than 


min 
Deucalion’s story (upon Delphi’s steep 
Saved from the watery waste) and Pytrha’s 
woe,”’ 
And so—and with such modesty, con- 
cludes “ The Flood of Thessaly ja 
‘Poem, by Barry Cornwall.” ; 
The next in place and dignity, is an 
effusion called “ the Girl of Provence.” 
arecyuaey remembers the 
‘story of a oung woman 
in love with the ates of Apollo, while 
it stood in the Louvre, gazing on it, 
flinging flowers upon its co- 
vering it with her shawl—in short, be- 
i warm, and very wild, and go- 
mad, and dying. Mr Cornwall has 
thought fit to make this poe which 
he met wi» it seems, in Co! — ~ 
Lu , the subject of a poem ; and he 
baby meant that the poem should 
the very ideal of enthusiasm arid 
frenzy. As it is, it appears to us that 
the affair savours more of the drivelling 
of idiotcy than of the rage of madniess. 
If Mr Cornwall had known -alty- 
‘thing of the ancients, he would: have 
been aware that they had a story very 
neatly the same as this—of a -young 
man who fell in love with a statue of 
Venus, and was found dead one morn- 
‘ing in her temple. And at any: rate, 
if he had been possessed of any sort of 
taste, he would have perceived, that if 
a poem wére to be written upon such 
a story at'all, the scene of it had much 
better be laid in Greece or Sicily, than 


* in modern France—in the Louvre, du+ 


ring the reign of the Emperor Na 

let, GHris lnhy yo uiadl os iey Mo, 
and a on Lege 20T ay it may be so, 
althoug makes ne allusion to 
it in his * Three Perils of Woman,” 
that some girls, in the course of the 
world’s eae eee id, 

the love not of flesh d, but of 


iz 
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le was not admired only, but adored, 
virginibus puerisque, sane as well as 
Aristotle said 1 that a story 

ristotle said long ago, that a s 

might be true, and yet be so improba- 
ble, that it ought not to be made the 
subject of a poem, Now, that a young 
French lady should, at a ball and sup- 
per, given about the year 1810, have 
chosen to fall in love, not with any of 
the young French gentlemen who were 
dancing and sighing about her, but 
with “‘ Pheebus Apollo,” “ King Apol- 
lo,” “* Great Apollo,” this certainly is, 
of all things that ever were imagined, 
the. most improhable. If Barry Corn- 
wall had represented some diseased 
Catholic girl of twelve or thirteen, some 
inveterate chewer of chalk and Cha- 
teanbriand, as falling in love with some 
beautiful picture of St John, or King 
Solomon, one could have pardoned it ; 
but he was resolved to have another 
touch at " 

** Apollo, and Mercurius, and the rest.” 
And here is our “ Provence Maid,” 
alias Mademoiselle de Varenne, wild all 
over about ‘‘ Elysium!” and.“ Daph- 
ne!” and“ Thetis !” and the “ Peer. 
Archer !” and the “ skiey secrets and 
bright signs !” 

Nothing can be more cold and Cock- 
neyish than the affectation of such 
verses a8 these.—[[N. B. We have un- 
derlined the epithets white and skiey, 
because they occur ad nauseam in eve- 

of this production. We have 

** white creature,” and “ white des- 
ir,”-and “* white side,” and “ white 

” and God knows how many more 

white things ; and every thing that has 
the most remote ome beer air 
or sky, is, in our friend’s phraseology, 
be eet , —** skiey stars,” ‘‘ skiey 
gods,” “ skiey winds,” “ skiey clouds,” 
dreams,” and “ skiey sto- 

ries !"""|— 

ite lerfeie Io footheon Ai domrty ace 
wanderings an transform ours, 
sod Jove.—Fair Eva !- thou didst 
Selfmartyr’d in thy green Provencal 


Consumed: to dust before Apollo’s powers 
Vor. XIII. : 


Art thou indee 
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Is thy love-haryest fill’d with so much ill ? 
“ That night of.revelry the victim’s mind 
Shook in its 3 firm reason and clear 
am and her soul awhile grew 
Seared pend light of love, and wandering 
sought 
Its way through perilous regions now for- 


got, 
Through haunts of death and life, and the 
throng’d way 
Of darkness,—to insufferable day. s 
‘¢ That night she lay within her silken nest, 
White creature, dreaming till the golden 
dawn : 


wn 5 boue 
When Phebus, shaking off his skiey rest, 
wpmecr Trembling, like a frighted 
wn, 
She lay, bewilder’d pale :—The orient 
morn 
Wept, and the Hours blush’d scarlet, and . 
the array © See 
Of Heaven, (stars, moon, and clouds,) 
; were swept away. aver 


‘* No presence in the o’er-arching vault was 


seen 
Save his, Apollo’s ; who, unlike a God, 
Quitted his fiery height, and on the green 


Starr’d with white haycinths and daisies, 


trod ; 
And wheresoe’er he stepp’d; the flushing 
sod 


Threw flowers from out its heart, and from 
her room . ’ 
Came odours, like the heliotrope’s per- 
fume.” 
The scene in the Louvre is so ex- 
quisite a contrast to all this, that we 
would fain give it entire. It begins, 
however, thus : 
“¢ There is a story :—that some lady came 
To Paris; and Se 
Was gazing at the marbles, and the far 
Of colout which thtew out a sunset 4 
A ape oe entered, with staid ‘steps and 
iW. » . - 
The immortal hall’ where Phebus. stood 
array’ a 
In citinar ul started back, trembling, 
dismay’ . 


‘+ Yet still she look’d, though mute, anidher 
jk esti ete,” 

Fed on the jm a rapture x 

Chasing’ the anaay fear that hover’d nigh, 

And filling with soft light her glances blue ; 

And still she trembled, for a new 

Thrill’d her young veins, and stammering 
accents ran 


Over her tongue, as thus her speech : 
Aata g Rett uh 


3X 
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_ Then follows a description of the sta- 


tue, borrowed half from a prize- 
by Cwe believe Mr Milman, and half 


from Childe Harold ; and then Miss 
de ‘Varennes’s. lunacy is described— 


very elegantly, we must allow—as 


of, among other elements, 


“ Lust! and THE DREAD oF Deatu! 
and WuiTe Desparr !” 


AP rnrmes oe consis in Ae 


« Time pu a when that German 


lad. 
to tis, where the image stands, 
= was in August, and the hot sun-flame 
Tee — a the 


ate tough / von hae whose white-beseeching 
ly before the stone, 
girl)—she ask’d; but she 
ep < 
* Whither none knew ;—Some said that 
_ she would come 
Always at morning with her blooming 
store, 
And _— ag the marble, pale and 
Bat that, is they thought, the tender worship 


J to death ; for o’er her eyes, and o'er 
Her paling cheek, hues like the grave were 


spread : 
And ded last knew further ;—She was 


** She died, lis the winds,—mad as the 
sea 
for the beauty of the moon, 


"She ied at morning, when the gentle 
_ Streams 

Of day came peering through the far east 

And that same light which wrought her 

‘ pos eda panagg She woke with 


And ithe light she loved she wish’a to 
She pei’ whe no mae secu 
Hallow'd before it, like a martyr pure.’ 


_ Ofthe “ Letter of Boccaccio, ’ which 
fills the next forty pages, we must be 
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[May; 
contented with observing, that it is 


infinitely duller than even The Flood 
of Thessaly, and, if D amgnew a more 
affected n even Made- 
moiselle de Varenne. - It is a bad imi- 
tation of Byron’s “‘ Lament of Tasso,” 
which is an indifferent imitation of 
Goethe’s “ Torquato Tasso.” The 
reader will admire the naive absurdity 
of the preface: - 

*¢ As the following ‘ Letter’ involves a 
few particulars of the early life of the fa- 
mous Italian novelist, i may be as well to 
state briefly what are and what are not 


facts!!! 


“ Of Giovanni Boccaccio, the great au- 
thor of the * Decameron,’ little seems to be 
known. (Not much in Cockaigne certain- 
ly.)—He was born at Certaldo, (or Flo. 
rence,) about the year 1313, and when he 
atrived at manhood, was, according to 
some accounts, placed under the law pro- 
fessor Cino de Pistoia. His father dying 
soon after, Boccaccio gave himself up to 
poetry, and studied also the classics and 
the sciences with great effect. He himself 
says, in one of his letters, (¢o Petrarch, I 
believe,) that he was the means of introdu- 
cing the Greek language into Etruria! !! 

** The circumstance of Boccaccio having: 
led a dissolute life at Florence, and having 
been reproved by a Carthusian friar, are 
stated as facts, if I recollect rightty, in 
Mrs Dobson’s Life of Petrarch ! ! ! and that 
he was intimate with the famous lover of 
Laura, is knewn to all. The story whieh I 
have admitted, of his having been in love 
with @ lady near Florence, is the fiction of 
the authoress of ‘ Petrarque et Laure ;’ 
although he was actually attached to a fe- 
mate, {Thank-you, Barry | The author of 
THE DECAMERON really, actually, had . 
one love affair in his time! Thank you 
kindly for that hit, dear!] whom he cele 
brates under the name of Fiametta. Some 
persons say that this lady was Mary of - 
ARBAGON, (daughter of Robert, King of 
Naples,) whom Boccaccio first saw in the 
church ofthe Cordeliers. Whether this be 
the absolute fact or not, I leave to others. 
It is sufficient at least for the origin of this 
* Letter,’ which the reader will suppose to - 
be addressed to her.” 

Dwelt ever such ignorance and such 
contentment together outof Cockaigne? 

The poem itself is, as usual, a a as 
serable medley of classical mumblings 
and modern missisms; and, 
other delicate traits, Boccaccio co 
to chatter tohis mistress about Palladio 
a$ - re -Palaces”—the fact © 

ig, a8 is known to every boarding- 
school lad, that Palladio did not come 
into the world, and consequently built 
none of his palaces, until a good cou- 
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ple of hundred years after old. meocas. 


cio’s time. But wh 
blunders of this petty Lith Shak >—-Shaken 
speare, wel all now, gives Bohemia a 

hy may not the author 
of The iran’ take his — 
too? Two or three hundred 
hence, no question, some new Dr vil. 
liam Augustus will arise to 
justify them all in a course of lectures. 
Of course, the whole thought and sen- 
timent of this letter are as unlike the 
author of the Decameron, as the lan- 
guage of Barry Cornwall is unlike his. 
It is truly trash. 

Not much better, in any respect, 
are * Tur Fat or Saturn, A Vi- 
ston,” and “ TartTarus, A SKETCH.” 
These are, both of them, violent ef- 
forts at energy, and displays of help- 
lessness. The Petes oe in this 
“ fine frenzy” — the resuit probably 
of a whole bumper of brisk swipes : 


“* T dream—I dream—I dream— 
Of shadow and light—of pleasure and 


Of Heaven—of Hell. And visions seem 
ing for ever athwart my brain. 

Fae enero heap tet ot that fled 

is return’d with its buried dead, 

~ Seis bath bared its scrolls of 


And Tee the (19 and the ‘ was’ the 


In spirit alike, but in name. 

I see the phantoms of Earth and Air, 

A thousand are foul where one is fair, 

(But that ‘ one’ is divine, and her blue 
calm 

Are. *"d by leaves of the branching 

os ‘palm,) 

Adhd I hear the yells of a million more, 

Whose sins are all written in stripes and 


gore; 
Temsiaese who the gem of his best friend 


And » King half-hid in a beggat’s soul, 
And a Poet who lied for his earthly good, 
And a Woman of glass, and a God of 


wood, 
Ne A round like the idol-beast that 


irae teal’ edi" tap Whialiocn’ 
heads)— 
* ¥ * * * 


I see a Palace—enormous—bright, 
Studded with stars like an August night ; 
The pillars that prop it are based below, 
But whence they come, or whither they go, 
Bea oskant g boradhey bree hang 
by are emboss'd and golden, and 


»s of Earth and Hell and Heaven, 
Ate mixturé,—like the apeech 


Remarks on Barry Cornwall s New Poems. 


$41. 
Of the sea when it bursts on a stormy 
~ beach: 


:) 
En er pa a a 
I ona 
And words of a inighhy nee pees 3 


bie lessons’ to curse, and a few to 
bless 


And riddles ee the Sphinx’s guess,” 
&e. &e, 


Of the other thing, “ Tartarus, a 
Sketch,” the reader will probably not 
wish to hear much more than that 
it is thus introduced by Mr B. G. 
himself— 


“ The first region of Tartarus is seen: 
In the distance ate the four rivers; and 
nearer, just visible through the gloom, are 
the monsters asleep. A Spirit of Death 
is watching.” 

In case, however, his curiosi should 
be more than we have , let 
him now be told, that a Srantanvof 
the name of Don. Guiomar, 
and a Srrrit, are represented in this 
ee. aohcoeedin Daan 
tarus, con: 
them ; and chet thete is a charming 
j ° ee and “ Avernus, 
and “ Hy ‘ “ Cocytus, 
“ee i e, ” and “ Styx,” 
og Ixion,” and « Tantalus,” 
“© Agave,” and “ Julius Cesar,” and 
ss ee ee and ** Adramelech, 
** The Sibyl,” a Ferdinand 
on Seventh, and“ Gross Prelates,” 
and *< Filthy Monks,” and— but take 
the ipsissima, 

‘© Guiom. Ha! look what scarlet shame 

steals along there ! 

“ Spirit, It is the Cardinal !— 

“ Guiom. Ho! ho!’ &c. &c. 


t 


3 
the Morning! !!” Ohe ! jam satis! 
One or two sweet - little 
poems at the end of the volume, are 
more worthy of Mr Cornwall then 


any 
of these principal but, on the 
whole, this is codoutedliy a beck at 


ity. 
lay pocsitionl enpuaieds cantsdhealensians 
anxious for séeing more of Mr Proe= 
wl ieeereeees SO aren 
do'let him oblige us so fat as to give 
up his Greek, Latin, and Italian cru- 
dities. A Hottentot in top-boots is not 
more ridiculous than a classical Cock- 
Rey. 








ad 
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‘Ow THE IMPUTED FAILURE OF THE TRANSLATORS OF HORACE. . 
_ Let no man of talent, who happens that he should first be ordered out on 


to be of a disposition, turn trans- 
a We 
rs in cular, have 
been in {sap dg is fami- 
liarly called “ hot-water,”—and that 
too—which is most provoking, from 
no fault of their own. They have 
been compelled, nolentes volentes, by 
the public, totry to sit upon two stools, 
and when, as may be expected, they 
- fail, and fall betwixt them, the public 
set upa horselaugh. This is ill usage ; 
nor has it been deserved. 

Few subjects have given rise to more 
inconsistent, shallow, and pedantical 
talk, than that of translation. Treat- 
ises upon treatises have been written, 
and to so little p , that to this 
day the literary world is divided and 

ivided upon the merits of our 
most celebrated versions.. Facts are 
sacrificed to theories, and works which 
body reads, are denounced as 
absolutely worthless, because they do 
not bear out some impossible hypothe- 
sis, Upon this point, critics are in- 
consistent even with themselves. At 
one time, they will assert, that only a 
poet can translate a poet, and in the 


‘insist on his being “ lite- 


next breath 

ral,” and tell him to look out all the 
words in a dictionary, and do his best 
to get. them to rhyme at the ends 


of the lines. The end of this generally 
is, that they are dissatisfied either way, 


and so conclude by calling all transla-° 


tions, in the lump, ‘ pieces of tapes- 
try turned the wrong side out.” They 
Sige expersion end Soctagef Sete 
ona ng 

music, discover that you may make a 
first-rate Scotch tune, by jingling the 
black keys of the harpsichord! It is cer- 
tainly quite as monstrous, to ask an 
poet'to become a translator, 

then to insist upon his work be- 
verbatim: 'To turn him imto.a 


= *¢ forlorn hope,” and then cashier- 
for ‘misearrying in the attempt. 
Poetical translators have generally fail- 
ed from attempting too much. Thisis 
especially the case in versions from 
the dead languages. In these,: the 
translator has not only to adduce pae- 
rallel poetical expressions ; but to make 
up for difference which time has made 
in the very essence of poetry itself.. He 
has not only to contend against a fo- 
reign and often totally dissimilar idiom ; 
but in the very mode and manner— 
in the very habit and fashion of the 
thoughts, he will find, that there isa 
mighty gulph to be overleaped, which 
modern. readers iJl comprehend. In 
rendering poetry from one modern 
language into another, the difficulty is 
principally in the idioms, nor is it even 
there by far so great as in translating 
from an ancient to.a modern. . The 
poetry of different nations of the same 
age has much in common. The sub- 
ject 2 09g the turn sae sani of 
thought ; the general mode of express- 
ing those thoughts—all have a smack 
and relish of the time. They have 
something which proves, that though 
the tongues be many, they are yet bre» 
thren—living in one period—dividing 
the same estate, consorting together, 
conversing together—having similar 
ursuits ; not antiquated progenitors; 
rought unnaturally face to face with 
pert descendants, time-honoured ge- 
niuses frowning on flippant worldlings, 
a heterogeneous combination of what 
can never be forgotten with what may 
never be remembered. Between things 
which have much in common, changes 
are comparatively easy. If. there be 
some minuter delicacies of ex i 
which are lost in the process, they are 
few and not much regretted—we easily 
give up alittle, when we have obtain- 
so much. 

With an ancient poet the case is 
widely different. Since the era of the 
Greek and Roman classics; there has 
not only been a total revolution in 
language, but as it were in the very 
essence, in the very substratum, of 
poetry itself. Who can decide how 
much of the essence of poetry resides 
in the expressions and words used. by 
the poet, and how much in the ab- 
stract and leading thoughts? Thisisa 
line that neither poet, critic, nor metas 
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’ ‘ian, has’ever succeeded in draw- 
. And ‘how should they? It is 


that much of the strength and 


ideas with visible things. This prin- 
ciple is*:endless and all-pervading. 
-Amalyze the sentences of Shakespeare, 
‘and it will be found, not only that the 
-great leading thoughts are for the 
‘most part pictorial symbols of abstract 


finite em 4 oe as it some- 
times happens, the strength of a poet 
pear ae in this poetical happi- 
ness of expression, insomuch is the 
difficulty of rendering him in any other 
Janguage; and vice versa. Who, for 
instance, could translate Wordsworth? 
while Moore would probably read al- 
«most as well in Latin or Italian, asin 
-English. After this, a moment's 
thought must convinee any one how 
-impossible it is, in a literal sense, to 
translate poetry, and especially ancient 
poetry. We may seize and retain the 
principal idea, but the lesser ideas, 
which serve to express the greater, 
we cannot preserve. We translate an 
old poet, as a common engraver might 
copy that portrait of Charles the First, 
the lines of which are composed of 
minute letters giving the history of 
his life.. We get the rough features, 
but leave out the beautiful and mi- 
nute niceties of which they are com- 
posed. From the time when Greek 
and Latin were living languages, the 
world ‘has been acquiring new ideas, 
and losing old ones.. The modes of 
using words, the words themselves, 
have undergone a transformation from 
which it is impossible to uncharm 
them. It is always difficult to parallel 
idiomatic phrases ; but with ancient 
and modern, it is next to hopeless. 
The ical versions of the 
classics are bat bad , 
There is no mistake more lameut- 
able than that of those who raise an 
outery about literal translation. It is 
ion,’ and the only won- 

is, how a practice, built on such 
foundations, should have ob- 
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in the comparison of abstract , 


the sins of such sre manifold; but let 
them never think to mend the matter: 


ed. . They have: never 

and when th i 

has been by-thoed only who were fa- 
miliar with the originals. Even in 
blank verse, the practice has been une - 
successful ; nor, what is strangest of 
all, has it even done in measured prose, 


style in English ears. How: many, 
for instance, or rather how few, read 
Maepherson’s ical prose, or Cow- 
per’s prosaical blank-verse Homer, 
compared with the numbers of those 
who are delighted with Pope!’ 
reason of this seems to be obvious 
enough. Such versions, instead of 
being, as the Freneh would say, “ 
portations” of the original author inte 
another language, are neither mote 
nor less than attempts to drag 
the modern reader into a sort of 
quaintance with an idiom totally 
reign to him. In the phrase of Mrs 
Winifred Jenkins, “‘ They are all the 
same as Greek or Latin, only the 
words are different.” Like the Kremlin 
at Brighton, or the Parthenon on the 
Calton Hill, the su ure is still 
outlandish, though the bricks andmor- 
tar are English. The mere John Bull 
does not semen aries sree 
is set agape, puzzles his head to 
know whether he hesiosthis ald linge; 
or ad “eed a — one. perro 
a antical people are not 
scholars, the case is otherwise. : y 
are either really to- 

their old favourites once more. 
= of reading 

to have an i 
something ‘ aaessical” / 
a version of this sort is a 
upon the same conventi 
that an old cloak, or’a slo 


upon the stage, is a “ di 
no further. Bottom 
ted’;” he is the same to 
, and those who 
rst sight not to know 
for stage effect. ; at : 
tors of poetry reduced. 


Awe acs 
preserve the phrase hey lon 
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though poesy remain. ‘ God’s sonties, 
"tis a hard way to hit,” when the Ex- 


difficulties ; but there need be little 
hesitation in determining which diffi- 
culty to.choose. Itis the poet, in short, 
-whom we must attempt to translate, 
rather than his work. We must en- 
deavour to make his spirit live again 
in our own times, and to treat his mat- 
ter as if that spirit guided the pen. 
Since we cannot effect a ‘‘ consubstan- 
tial,” we must strain after something 
likea “real” presence—a matter which, 
if any body does not understand, he 
must ask Mr Philpotts and the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers. We must try to 
conceive how such men as Horace and 
Tibullus, were they living now, would 
write Odes and Elegies; and so re- 
write what they have written,—a task 
about as easy as to make a coat-and- 
waistcoat statue of Welli or old 
Blucher, in the spirit of Farnese 
Hercules, or the Apollo Belvidere.— 
This is ‘ Literally” to translate a poet, 
a different thing from a set of unwill- 


i eee nenanee 
idioms , like a parcel of awkward coun- 
try boobies blundering through a Pa- 

That the best of the ancient classic 
poets, themselves, sometimes transla- 
ted in this manner, any one may con- 


Sapp 
original Greek. It is any thing but 
literal: and if the excellent English 
translation in the Spectator be brought 
womparison, it will be found to be 


The abrupt way in which the 

translation is broken off, may be eccen- 
There is no reason to 

» he did 

irit of 
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The question to be answered is, why 
the Odes of Horace, (for it is the Odes 
that are the difficulty, ) should be less 
tractable in the hands of the transla- 
tors, than almost any other ancient 
work? That they have been so, is al- 
lowed on all hands. ‘They are the op- 
probrium poetarum. Every body has 
tried the adventure, and nobody-has 
succeeded. It isa fine paradox to puz- 
zle the critics, who baw! so loudly for 
literal translations. No Latin poetry is 
so easy to construe—none is so plain in 
diction, so unambitious in sentiment, 
so simple in expression, so familiar in 
design and subject. They by nomeans 
answer our preconceived ideas of this 
= of writing. They are not Pin- 

ic Odes. By the term ode an Eng- 
lishman is immediately reminded of 
the cloudy effusions of Collins and of 
Gray—Lofty but obscure, magnificent 
but cumbrous and inflated—of a soar- 
ing and original, but yet a laboured 
and unwieldy sublimity ; high, misty, 
and picturesque. ‘This is the reverse 
of the style of Horace, which has al- 
most as unmeaningly been called lyri- 
cal. In our ignorance of ancient mu- 
sic in general, and of the ancient con- 
ceptions of melody, it would be arro- 
_ to deny that these pieces may 
ave been sung. Indeed the Carmen 
Seculare no doubt was sung. Still it 
is difficult to conceive that they could 
have been so with any good effect. 
Melody, which can only properly exist 
in the poetical expression of some pas- 
sion or intense feeling, requires words 
conveying similar sentiments. But the 
Odes of ‘Horace are not, in general, 
passionate—they are, for the most part, 
calm, sedate, elegant, and sensible. 
When passion is betrayed, it is most 
frequently in touches of irony and sar- 
casm.- His very sorrow is philosophi- 
cal. The Odes, in fact, are the effu- 
sions of a philosopher, whose warmer 
feelings have been cooled by advancing 
age and bitter experience. His friend- 
ship has outlived his love, and his jo- 
viality his courage. He hangs up 
wet garments in the temple of Nep- 
tune, and fairly jokes about his incon- 
stant Pyrrhas and Lydias, and. his 
* relicté non bene parmula,” more in- 
clined to forget his mishaps over a bot- 
tle, or satirize in turn the hard-hearted 
nymphs who had insulted his advances, 
than to sigh and complain. These com- 


ee a 


t social man, who is inclined to en- 
11 















é* 
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joy himself, though with elegance and any other classic. What isthe result of 
moderation. They abound in friendli- this ?. The easy familiarity of phrase, 
ness and good fellowship—in practi- when “ done into English,” is, to the 
cal philosophy and unyarnished sense. general reader, a repulsive plain- 
They have theairof being written after ness, and the simply elegant, but yet 
dinner, orratherafter supper—but then plain sense of the sentiment, becomes 
it is after a moderate supper. They trite and lumbering common-place. 
are exquisitely pent little copies of The redeeming spirit is gone. Had 
verses, struck off to amuse a friend, to Horace been less easy of construction, 
please a patron, to flatter a mistress, he would haye been far better trans- 
or to teaze a rival—easy and natural; lated into English, We should have 
with little enthusiasm, little artifice, been put upon soaring a little after his 
and no romance. genius, instead of making stepping- 

That translators should have espe- /stones of his words, wherewith to 
cially failed in that which appears to/ hobble over our task. As it is, the 
be especially translatable, is paradoxi-| mere English reader is inevitably dis-- 
cal enough. To many, the explana- appointed with him, and thinks in his 
tion may appear to be little less so. | heart, (though he dares not say s0,)° 
‘‘ The interpreter may be the most un- | that the far-boasted odes are a set of 
intelligible of the two.” It cannot be | common ideas in common metfe. Let. 
helped. Horace is hardest to translate, us, by way of proof, take three or 
precisely as the smoothest ice is most four different translations of one of his 
difficult to stand upon. He is foo easy. pieces, and we shall find that, the least 
The natural familiarity and clearness, literal is the most readable transla-' 
both of his sentiment and diction, are tion. The fifth Ode of the first Book 
too tractable to verbal renderings into is short, and may answer the purpose.’ 
English. The consequence is, that It is, however, more than usuall 
translators have ever had a tendency’ pointed, and is therefore more than an 
to translate Horace more literally than. impartial example. 


TO PYRRHA. 
While liquid odours round him breathe, § While, by his easy faith betray’d, 
What youth thy rosy bower beneath He now enjeys thee,  carpY maid, 

Now courts thee to be kind ? Thus amiable and 3 
Pyrrha, for whose unwary heart - He fondly hopes that thou shalt prove 
Dost thou, thus drest with careless art, Thus ever vacant to his love, 

Thy yellow tresses bind ? Nor heeds the faithless wind. 


How often shall th’ unpractised youth, Unh > to whom, untried, 

Of alter’d Gods and injured Thon chinest. alas! in beauty’s pride; 
With tears, alas ! complain ! While I, now safe on shore, 

How soon behold, with wond’ring eyes, Will consecrate the pictured storm, 

The blackening winds tempestuous rise, § And all my grateful vows perform, 


And scowl along the main ! To Neptune’s saving power. 
FRANCIS... 

.T0 PYRRHA, 
What youth, bedew’d with moist e, Who now, all credulous, all gay, ih 
Courts thee, oh ! Pyrrha; maid ! Enjoys thy smile ; on whose vain pride’ 
With neat simplicity array’d, Thy fickle favour shines oe 


In the sweet bow’r where roses bloom ? And soft, deceitful breezes play. 


For whom dost thou in ringlets form My fate the pictured wreck displays; ° - 
Thy golden locks ? Oft shall he wail pan Seep meen see 
Thy truth, swift changing as the gale, In mighty Neptune’s sacred. fane, 

View the wild waves, and shudder at the Record my oie. cemngn an geen Eaesion 

storm, CAWEN. 

TO PYRRHA. ty Ly? sale 

What slender youth, bedew’d with liquid Plain in thy neatness. O how oft shall he 
On faith and changed Gods complain, and 

Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave ? seas, 

Pyrtha, for whom bind’st thou Rough with black winds and storms, 
In wreaths thy golden hair ? .. Unwonted shall admire ! 
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joys thee, credulous, all gold, 


always amiable, 
ing gales 


To whom oases et at seem’st fair. Me 
i w" 


in vo 
Picture sacred wall declares to have 
. hung 
My dank and dripping weeds 
To the stern God of sea. 
MILTON. 


TO PYRRHA. 


To whom now, Pyrrha, art thou kind ? 
To what heart-ravish’d lover 

Dost thou thy golden locks unbind, 
Thy hidden sweets discover, 

And, with large bounty, open set 

All the bright stores of thy rich cabinet ? 


Cee cy byl 
*d faith complain ! 
is own fortunes find to be 
i so vain, 
eleon-like a hue, 
Phat still their colour changes with it too. 


How oft, alas! will he admire 
The blackness of the skies, 


Who ne’er before, alack, had been at sea ! 


Of the foregoing versions, most read- 
ers will agree that is the best, or at 
least the most readable, which is the 


least literal. cyst gcmyer though it 
be, it has most of the spirit, nee h 
least of the body, of the author. The 


name and well-known inverted style 
of Milton, are barely sufficient to 


make us relish his severe version of 
this elegant little ode. From this little 
, however, it is evident that 

t familiarity is the “ saving 
grace” of the lighter effusions of Ho- 
race. It is this which makes the imi- 
tations of him, or rather the applica- 
tion of sg ng sor mg events and 
persons, often erable to bona fide 
translations, Aen judiciously Pm 
cuted. His allusions, to be Rey, 
must be rendered familiar, and they 


can only be familiar by being recent. 


Of the Consular Fasces, or Soracte co- 
vered with snow, or of a Cadus of Al- 
banian or Falernian wine, we have 
but indistinct ideas ; but a gold stick, 
or a red ribbon, comes pat to our ima- 
i 3 and every one can relish an 
to Arthur's Seat or (if the 
Cockneys will have it so) to Ri nd 


He enjoys thy calmy sunshine now, 
. And no breath stirring hears ; 
In the clear heaven of thy brow 
No smallest cloud appears. 
He sees thee gentle, fair, and gay, 
And trusts the faithless April of thy May. 


- Unhappy, thrice unhappy he, 


* To whom thou, untried, dost shine ; 

But there’s no danger now for me, 
Since o’er Loretto’s shrine, 

In witness of the shipwreck past, 

My consecrated vessel hangs at last. 


CowLeEY. 


Hill, or the foretaste of a bottle of 
Chateau Margoux or Lacryme Christi. 

It is the happy glancing at something 

known that is the mainspring of the 

business, with the air of ease and gen- 

tlemanly freedom. Thus we like War- 

ren Hastings’s imitation of the “‘ Otium 

Divos” better than the original, and 

chuckle over the waggish Parodies of 
Horace in London, more than becomes 

good pedants, imbued with a proper 

veneration for the ancients. These 

are the real arguments against literal 

translations. It is quite as well, how- 

ever, that in its own nature it is im- 

pa of being continued to any 

ength. The loftier the poetry, too, 

the more this rule holds. How quick- 

ly the sublimities of Ancient Pistol 

were puzzled by literal translations! 

The instance is to the point. \“‘ Mister 

Fer, (quoth he,) I'll fer him and firk 

him, and ferret him: discuss the same 

unto him in French, boy.” To which, 
the boy replieth, “‘ I do not ‘know the 

French for ‘ fer’ and ‘irk’ and ‘ ferret ’” 

It was so much the better. - 

. D. 
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Stanzas on the Death of John Kemble. 


STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF JOHN KEMBLE. 


Tue star that o’er departed 
Shed forth its bright and saree beam, 
Even as its brilliance di jae 
Proclaims that life is all a dream. 
Kemble ! before our visions thou 
Did’st pass, the n of men ; 
Thine eyes flash’d lightnings, and thy brow 
Awed Darkness to her den ! 


Thy genius took a thousand forms, 
To grace—to dazzle—to dismay— 
Now brooding o’er dim-gather’d storms, 
Now shedding rosy, radiant day. 
Witness the Moor’s all-jealous ire ; 
Witness the Prince's restless eye ; 
Witness the King’s contrition dire, 
The Roman’s dignity ! 


Thou stood’st, an emblem to our eyes, 
Of all that saddens or sublimes— 
A form a from the skies, 
To nobly i ancient times— 
To say, “ Behold in me revived, 
Torn from tradition’s pictured page, 
One, who in guilt or glory lived, 
In some far vanish'd age!” 


Lo! even thou the shade art fled— 
Upon a far romantic shore, 
Fate bade thee mingle with the dead, 
And we behold thy form no more ! 
No more !—yet brightly shalt thou shine, 
A thought that never. can depart, 
Mingled with youth’s warm dreams divine, 
In many a grateful heart. 





Sunset Thoughts. 
SUNSET THOUGHTS. 


How beautiful the setting sun 
R o’er the wave ! ) 
Like Virtue, life’s drear warfare done, 


Desce 


nding to the grave ; 


Yet smiling with a brow of love, 
Benignant, pure, and kind, 

And blessing, ere she soars above, 
The realms ‘she leaves behind. 


The cloudlets, edged with crimson light, 


Veil o’er 


the blue serene, 


While swift the legions of the night, 


Are shadowi 


o'er the scene. 


The sea-gull, with a wailing moan, 
Up starting, turns to seek 

Its lonely dwelling-place, upon 
The promontory’s peak. 


The heaving sea—the distant hill— 


The wani 
With melanc 
The swelling 


sky—the woods— 
oly musing fill 


» that broods 


Upon the light of other days, 


Whose 


ories now are dull, 


And om the visions Hope could raise, 
Vacant, but beautiful ! 


Where are the bright illusions vain, 


That fancy 


boded forth ? 


Sunk to their silent caves again, 
Aurore of:the North: - 

Oh! who would live those visions o'er, 
All brilliant though they seem, 

Since Earth ‘is but a desert shore, 
And Life a weary dream! © 





THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY.” 


eee | it = of oe advanta- 
in the public opinion in 

that the ‘Now has es attain- 
ed a rank in literature much above 
what it was some time ago allowed to 
assume. It was formerly looked upon 
as a kind of reading only fit for the 
idle among the young, who might skim 
over the pages of a novel in the mo- 
ments of hair-dressing, (when hair- 


was the fashion) ; and, if not 
i + hurtful and denioralizing, 
was as a waste of time, as a 


set 
zelaxation enfeebling the mind, de- 
structive of those common-sense views 
’ of life which its romantic or sentimen- 
. tal fictions wished to discrédit, as op- 
posed to practical wisdom or useful 


benevolenee. The heroic romance had 
away, and given place ‘to tales, 
enerally of high life, almost as little 
fike nature, or the actual world, as the 
figments of chivalric valour, or roman- 
tic love, tournaments of rival knights, 
ot combats with barbarous giants. 
Now, however, the Novel has at- 
tained a very different station in mo- 
dern literature. It rises sometimes:in- 
to the region of History ; lifts the em- 
broid curtain of grandeur and ex- 
alted rank ; enters imperial palaces ; 
tells what greatness truly is, when 


‘ stripped of the dazzling accompani- 


ment of its parade, and attends it in 
those private apartments where diplo- 
macy never made its formal reverence, 
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nor or masters of cere- 
change has been carried to. a great, 
sometimes, perhaps, an extravagant 
and fictitious narra- 
tive have co ded to keep very 
humble company, and have given, 
sometimes in the very homely lan- 
e of the humble persons of its 
pm cg ** the short and simple,” 
but at least the genuine and 
ed, “‘ annals. of the poor.” _ . 
_ The author (whoever he is, for it is 
now the er i v to write and publish 
incognito) of the Trials of Margaret 
Lyndsay, had given a very favourable 
specimen of this last-mentioned species 
of ition in his Lights and Sha- 
dows of Scottish Life ; he has now em- 
ied, in one connected and extended 
story, those ideas of the unassuming 
virtue of the lower ranks, in situations 
of sorrow and affliction, calculated to 
strengthen, by their example, the pa- 
tience, the resignation, and the piety, 
of the unfortunate, and to shew what 
comforts a sense of honesty, of kind 
and humane feeling towards man, and 
of a firm dependence on God, can be- 
stow amidst severe and repeated trials. 
. Itrequires a very uncommon talent 
for the construction of a fable, the 


orme- 


contrivance of incidents, and diversity 
of character, to fix the attention and 
amuse the mind of the reader through 
a volume of 400 very closely-printed 


Now, the author of this volume 
most undoubtedly kept up the 
interest of it with ex inary 
power,.and yet he has not assumed 
the merit of a skilfully ed story, 
or artificial development of plot, which 
has often failed even with some hi 
celebrated and most popular novelists. 
He has shewn his heroine, Margaret 


Lyndsay, most amiable, virtuous, and 
plow, through a variety of trials from 

upwards, not in adyen- 
tures.at all uncommon or complex, but 
amidst privations and distresses which 
reach A poor be lowly in ordi- 
nary life, and call forth those qualities 
and dispositions, whether or evil, 
which such situations exhibit, attend- 
ed with their customary effects, and 
attended with their customary joys or 
sorrows,—joys never buoyant with 
violent rapture, sorrows not often sunk 
in deep ir, and. neither the one 


The Trials of Margaret, Lyndaay. 


oe 
cidents, such gs strike or ove 
the feelings of the. i rarely, we 
say, for a few such do occur, and their: 

arden ee ree: 
Ww. Ing, | ‘ o ” 
ness with which the author has ae 
forth this particular branch of 


wers. 

This is certainly a useful species of 
com position ; if it can extend the em~ 
pire of virtue and religion, and bring 
bumble anksof society, wacad tereagh 

umble ‘society, 
scenes with which the higher classes of 
mankind are often but little, too little, 
familiar, it may profit both. ‘ Take 
physic,” (says the tempest-heaten 
ks Take physic, P 
6s i 

Expose thyself to fool whet crete fond, 
That you may cast the superflux to them, 
And shew the heavens more just.” 

Such may reasonably be expected to 
be the dios. if toch Veguolares that 
of Margaret Lyndsay, and as such we 
would carneray as ie it to i 
perusal of the gay and y>¥ 
youth has been lapped in indul- 
gences of wealth, opm na es 
indolent privileges of high birth or 
elevated rank. They need be in no 
apprehension of encountering tedium 
or ennui in the perusal ; for, true to 
nature, and to humble nature, as the 


-work is, there is also a deep ti 


pony 
of poetry and passion thrown over it, 
Thich, without diminishing the fide~ 
lity of the picture of lowly life, exalts 
the character of a nompenceniaae 
preserves sure and undoubted the: 
Sem td its a. His sn r+ 
has long en a strong 
public . It was universally recei~ 
ved, and is still valued, as a 
beautiful union of the spirit of poetry 





~ templations are so familiar, and in 
which they seem to take so’ much 
melancholy pleasure. It tous, 

_ that there is more of earnestness and 
fervour in some of the quiet ' 


embellishment ; and great as 
writer's popularity is, we are sure 
it would be much increased if he would 
carry this matter still further, and, 
_without sacrificing any is i 
nko, which is, 


always must 


, essentially poetic, labour to subdue 
ion still more nearly to the 
level of prose composition. 


neatly as folows:~ Horn of creditable 


printer) for the support of himself and 
sare be mother ba notwithstand- 
ing: this slender means of » he 
made what might be 


May, 

in the course of which it was not 
end whither the had sailed, nor was 
there any communication with, or ins 
i about hith, at or some timé 


‘ ian any eeprom cabin teh : 


For sixteen years this family lived 
iet and contented happiness at Brae- 
, ahamlet situated about two miles 
from Edin , under the shelter of 
the highest line of the Brajd-hills. 
But at the end of that period, —— 
by the thoughtless depravity of thets: 

y thet ss depravity 

ther, Walter Lyndsay, who is deseri- 
bed me = not of firm ahd fixed 
inciples, having been long wavering 
fn hie religious belief, and ‘who 
that belief altogether overset by be- 
coming a member of 4 political, anid, 
like most of those political, a free- 
thinking society ; an association which 
seduced him from moral rectitude; as 
well as religious principles: Under 
this baneful influence, . forgot: his 
fear of God, his affection to his wife, 
his duty to his children, his reverence 
for his venerable mother, and linked 
himself to the deserted wife of one of 
the profligate members of the club, 
with whom he lived in adultery ; and 
after being Foner on treasonable 
practices, and liberated from such im- 
at -went off with this aban- 
ioned woman, leaving his family to 
the support of what their incessant la+ 
bour could procure them, burdened as 
they were with the maintenance and 
care of the poor innocent Marion, and 
her palsied grandmother. Of the bur- 
then of this aged woman they were Tre- 

lieved by her death, which took pls 

at the very moment when the infatus 

ted Walter left the country in company 
with his paramour ; atid as for the 

blind and most engaging Esther, J 
formed no part of that burthen, for, 
notwithstanding the want of sight, she 
learned with aready docility the little 
pieces of work bf which’ the blind. are 
on such as making of baskets atid 
other wicker-work, so that she contri- 


3. Buted ta the little funds of her fatailly 


by‘her labour, while with her Voice, a 
voice of uncommon sweetness, anda 
skill almost intuitive in singing, she 
gratified and amused ‘them in the 
pauses of their labour, and gave \ec- 
stacy to their songs of praise each Sab- 
bath-day in church. But of those 
little enjoyments they were sdon dé- 


edb an infectious 
re ictscea olla 





and Marion ; and, in addition ‘to that 
calamity, her mother, after suffering 
some months the alan ies of 
a hidden disease, died the death of a 
Christian, escaping from a world of 


“with ‘the evils of + 


tér Margaret was 
and ‘alone ;—not 
uifriended, ‘indeed, for she had at~ 
tracted the notice, and acquired the 
friendship, ae yd “en 9 
youn: , a Miss Wedderburn, who 
pears: Sores (A her mother’s house to 
be her friend and-companion, and the 
instructress of two young sisters, in 
which office Ma found her dut 
edhe sremecanl an a task. In this 
house, er, she met with ore of 
those’ Trials which the author has 
- shewn her ‘to overcome,—the love and 
the addresses of ‘young Mr Wedder- 
burn, who pressed her to marry him, 
or at least to engage to marry him 
after his ‘mother’s death: His a 
instances to this engagement she posi- 
tively refused to comply with, and 
after vindicatin in the eyes 
of Mrs Wedder of all design on 
her son, or even the ingratitude 
ios aa encouragement to 
i , She left the house, and 
went to a granduncle’s in Clydesdale, 
proctor her father had bona long 
r y some family difference. 
This old man, though a miser, and 
long indifferent about his brotlier’s 
family, and indeed about all the world 
except an old housemaid, his only and 
faithful domestic, was so won by thie 


and amiable ‘qualities of his 
iece, as to ‘keep her in his 
use, and leave-her his property, all 


except a certain portion to her brother 
Laurence; now a lieutenant in the 
navy, after his death. Here, in the 
: and secluded village where 
r uncle’s farm was situated, she lived 
a happy and useful life, ‘till its serenity 
was disturbed by a passion which she 
pws he the son ~ eed agi 
friend, , 2 
Mr Oswald, ra ‘hs returned the 
army soon after she was settled in his 
father’s parish. To this young man, 
who, ‘after ‘a youth confessedly irre 
, had now, it was sv |, Te. 
all his i 


th of Agi Re me PES are 
seat vit oat | coe 
teary bf the severest sorrow. 


(for as such he had again jo 


army,) wounded, and ‘reduced b 
attack of the fever to the 
of death. In the extremity of h 
Kanab aba tid, Sig streets < 
burgh, “and er 
Infirmary, whence h 
fication of his state to his 


who watched, with 





hankengnans Sever boda 


. o 3, 
with an account of that quiet state 
nal ype ahgMaryarura pal 


of virtue and benévolence,inwhich he 


latter days of Margaret 


so many Trials over- 


af pisty, and. the forctente of thone 
joys in a future state reserved for the 


are some of what may. be 


called the minor and subordinate parts ed 


of the story, which, however, pro- 
duce Trials to prangnent Lyndsay, 
little less affecting what may 


¢ ly said to be suppo- 

to baie bem introduced as ex- 

l “< soa Poco russ of recti- 

tu mce, and warnings: to 
others of what a want of pot Bags 

ead to, even in the _best-regula 

minds. A young man, Harry Needham, 

md a her recg Laurence, 

tempts her to go in their jigger-rigg’d 

boat, ing to their chip, , to see 

her brother, now on board the ship in 

Leith Roads, though it was Sunday, 

and she had left home with the inten- 

tion of goi ated Tpninioeted 

terminated very tragitally. 

The boat is upset by the sudden rising 


of M ,. to prevent one of the 
sailors shooting a sea-mew, (the author 
ot that this was on a Sunday,) 
wly winnowing its flight over their 
ape is taken out of the 

-in a lifeless state, but restored, 

not without an illness of two or three 


the care of her mother ;— 
ty Needham is drowned. 
ep’ 
ther might have 
Teads to.nothing in the progress 


, and rather oppresses the reader, 
weiged down as his imagination is 
r numberless calamities that 
affect the unhappy family of the Lynd- 
“Oi dihiee occasional trial, though 
of that gentle melancholy whi 
duces pensiveness than 
the slow consuming illness 
of Michael Graham, a young 
n de: for the church,. whose 
story is so extremely like that of 
“Michael Bruce, the amiable but short- 
_ lived poet of Kinross-shire, that the 
author mentions the parallelism him- 
self. One peculiarity only’belongs to 


EMay, 


story ichael Graham. 
Ly sainted love ich ines 
the beaut and excellence of Margaret 
Toplannien inspired him, and whi 
owns at last in an interesting scene, 
—a meeting with her in the retirement 
of the Willow Arbour, near her house, 
That. interview has also a parallel in 
the scene in the Man of Feeling, where 
the dying Harley discloses. his love to 
Miss Walton ; but when the character 
and features of Graham’s mind haye 
been once introduced, it cannot be call~ 
iarism to put intu his mouth lan- 
guage which such dispositions in such 
a situation would naturally prompt. 
Another passage closely resembles the 
very admirable and affecting scene in 
the Antiquary, where the fisherman's 
mother is introduced at the funeral of . 
her grandson. One incident in this 
book is perhaps still more dramatic 
than the exhibition of the old woman 
in the last-mentioned novel, namely, 
the grandmother walking with noise- 
less ghost-like step into the room,, on 
hearing the resolution of Walter.to 
desert his family, and pronouncing a 
mother’s curse on him in the anguish 
and. indignation of her parting, soul, 
if he forsakes them. Somewhat akin 
to this defect of novelty, is what will 
probably strike the reader as a repeti- 
tion which the author gives of himself, 
in the two characters of Walter Lynd-~ 
say and Ludovic. Oswald ; and is equals. 
ly observable in those of the paramour 
of Walter, and the first wife of Ludo- 
vic—both bold bad women ; wronged 
indeed, but resenting their wrongs in 
a violent and outrageous manner.. The 
incidents affecting them, as well as 
their characters, are nearly a repeti- 
tion of what in itself is not of a plea- 
sant sort. We always feel uneasy at 
seeing the female character thus exhi- 
bited in features so unamiable, as well 
as masculine. Even its virtues,should 
be of a quiet, and gentle sort ;—such 
are those of the author’s principal cha- 
racter, Margaret Lyndsay, and they 
are sketched with the delicacy of no 
ordinary pencil. 
_ In the delineation of character, there 
is perhaps some want of individual fea- 
ture, the amiable as well as the, un- 
amiable traits being of a general kind. 
The principal character, . Margaret 
Lyndsay, is every thing that is loyely 
in person and excellent in mind; but 
we seldom see, in her sentiments or 
conduct, these sudden, abrupt, un- 





“the * objett of st 


answered by this 
level tone, as it might be called, of 
character, which suits the rank and 
condition of the persons of this drama, 
than it would have béen by more vehe- 
ment ebullitions of ion, which are 
shewn amidst the storms of more exalt- 
ed life, amidst scenes of higher and 
more public interest. ‘The same an- 
swer may be made to a defect which 
some critics, who require strongly im- 
pressive qualities in fictitious writing, 
may Object to this work, that there is 
too little of relief in ‘the delineations 
of character, and in the circumstances 
of the is introduced into it. But 
the author may reply, that Nature, in 
the simple forms in which this tale is 
meant to exhibit her, does not deal in 
extremes, and is best represented in 
those middle tints which belong to the 
world as it is. “He may rely on it, that 
his taste has not deceived him ; and 
that there is a charm about the purity, 
innocence, and loving nature of his 
heroine, quite sufficient to make any- 
thing that befals her intensely inte- 


resting. 

‘The general style of the work is of 
‘a piece with this picture of ordinary 
life. It does not rise into eloquence 
of an ardent a! impassioned sort ; 4 
its language has a quiet elegance an 
refinement, which flows in an even 


tenor of r and carefully chosen 
samuaneting Aleiaieiing sufficiently 
the personal meee as well as 
the moral attributes, of the persons, 
sconanye ie the wtidet of which they 
» in the - of Ww 
are placed, morally speaking. It pre- 
sents us with a chart of moral life, 
and points out the shoals and quick- 
sands which, in the voyage of that life, 
are 80 ofteni to be met with. It fur- 
nishes the tenants of the village and 
the hamlet with a manual of those 
duties: which they owe to God, to 
themselves, and their neighbours, and 
shiews whence they Say Goeive happi- 
ness in prosperous, and comfort in ad- 
verse fortute. ano style sometimes 
approaches ps too near to poetry, 
a Fedundance of Geatheter ont 
t occasionally of a compound sort. 
We have duane more once, 
alluded .to this as a defect ; and 
yet weallow, that, in the finer and 


ys, only to such as can 

understand it. And surel t person - 
must be of a strange mind, who would 
run the risk of weakening a writer of 
great and acknowledged genius, : by 
pressing ‘upon him too closely the cons 
sideration of a few mere superficial pes 
culiarities, which in no way whatever 
affect the general tone of lect, 
but, in removing which, hie might per- 
haps chance to remove Pail 
worth all the triumphs that ever mere 
criticism could achieve. alt deh 

There is one person of the author’s 
drama whom he seems mymckrer | 
exhibiting, which a ‘poet may inde 
choose, as painters sometimes select 
melancholy and unpleasant subjects 
for the sake of the’ pictures which 
they give an op ty of drawing, 
sey, whtbe tabedisy of td Was 
say, W imbecili nind was oc= 
casioned by a violent fever in jiegne 
fancy. But this dark portrait 
been painted with. a force. perhaps 
more than sufficient, by different'an- 
thors ; and we are not sure if it were 


sons, more numerous 
ly imagined, who have children or near 
relations in such 4 calamitous sittias 
tion. But, in justice to the author.of 
this work, we must add, that. the de< 
scriptions are most true to nature, andl, 
an ene e 
pre of a certain innocent’ 
simple enjoyment which Providence 
dered state of mind, Her short sefi- 
; ‘ ’ -appros . - 
priate language, and shew a dim seres 
nity of mind (if. the peg -be 
allowed 'us) amidst. the mist- wh 


clouds her: reason. 


rbarrtnt 


seal Bs nes ea 
Ltt . . 5 e a 
Robin-red-breast aaaalt buried ? Wen 
soon see ;’ and then she ‘rat to her.tame 


pongo er , 
had team inrher eubahaer ne ales was to 
be taken with the rest.to Braehead.” .... 
cent life, that =n 
drawn with a masterly hand. 


ie 





her death-bed,. is oor 


S858 
Bee 


ri 


a,** 
cH 


Ter blind sister, Esther, is a cha- 
raeter of a less tnixed sort ; her blind 
ness‘ is so alleviated by her capacity 

amusements, 


or gentle iety are advantageously con- 
trasted with the dark fanatical religion 
of Miss Ramsay, a disciple of that 
gloomy school with whom religion is 
always clothed with terror, and the 
image of the merciful and benevolent 
Deity for ever shaded with the frowns 
of anger and displeasure. A single ex, 
pressive. stroke exhibits another con- 
trast,—that of a vulgar worldly Glas- 
gow shopkeeper, in the person of the 
well-fed pursy Widow Alison, whose 
portrait is sketched with a Tenier’s 
pencil, .“* whirling down a yard of 
twine from the roller to tie a two- 
pound parcel of brown sugar.” 

Such passing strokes of the pencil 
shew an intimacy with the cuales 
features of rural manners and scenery, 
which give the writer and his story an 
interest with the reader. Such is that 
picture of the bed-room and of the kit- 
chen-parlour in Daniel Craig's house, 
which we have quoted above ; such the: 
description of the assembling of the 
con, ree iow at a country church: 

“ congregation began to collect in 
the church-yard—somme standing in little 
and others ‘sitting down in the 

upon the grave-stones, or the old 
mossy wall. The bell tinkled clear in the 
om, oe its sound brought to- 
er, in quickening motion, - 
ae or the braes, and cloling fran 
the hollows: A quiet animation prevail- 
ed—the salutations of courtesy partook of. 
the spirit of religion ; and the com 
joo es pentane oy 
mon sentiment by which we feel ourselves 
to be united, as brethren of mankind.” - - 


And of similar merit is the description 
of the ground about the farm-house, 
with its various little accompaniments, 
the genuine landscape of unpretending 
neatness and aw : oN 
“She (Margaret) made no vio! 

about Nether-Place, for she f 
memory of her old kind uncle; ani she 
swept not away any of the antique objects 
that had been familiar to his eyes, howeyer 
rude or homely. But still there appeared 
all the difference between you 
and old fancies ; 


a spirit of brighter éx- 
ression encom the avenue, garden, 
» and adjacent fields; ‘and, “while 
every thing in ‘itself permanent was riot 
only allowed to remain, but was 
Sho gros otgne tabblo 
root-seats, the “beech: hedges, } 
little shed, in whose niches the tufted bee- 
14 ; 





- The consolation of religion 
wanting to the afflicted in this tale of 
Trials. Margaret has recourse to her 
Bible amidst the distressing uncer- 
tainty of what might he the result of 
the gonros to throw herself on the. 
cindness of an uncle, whom she had 
never seen, and whom her father’s 
conduct had es from her. The 
i ful serenity 
which suits the temper of this excel- 
lent young woman. ~ 


appy—and that she ought to be sad and 
sorrowful in memory of the beloved dead. 
But conscience whispefed away all such 
idle misgivings, and guarded her pure spi- 
ritual happiness. Not even could the re- 


the New Testament, Ag she again 
the and lifted up her eyes, how 
ingly beautiful the green kaolls, with 
heir little groups of lambs asleep or in 
ae looked to heaven, how 
mers the blue depths of 
! She rose with an 
walked on along the 
reary du as if it had been the soft 

of a murmuring rivulet.” 

Such also is that.e t passage, 
descriptive of the Jay musings. 
of Margaret, comtmuning with her own 
Serial ete panatheniiie his 
by that book which was her dailyguide jy 
and comfort,” © Rare 


t arose, and knowing that on 
¢ latch of the 
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CMay, 
thought of her own calamities. © 
sat eyeing ber brother with a 
» countenance; and blind Esther, whose own. 
steps were so limited, followed in a dream 
the course of the ship in which Laurence 
had sailed so many thousand leagues, and 
formed her own incommunicable ideas of 
the countries he described, and their 

inhabitants. Poor Marion, 

ting, as it seemed, her present life, in the 
vivid remembrance ‘of other days, recog- 
tized pieces of the furniture formerly fa-. 
miliar to her, went up to the | wicker 
cage, and spoke to the thrush by his name, 
and then patted the head of the large 4 
natured mastiff, which she knew to be an 
old acquaintance. * Let us return thanks,’ 
said John Walker,—and every one’ was 
silent as he repeated the prayer-and thanks-' 
giving.” - “ 

Somewhat of a more serious and’ 
elevated sort, but-equally natural and 
pleasing, is the description of the night- 
scene, when Margaret sleeps in the 
house where her benevolent friend, 
Mrs Wedderburn, had sheltered her 
after her mother’s death. 

» “Tt was the same room in which ‘she 
had slept during the most undisturbed part 
of her life, when, snatched from poverty and 
obscure distress, she had been admitted in- 
to the very bosom of the most enlightened 
happiness, and made one of a family dis- 
tinguished. in the possession of all tempo- 
ral advantages, by every Christian virtue. 
She felt now enclosed by all peaceful 
thoughts ; and along with softened remem- 
brances of the past, came bri hter hopes of 
the future. ithin the walls of this one 
house were almost all she dearly loved, and 
they were all lying in silence and sleep. 
She looked from her window into the clear 
night, and those beautiful meadows, where 
she had so often walked in joy with Fran- 
ces and Harriet, were all reposing in the 
moonlight. Over the tops of the groves 
her heart sailed onwards to sweet Braehead, 
and saw a confused vision of that her early 
habitation. The dead were there alive, 
voices heard that had fcr years been silent 
in the dust. Like the songs of an angel 
swelling in the_starry heaven, were now 
the remembered tones of blind Esther’s 
voice, hymning beside her mother’s knees. 
And love, which, ‘as well as fear, peoples 
the night with phantoms, brought theimage 
of that mother close to her side, till she.al- 
most staricd to behold the visible presence 
of one who could now be embraced Lut in 
a dream. These were Margaret’s waking 
thoughts before she lay down on the once 
accustomed bed ; and they brightened into 
still more overwhelming bliss in the mys- 
terious, i prehensible, and incommu- 
nicable world of rv 
The still-life of the rural pieture is 








. 
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L y, after 
tieated with her 
the neatness the 
kitchen-parlour. | - 
R number of its chairs was increa- 
scd_the ie pce: stains 
imprison or alive—-some 
flower-pots, geraniums, and hydrangi 
and even a myrtle or two, under the fos- 
ig care of Margaret Lyndsay, diffused 
a feeling of natural Seaiaty feden wall 
to: thing that could stain the 
Gleanliness of the Was unremoved, 
except the clay-nests of the swallows, which 
were ull held sacred—an old colony, whose 
tegulary returning childre were vernally 
poms | with their undisturbing twitter- 
ings, to the eaves, sheds, and window- 
where they liad made good their 
u by a tenure of unnumbered 
summers.” 
_ In description of natural scenery, 
powers of the author are of no or- 
inary sort... We shall, without fear 
of ti our. readers, give another ex~ 
: page 233,—the lands-ape 
gf a summer morning, in which Mar- 


‘lambs on the sunny haa 


bl 


dni gantry Gostog 


of 


of the cushat-dove, somew 

off in ‘his Tonesome wood.” 

It is, indeed, one of the excélléntien — 
of this little wotk, that pa he 
inoecatee Whe pasees tp rality and the - 
and circumstance, whether of ¢ 
ill fortane, the good which it 
ces, the ill which: it supports. « W 
wish that a cheap edition ———- 
power of those readers of -the’ 
ranks, of which there- re now mah 


garet bogina her journey to her grand- depend 


“ It was one of the perfect days of Jul . 
when Nature is felt to be within the very 
heart of the year, 
never to have been such a thing as winter 
or decay. The blue heavens were stedfast 
with their marbled clouds, and all the fair 
and gorgeous Of perishable vapours 
seemed then as if they were ever ing. A 
general murmur of bliss prevailed, and it 

i e solitary girl, as she walk- 


lizard, as it glided through 
tall grass by the way-sfile,— 
ing, now less wily that its young 
walking along the lea-fields 


were 


Every mo. ’ 
dy. stloheed 


and when there seems book 


praise of his present volume-to’ shew 
@ cofistant desiré’to cultivate and pro- 








7 a de Salen 
= VICOMPTE PE SOLIGNY,” 
“Upon my life I ain « Lord indeed, 


And not a 


Tur “ French nobleman” 
of Mr -Col 8 advertisements has 
the. kindness to confess ‘his true 
ron his title-page ; and after read- 
his two volumes, we have the hap- 
to eonsider ourselves as tolera- 
acquainted with Victoire Vi- 
He is a most 

sench nobleman.” 


compte de Salis. 


Ieeetney eee acquainted with Pa- 
and the Parisians, only by means 
of a few occasional pe amp age 

are free to confess, to 
a Saas these Letters alone, we 
shave been much inelined to 


him a person both born and 
frelon our own a ide. of the water. 


"Induct. to Taming of the Shrew. 


On coming over from Dieppe to Bright- 
on,.to be sure, we have one or two, 
amiable touches of regret.t But, in 
spite ef these little exceptions, and a. 
few more allusive ones of the same 
kidney, there are so many things un-: 
foreign-looking, and, above all, an-' 
French-looking, about the book, that 
we should really, but for the distinet 
and candid statements above referred 
to, have set down the author for one 
of the men au masque du papier. 

As it is, we are sorry to observe, 
that our Noble and Norman friend ag 
not made his observations upon E 
land under the happiest of all possible 
ai It isa t pity that a pers 
net his high birth Ae “aapeetaibeng 
should not have come among us 
vided with a few letters of Gntrodiae? 
tion, such as might have given him 
the opportunity of mingling a little in 





and Co. 1823. 


Ege Rago by Vie Conn Sli 2 vols. Translated from the 


London: Henry 


us to a hotel, where we now are; C——— with his unc 


t ; but I, ill, fatigued, spiritless, 
- body about me. How is this? Shall I confess? My minds an@ 
are.on the shores of England; but half the ener. 


Teng 
which it is linked, 


out of , and disposed to dislike 


oes healthful, and almost all the thoughts and affections that make 


Ere Reeeept Ss oc Tew, (0 tame, and the teaehinek N=. 


‘He'll 


to-morrow, if the sun shines,’ I hear A—— say; and she’s al. 


tok 


ws hiin better than he does himself. Good night! I don’t know - 


but when my head is on my pillow, and my eyes are closed, and I hear no- 
about me but my own breathings, wherever my body may be, my spirit is sure to 


Vv. 


* * * 


- § Saturday.— A — was right. I got up this morning, and walked out ; and the suti 
did shine,—and the sea glittered under it,—and the little children were bathinig or play 
about on the sands, or riding ponies or asses on the shore ; gaily dressed peeple with 
morning faces, were passing and repassing here ‘and there ; ; the fishermen 
their nets to dry, and their wives sitting mending them, on a beautiful 
the centre of the town looking to the sea; the houses, I thouglit, had 
yen op y look, unlike any thing I had seen before; and I was 
once or. twice across the sea for the shores of France, but 

3 ond T I don’t know whether I wasn’t trying to be melancholy again ; 


with his smiling spirit 


then I caught a glance of the sunshine upon the water, and C—— came up to me 


looking owt from his eyes, and I was happy half against my will.— 
apy asin his will! Now isn’t that nonsense?’ I hear A—— exclaim. 


May 


able to understand the feelings which she is so apt and s0 welcome to make 


aay ah May a perpetu: 


and riewness to every m dilhg 


about 


from within continue to give, as it does now, life, 


her! I know, as well as she does, that this 


é aan, properly wnderstood, a place about the serface of which we ought to glide as’ with 
wings ; that the’ spirit ought to bear up the body from seeming to towch ic : that we ought to 


<r 


ae the bees pais over flowers, only to collect their sweets I imew all this) 
‘constan it it. dear 
y _* a do ale 3—she feels a sy Saeh 





retreats of Soendneeel 
*V——,” the sound of its 
and the then i vet Banter 
societ ‘ Sister: 
Theres be ea os 
cannot be a more e 
office, than abusing a man’s friends to 
him—and yet, in some cases, it is a 
one. The truth is, that the 
young has. been in. bad hands, 
while in this country. He has moved 
in society of the most quisquis deserip- 
tion: . For. aught we can. see, he 
never sat in company other than infra 
dig. He has gone out-of England, 
without having seen a single sight 
that ‘was worth seeing—always ex- 
cepting Westminster Abbey and the 
Caronstion—St Paul’s— Windsor Cas- 
tle—and the outsides of some of the 
colleges at Oxford. So far from see- 
ing, any, of the. great. public men of 
d, he scarcely seems, even to 
have heard of any of them. He never 
was:in the House of Commons, nor in 
the House of Lords... He.never men- 
tiens Lord Liverpool ne an one 
nor Mr’ Mr Josep! 
Hume, any more ie i if he had vi- 
sited the country, which-they now 
adorn, Pigs ‘1722. ots never 
speaks of the politics, nor of the legis- 
lation, nor ‘of the history of the mt 
foreign empire, which he came over 
bs to study. Neither does 
chk life in England, nor 
pr shod gey lif life in England. 
Neither does bediscess our religion— 
no, he does not even allude to. the fact 
of our.having one. Of what then, the 
reader may well ask, does Victoire 
Vv de Soligny speak ?—What 
was it that he did see ?—What is it 
that he does describe ?>—Of what ma- 
terials | are his * Reewans ON Ene- 
LAND” made up? 
We shall e 
natural questio 

fact nt to hi, that the Vis- 
count. fell, the moment he reached 


England, i hands of the Cock- 
nies. He ~ letter.of intro- 
pe ta in his —it was 


2 vet to answer these 


Re. eRe * 


fg pve and to i 

peso drome 

Sat 
The retiring 

the business, Viscount de Soligny dees 

nse ay wasis Reldcaangy Coe 

adds, that‘ decision is indeed. 


has striking part of M. ong, diaquaittion 


a enters into a long 
about “ ambition.” the i eprings o 
human action,” «ce. all whi ee 
the Viscount’s announcing that he is 
ay M—— did well to leave fhe 
For.exam 
bad yee , it he has 
shelter, is as ype ase king’s ; and what 
is there to choose between the baby: a 
Tong, who sits on its mother’s arm and 
for the moon, and conqueror 
bestriding one world a ng for ano- 
ther ? have lately t about 
more than éyer I Saat or tether « 
had’ never 


= eA 


‘about it, I cannot én 
dom that could“urge such a choice ashe fi 
made, and the ‘resolution that could, ‘Wn sy 

of so many témpfations to the dh 

it in execution. M— is inp ith 

we have no chance of being 

entire mental weak? Oh Srat 

way to retain that is to Ninoy Sa pl 

of ourselves, by having no’ fixed’ 

whatever, but by ving Wife of 2 entire Pesieerd 
sure. This, therefore, has been" ‘his choice. 
And, to prevent op 

verted from it, he has, at @ 
tive loss, réalized his actual 


of being’d& 
Caden oe | 
3 
reducing his income to less than one-fifth 
of whit it would have been, if he had choseh 
to carry on the commercial concern which 
Sen ee ares ee, 


We cannot. with all this. We 
think M—— have stuck to his 
counter ; but that is ‘no affair of ours. 
“uM »” says the Viscount, * knows. 
more of the world than any man. of his 

and he has-used 





» his knowledge of it to better purposes.” 
Naw,” what are these purposes, ‘M. le 
Vieompte? What are the 
of this man, who knows so much of 
the:world; and of whose character de- 
cision is the most striking part? 
» @ ‘He never makes any resolutions, or 
acts ‘on any fixed p ive plan; but 
. in almost thing, ‘to: the im- 
pulses which come to him from the exter- 
nal circumstances of the moment, and from 


. . 


The Vicompte de Soligny- 


[Mays 


pe yyy ge ten prego 
d pictures.in the pas . 
his father was sigrens friend 
of Leigh Hunt's sire, and that he bim~ \ 
self (M——,) although nally un- 
acquainted with F.eigh, has ‘ watched 
his career all along,” &c.—But we must 
give this in tlie French nobleman’s 
own words— yal 
“ He was telling me the other day, that 
he to be a reader much about 
time that Hunt began to be a writer 3 
from the circumstance of their fathers hae 
ving been known to each other,’ M——4 
was led iy hs particular attention to his 
progress in the early of his career 3 
which he was able to do with perfect im- 
partiality, as hehas never had any acquaint- 


; n f his best ance with Hunt himself, or with any of his 
—— resources. This is, never to set 
f hour 


to any 
opment 


Sriends. He added, that from that time to 
the he has never once lost sightof 
Hunt, as a political as well as a miscella- 


hich neous writer, and has never once been led to 


happen to be at that hour. This 

it of indulging his mind in what may 
almost be called its whims and fancies, is 
pethaps not without its disadvantages. It 
aay create the appearance of caprice and 
, or perhaps even the reality. 
But is not this in itself a source of plea- 
gute ? And as for the appearance, we liye 


one minute be walking about in silent medita- 
tion ; the next singing a favourite air ; then 
he'll take up a book, read a page or two, 
and Jay it aside again, and sit down to the 
iano ; or walk out into the streets, 
the unceasing din of which he finds a 
more complete abstraction than anywhere 
else ; or mount his horse, and ride into the 


about 
, and is the ‘next minute 
humming one of Vincent Novello’s airs 
=the is one that reads a or two in 
abook, and thrums a little on the piano / 
walks out into the streets for 


spirit as when he is gal- 
thought ! Addto.this, 


suspect the purity and.sincerity of his views; 
even in the former of these. characters; 
which is‘more than he seems ready to say 
Qf ANY OTHER PUBLIC MAN! 1! He 
differs from Hunt in many r > as to 
the best means of promoting ends ‘he 
has in view, and also on many other points 
of taste and opinion ; but I find that we 
HAS MORE RESPECT FOR. HIM AS & 
PUBLIC .WRITER, THAN HE HAS FOR 
ANY OTHER OF THE DAY, WITHOUT 
EXCEPTION. Hunt was among the first 
of those on whom he was induced to lean 
in confidence, when.he began to feel and 
judge for himself; and all the others have, 
one by one, slipt from under him, and me 
Hunt alone! ! This seems to have 
in him an affectionate respect for this wri- 
ter, which almost takes the character of a 
personal friendship.” 
After this, why say any thing more-of 
Mr M ? We dare say our 
will be half inclined to ask, Why say 
say ally thing more of Victoire Vicompte 
de Soligny and his volumes? “‘ Sure 
they are bastards to the English: the 
French ne’er got them.”-—.Sh * 
Nor shall we, gentle ‘reader.—The 
lain truth of the matter is, that this 
k is, without exception, one of the 
most contempti ieces of mamufac- . 
ture that any “‘ Gen of the Prese’’ 
ever put through his hands, either for 
Mr Colburn or for any other books 
sellér extant. The writer of it is just 
his own Milksop, bating the circume 
statices that his father is not dead yet, 
nor the shop entirely abandoned.. Like 
Milksop, he walks up and down his 
‘* little back room” in silent medias 
tion—Like Milksop, he hums amain-e 





vT7rT Vw - =e. 





Fiike’ Milksop, he touches the piano- 

forte—and, best of all, like Milksop he 

mounts his horse occasionally ! for, be 

it Known. to all whom it concerns, M. 

Tims pe Souicny isa pagaber of the 
° 


Surrey Hunt, as well as.of the Surrey 
Institution. This dapper little Count 
of ror ge happened to have his 
papa’s mamma's permission to 
spend’ a few weeks at Paris a few years 
ao ; and ever since he has been aping 

é Frenchman in more ways than we 
need thention here. And a miserable 
ape he makes, So far from being able to 
personate, through two volumes, a fo- 
reigner,—a native of a different coun- 
try, bred up under different laws, and 
nursed indifferent prejudices from ours 
~~he could not, for the life of him, 
write two in any character with- 
out betraying—not that he is an Eng- 
lishman—not that he is a Londoner— 
these’ were nothings—but that he is as 
arrant a little Cockney chatterer as 
ever stewed in the pit of Covent-Gar- 
den, sickened in a Margate-hoy, or 
waxed joyous over “ a can of flip” in 
a tea-garden arbour—in or not in com- 
pany with Mr William Hazlitt. As 
for the “ nobleman” part of the hoax 
—but it would be too good.a joke to 
get ‘with Monsieur Tims ! 

Mr } has made a very clumsy 
job of it, and must really be even more 
destitute of imagination than we had 
imagined him. Only think how he 
represents a young French nobleman, 
who has never been in England, but 
who has come to England in conse- 
quence’of his love for our literature, 
and admiration of our national insti- 
tutions,—do but guess how he repre- 
sents this person as spending his first 
nek ing in boxpoy—Wawl will- 
ingly a thousand po to every 
mi that guesses right —The Vis- 
count goes to see the Elgin Marbles ! 
Yes, before he has seen any one thing 
that is English, he is off for the Bri- 
tish Museum, on purpose to see some 
specimens ‘of Athenian art; and the 
- letter abe "ikeeac fromm 
the city where S , Milton 
Newtoe lived, ‘is all about Zeuxis, 
and a om aoa bpd she Earenenen n, and 
the Apollo—not tting afew quo- 
tations from Poesereh, and Dante, cu:- 
led from the Notes to the fourth Canto 


. of Childe Harolde! A short letter up- 


on’ St Paul’s—another upon Carlton- 
wot Goa atthe yeti ne eek 


‘the. Rippengills, &e. &c. 






and Miss O’Neill;.and “ Finally,” 
quoth he, * J will notice the ent, 
the intense, the far-thoughted, the deep« 
toned M ” , she 


any time these six years. Two or three, 
of the letters indeed, are, and confess. 
themselves to be, copied literatim. eb 
Pi ye out.of —- _— immor —_ 
tal works ; and, perhaps; af. 
would take the trouble to a suc 
me, he might in this way, ferret out, 
- de Soligny in earnest,—for 
Coybony bed sped nah tn at 
an 
the origitial author himself. pte 
The moment he has discussed the 
players, he buckles to the painters.— 
He abuses West, as all the Cockneys 
do and did; but perhaps, not being 
quite so familiar with the Bible as 
with the Examiner, he may not have 
known what he was criticising in some 
of his paragraphs.—Ag for example, 
the following :— 
*¢ The personification of Death 
forth to destroy, is finely executed, 
ing to the ideal conception which the pain. 
ter has formed to himself; but that conceps 
tion is, in itself, totally bad. To represent 
Death hich the very antithesis to hus 
manity) under a human form, and wielding 
his dart of destruction with a human arm,is 
as unphilusuphical as it is unpoetical.”” 
We have no patience to notice the 
commou-place stuff he parades about 
Haydon and his new face, ‘‘ more ap- 
propriate for Christ,”—and Wilkie— 
and Turner—and Cha: Flax- 
man, and so forth, down to-séme of 
the most.obscure of their infériors. In 
the few pages set apart to.each, there 
is nothing that can be called informa~ 
tion for English readers, since. it has 
all been in the is before; and.as 
for Claire de Quionpaed the rest of 
the reading publicef France, whothe 
-devil among them would wish to heat 
as 


‘an see Faw such - 
Hiltons,theThomsons, 















Just by ‘way of letting our country 
readers see what sort of thing a Cock- 
he sets to writing upon 

aie and in such a - 
we quote a passage or two ; 
us hear, as related by 










. “I once met with an Englishman, who, 
m g that there is a daily flux 

, aad of ‘tide in the river Thames at 
‘had, for a moment, taken up a 
notion that tides were natural to all rivers ; 
and he would persist in his opinion, and in 
— me for presuming to dif- 
from it! And this was a person in the 
ost truly respectable class that belongs to 
English society ; I mean that consisting of 
in mercantile concerns, 

em professions, &c, Thateven a 
well-informed man, (as the person I am 
of really was,) might - 
for a moment, take up such a no- 

as this, from the circumstance I ‘have 
referred to being constantly in his observa- 
tion, and from his having consequently for- 
gotten or overlooked the real fact, is quite 
conceivable. None will doubt this who 
the trouble to examine the progress of 
their.own minds, and the manner in which 
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III. 
Count Tims’s account 
* To these parties all are in 


routs. 
who can 
any means be brought within the cirele 


the inviter’s acquaintance ; all ever 
recollect to have met and ¢ to 
the present or the last season. And if these 
are not sufficient to fill the apartments to 
suffocation, more must by some means or 
other be procured through the médium of 
friends ; because, for the apartments not to 
be full, would indicate that your house was 
large enough to accommodate all ace 
usuitaites which it would be at alae 
to su for a moment. For the a¢com- 
modation “of these visitors, servants are 
hired for the night to wait, lamps to li 
the rooms, ‘chairs for the guests to sit on by. 
turns, and glasses for them to drink wine 
and water and lemonade out of ; these, and 
a few cakes, being ot that is usually given 
gt these parties in the way of enterte 
an, saree a amusement that ee be 
‘ound at them, the persons present must 
contrive this for ‘ieee ; for which 
ur they may collect into ips, 
Rowe wie tis known to each ede 
no others can, by the laws of etiquette, 
éven speak together,) and ctiticise the dress, 
manners, and persons of those about them ; 
or they may take a hand at cards, if room 
can be found to place a table ; or they may 
blunder ‘through a quadrille, if eight persons 
can be got together who know how, and one 
who will hammer them a twne on the piano, 
near which there is generally a small space re- 
served for this purpose—to effect which, how- 
ever, some of the company are obliged to be 
content with reaching no farther than the 
ge, or half way up the stairs. 
have all the choice of amusement, whi 
some of them vary, by going from one 
party to another in the course of the same 
évening ; for your re cr pe routers fires 
quently arrive at the honour of having @# 
vites to two or three different parties in the 
same évening ; and they make a pojnt of 
going ‘to them all, inorder that they-may 
ve an opportunity of saying at each.that 
they have been’or are going to the, others. 
On these occasions the master mistress 
of the house give themselves as little trou- 
ble about what is going forward as the 
guests do about them. If you get a sight 
of them, and a nod from them, once 
the iE it’s all avo 7. not, 80 
much. the better, —seeing 
of these meetings is to be cocuanel by de 
difficulty of breathing and moving about! 
“ Before taking 2 most willing leave of 
these tiresome and ill-contrived parties, I 
it not to.omit mentioning, that, if at all 
of them, from the highest (! !) to the lowest, 
you meet with persons, of both sexes, worse _ 











Count Tims's ie ofan English din 
ner 


“Th the invitations =e 


and” you are led to a room on the ground- ong th 
Jloor, where you are directed to a particular twee ftw wo sate 
chair by the master or mistress of the house ; picture is ‘Say 
your seat being near to, or distant from the clever, "and M¥ Chantzy’s soulptore 
latter, in proportion as you are a stranger, sweet ;” sce dod Sarna ee ae 
pth cba inpe ded oterga moran pai: Fagor igre” 
dinner there is no time or ural,’ and the snow-dro 
amcor ee 





it-may sid ofthe ond und 


> tripeerty s "rane that p pen isthe 


lel bern Wardtwortt po pe — 
whom he places at var 
there is a separate letter for ‘each of 
the following: viz. Southey, 
rar a Seott,. 
Crabbe, Leigh Hunt, : 
Barry Cornwall. » - Let us content our- 
selves, as formerly, with ‘Fite. 
ceaus ; “for, a8 to ce bulk of the 
gy yay yg 
. the same 

pak ohes yong age B times over, ere our. 

ae ‘the lad: ites when thus Noblesse had a seals 

though’ ma before - 
ee what she skig he im se et Wordsworth’ a B compar 
ito 
oR et? Paap a ai the Sea and thé vad Byron 


to wu ven tn nya 


so that the name and attributes 
always suggest to 


just as the moon 


compass, tossed 
te bo tron th Rd ty 
of passion.” — 


7 2 cease 
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but let that 





fare or dead, except pert oe fer” 
Il. 

Count Tims he “ My. Public.” 
bt To : s truth, the 
public, public, whether here or ‘7 poctical ourselves, 
the worst possible judge o: me- 
en That which i it likes best, may, — 
eat eats investigation, be pretty ly 
pron to be of the most questionable 

e.”” 


IV. 
Count Tims criticises Sir Walter Scott. 
“ It ¢ ) is, to them, the true phi- 

- 8 aad wer 8 or 
‘thing it touches into go’ e only elixir 
‘vite, which endows the spirit of its pos- 
ual health and youth. 
These qualities the poetry of Sir Walter 
wens does not Pewe.” 


— VI. 
‘ Count Tims Lata Coleridge to the 


as extraordinary as the 
chen tpberwerer<Aodon 
oar (goes tl ee erie 
sit, and witness it in silent admiration, and 
wonder how it can be. And, like that, 
there’s no puzzling or putting him out. He 
seems wound up, ak auttanen te tt 
cad. Bat when thet end will crrive, no one 
can guess ; so that the spectators are fre- 
re ee wit SP et igs eer in 
of the game—not being able to 
anticipate any finish to it.” 
VIl. 
_ ———And to Loy a — 


alg id ore more truth, be hy be epaed to 
a eur. 


Count Tims on his natural Sovereign. 
Pak ® ogden Cypepeao ft 


Count Tims ladeth the late Mr 
Serr a anes 


and_ its 
@ ise vagus, malsy, and iolligae: 


Count Tims writeth Jinely concern- 
ing one Mr William Procter. 

** Faney to yourself all the gentlest ele- 
ments of our nature, spontaneously blend- 
ing themselves into one gentle and harmo- 
nious union, and you may perhaps gain-a 

ral notion of the peculiar character of 

Cornwall’s genius—not its sole, but 

its peculiar character. His spirit is ecca- 
sionally delighted and able to take a flight in- 
to the far-off regions of the stars ; or to com- 
mune with the clouds, and mingle its essence 
with the storm ; but its.chosen occupation is 
to wander silently along in the tender moon- 
light, waiting for those unsought glimpses of 
heaven which are not unfrequently allowed to 
descend upon us, to cheer and bri the 
common face of our earth. It is not the 
proud cedar, planied on the mountain top.of 
intellect, and thence lifting its lofty branches 
into the sky ; but the graceful willow, grow- 

ing contentedly on the green bank. of the 
seeaat of Katortn it ;—which, while it dearly 
loves the sweet wild. that spring every 
where about it, yet loves best of all to droop 
its young branches and dip its. slender leaves 
into the ever-murmuring waters, in search of 
the trembling image of that heaven which it 
sees reflected there, and which is dearer-to-tt 
than the reality above, because it seems to be 
nearer {11° 

XI. 


Count Tims a eth, and himself 
emulateth, Mr ter’s claléeie vem. -, 

** Whenever Barry Cornwall dies, they 
may write upon his tomb, ‘ He too. was 
an Arcadian ;” for such he is, though he 
dwells in London in the nineteenth ! 
His imagination and fancy have all 
pastoral sweetness about them, that tender 
repose, added to that active and healthful 
sensibility, which we attach to our idea of 
the happy dwellers in that enchanted land, 
where life was one long ii m, set to 
its own mae And what makes this Gom- 
parison inappropriate, is, that all 
the above qualities of his mind ; his ima- 
gination, fancy, and sensibility ; are, as it 
were, imbued and saturated with the beau- 
pr ida ge te ne, to that 

oi $y ith all tee . = 

chiy: wi eir passionate beauty, 
seem to be too. rude. and boisterous to be 
allowed a place in his somewhat 
(but by no means ¢feminate) mind, . No- 


Shing seems to. be, permitted $0,580, ant 


least to take up a permanent residence 
aie hy RE and polished inyen- 





roine’s or his mistress’s voice, under vari- 
ous circumstances: It is not only like all 
and every of the sweet sounds that actually 
come to us from external nature, but it is 
sweet as we may have imagined the voice 
Delphic i ‘hymns to Dian ; 
_— ~ ‘when she fled 

wring. her ‘sylvan pursuer, 
‘forests of Aveady.; or sad and 

e’s, when she away her 

forthe false Paris. Are we 


Count Tims speaketh inconsistently 

ing the same Mr Procter. ? 

$$ 

i ver he uses endeavours to- 

ANY THING, the result is, GENE- 

RALLY SPEAKING, A comparative FAIL- 
UREL!{". 


warehouses. and wharfs, Jay the ante 
gardens of the Temple ; a range of build- 
ings formerly belonging to the celebrated 
Knights Templars, but now inhabited al- 
most, exclusively by members (query, 
limbs) ofthe law.” 
1d Wi titer gana KW 

Count Tims abuseth certain modern 

pe i om told that every one of them is 
rendered: more or less subservient to the 
personal views of a body of men who have 
lately become: very important members of 
the republic of letters : I mean THE BOOK- 
SELLERS.” 


he endeavours at THIS, or Sor 
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so 
his Booxsetten Mr Colburn's Ma- 


‘ “ Nothing can be more piquant arid at- 
trative than the melange 
> 


incipient readers it strengthens and con- 
iets and confirmed ones, or even those 
whose appetites are sated by over-indul- 
gence, it rouses anew. Besides, you must 
‘read it, whether you will or no, unless you 
disclaim. readi Not to have 
Monthly, said to be written by $05, i 
an imputation not to be though! of; you 
might almost as well admit that you had not 
read the last Scotok Novel, OF SER TO EA- 
mis! {{” : whe 
XVI. - 
Sriends in England, and their suecess.. 
£6 Tt are gi i ps a 
class. by ves, 
as rather out of their 
here mixed company. 
: ig 


- 


is, but come to it probably every 
pes Bee elbalewongunsbelot concerts, 
return to their families in the afternoon, a 
few miles in the country. What I speak of 
as extraordinary, (and the fact appears to 
me as si an-anomaly as any thing of 
the kind I ever met with) és, that this, un- 
precedented diffusion of literature, and that of 
to create ing like a general fashion 
papper te: Lp Ne sees 
_ The book concludes with two 
—the one describing a visit to Oxf 
and the other. the Coronation ;, 
which august ai if; 
may place implicit faith in John Bull's 
reiterated assertion, all the gentlemen 
of the press, except John himself, 
were presented with tickets. ©; 
Our opinion of this book is. low— 
our opinion of the author's sinceri 
is as moderate.as of his talents 
acquirements. It is a timid, milk-and- 
water thing—it does not dare either 
to praise or to abuse, as if there were 
manhood in it. The same person .¢ 


as this body affects to do, the Corona« 
tion Of the elegant and the generot 
spent his days in libelling. ‘The same 
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then cannot, with icerity butter both 


a shit, at 


one anid the mciieadin und 2 seep ve totigane 


ae 


[May, 


is an animal per se, 
monnie ae and 
. “ God for- 


‘wemean 

ee ale We have’ the 
** County Paris.” 

= wane my sacl deserved 

after all, ays part of the 

we have bestowed on it. 
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we are not hostile to a Parliament- 
tary Opposition in the abstract. While 
jee oe are a, their Nae abig on Mit bon 
Sa we fearlessly 
say, and eirnirte ceeds the coun- 
wy - England never before saw 
ition-as that which now 

emilee er Parliamentary name. 
A of shreds and patches, made 
up of ents of the Foxites ; a so- 
liter Bard of the house of Grenville, 
pa om dagen and oP pA in dozens 

grievance erers an 

the ua lumber of party. oh 

those men; to turn them into 
and crush them, is the easy 
easy for ho-~ 


lic safety. Yet by a strange and | 
crous delusion , Gioscmamanebpaiey to 

twice or three times in every session ab- 

Oe ee 


The delusion goes on for a 


Sele a secret ; whisperings thicken 
at Brookes’s j—Tierney ¢ emerges. into 


St s Street, and puts on those 
GUE GMA cress wood eo be felt as 


throws off his slough, and, sleek as a vi- 
pact were sun, creeps on his way with 


meThat A a delusion should mis- 
lead any men capable of the common 
functions of the understanding, is next 
to miraculous. Not five human be- 


outside the' walls of Brookes’s 
ee ane could be Squat to soit 


of an administration ? 
finance of the Edinburgh Review, the 


politics of the Edinburgh Review, the 
7 — vereen Review.— 
of a decaying and 
tion in the persons 
wun ap or ve haranguers, 
be a title to the confidence of a 
nation, then let. them have their re- 
ward, and let the nation have its rey 
ward, in ruinous finance, in profligate 
itics, in the religion of Hume and 
pinosa, in the whole charlatanry.of, 
bs understandings and perverted 
ek doubly enfeebled and per- 
the weight and the daury 
of adie plunder. 
- Butif thosemen possessed ability for 
office, we remember their practice, anit 
scorn them for their want of public 
honesty. The year of Whig Govern- 
ment stands up in accusation Bar 
them, with an indictment, of follies 
and meannesses, disasters and crimes,, 
that nothing can rail away. As if for 
a providential proof ef their total in-- 
capacity for the Government of the 
British Empire, they were, triedin 
all the forms that could display the 
wisdom of a manly adininistration, or 
the imbecility of a cowardly and con 

— cabal. 

They began with a French negotia- 
tion; they humbled the neck of Eng- 
land to so tier wine uk senha ioe 
Bonaparte: they were not re ‘ 
his insolence, his atrocity, or his my 
lessness, The majesty of the empire 
was sent to crouch for a dishonourable 
truce among the little, heartless States 
of the Continent, and it was trampled 
on as it deserved. Napoleon turned 
his back on the Whig Ambassador, 
made him a public dupe—the 
Administration a public ridicule—an 
went out on his old career of blood and 


slavery through Europe. 
They had an expedition. To find 





_* Ne Be—Victoize Vieomte de, Soligny puts at the end of cach of his leters 


“VeSrriy 





st 


What new merits have they acqui- 
red since? Is it in the scornful re- 
treat of Lord Grenville? or in the ra- 

decrepitude of Lord Grey? in the 
Whitbread.and Romilly ? or 
ingghe sheeted ayer of Hierany, 
augmented. acidity.and more 
naked shallowness of Reveghaes.: } Let 

any man living look at the Pe 
and say, can he find. em the 
materials, not of an Administtion 


but. even. of . ae » Engin 
an a 


him ype 
ook monuments _ 


while he lived, and in fi 


nality to 


thi can it eee 


ye eo 


sia th nan nee 
eS Nang omg “iain 


ioe 
whole in 7a Ja now-at an end. The 
negotiations has closed 


debate on, 


counter, and by their own confession 
they have been cast into a contemp- 
tuous exile and utter: ‘remoteness from” 
the chance of power. : 

It may have; been remarked;, ‘that 
the earlier part of the Sessioa 
with unusual quietude. a: t 


ws hapa yh 73 
more su P ' o 
be done, were-kept back. crete 
Mackintosh were afflicted with 


ogies 
ths alr of Sago safe abuse of wisdom should 


—in giving the 

ny aig ly ship tothe Radi. 

; which wants , only power to 

fe cea Revolution—in lifting fing ae 
Coats. onounarte, wolonn to every. Bole 


bandit and incen 
for the disturbance sae, Sunt oe aaa 
. It-is an absolute fact, that at the 


commencement of ;this Session, the 
had deluded themselves into 


ter physi y of the 

the Spatelds gesticulation 

neral, had relieved the House of. 
presence, never to startle it more 5 
that the Humes and Hobhouses,.the 
Bennets dnd Folkstones, alone’ were, 
like the inferior. animals, the 

and lizards of an’ “Indian ruin, to.fi 





men ws 
the Minister contrived, in de- 
all calculation, to goon with- 


‘a war, and even without the wis- 


ee an . It was to no pu! 
pose that the prophecies at Brookes’s 
‘louder day by day, and that St 
Street was with an- 
, and visages fierce with 
ruin.’ ‘The Minister’ still 


; But the day of re- 
Siopio teug fnmpndeyy ad the adic 
ity, . 
en on Fare srt to cast him, 
beund hand and foot, at the base of 
1 n: The debate came on, the 
Sree ceed bet tones 
3 ; 


“ The charge was prepared, and the law- 
"_ yers were met,” A“ 
an éxhibition which it had cost the 
; three months of vigour to mus- 
*, and may cost them more years to 
renew. The debate was by 
i in the House of Lords, 
‘ds Holland and Grey were a 
the forlorn hope, in the 


it was adopted to co- 

their ‘ t, and thirteen peers 

med a declaration of their censure of 
‘measures, 

“But the debate in the Commons 

-? erbiall ? 

ei cloud adel tb ‘de 

derstanding, that we are scarcely to 

be astonished by any excess of its Bay 

The triumphing of the 

was palpable, public, and ex- 

t beyond all precedent, and 

all escape from future ridicule. 

ssurance of the expulsion of the 

te, that they 

icker at their 


fe? St gt Lave 
} i of in- 
" war. If the Whigs had been 
successful, we should have seen them 


— in open battle within a week. 
ennet would have thrown up his new 
governorship 


of Newgate; Wilson 


The arrangement prophetic of success: 
was, that the Minister should be: 
beaten down, if not by the vigour of 
the attack, by its and: 
that the House should be pressed, by’ 
speech on speech, until the happy vote 
which covered the Treasury 
with a new population of official hun= 
ger. It was further arranged’ by 
Brougham, with a parliamentary cou- 
the more venturous, as it usurps 
the of vulgar nerve in that cor< 
respondent of M‘Kerril, that he should 
reserve himself for the special demoli- 
tion of Mr Canning, that, no matter 
to what hour the debate might be pro- 
longed, and the Minister's. personal 
defence postponed, the lawyer should 
speak e. him, and thus make hisat- 
tack all defence was expressly at 
pte Weill give a opinion of this 
ing ‘as it regards a —— 
tary debate, for we pay due deference to 
ivilege. Mr Macdonald, the mover; 
_ the established right of a reply te 
the defence ; but here was an additional 
reply, which was = ably a new at~ 
tack, and against which, however ma- 
lignant, , or absurd it might be 
found, no man could be prepared but 
by the spirit of prophecy. But it 
was obvious, that this singular artifice 
might have had two objects, each dear 
to a low-minded partizan, and that the 
latter and the dearer might be the 
escape from that indignant retaliation 
which no man is more capable of ins - 
flicting than the Minister, and from - 
bens - ech more Net aasnebonetne 
than B m. The debate 4 
ed, tale enans of demolition kept himself 
in the back ground, the House under- 
ben the ereliene trial ont + 
nights of suc ers asfill up 
eloquence of the Opposition. At the 
close of the third, Mr Canning, aware 





of the: sok darian soantifc 
The par ih noble ex 
posure 0 position intrigue, 
and elucidation of conduct of Go- 
verhment, is to be found in the votes 
of the assembly. But it seems to us to 
have been the foremost of the many 
powerful orations that have placed Mr 
Canning in the first rank of the House 
of Commons. It retained all the ex- 
cellence of his style, while it was pu- 
rified from all the defects. Its figures 
were few, but these were forcible and 
direct, and: its humour was less gay 
than contemptuous. Its weight of mat- 
ter impressed the form of its wholé 
eloquence ; and ‘since the days of Pitt 

Fox, the House ‘has heard no finer 
exemplification of the true senatorial 
style, ve, lofty, and powerful, full 

; ic care, and nal manli- 
ness,-and English feeling. After this, 

, already baffled, attempted 
to ad the House. We leave it to 
the journals of the day, to tell with 
what feeblenest and bewildering this 
feat was tried. We have an old con- 
tempt for the abilities of this bustling 
and self-sufficient Barrister. But our 
~~ ree ae sunk Ae: le- 
vi i experiment. e Op- 
position were already put to the pi 
and they suffered their motion to be 
negatived without a division. The 
public journals detail the discomfiture 
witha g minuteness. The amend- 
— i baprsenee in si teeth of 

party, was then carried by a majo- 
rity of ten to one; the Opposition 
themselves taking shelter under the 
affirmative, and, to conceal their num- 
bers, swallowing their words. 

‘The late revival of the Spanish 
question has establisheda test of Whig- 
gism, and the result is, its boundless 
exposure. When Napoleon invaded 
Spain, and that devoted country called 
to England for aid, every honest and 
honourable heart to the 
call: Indignation against the basest 
pa me compassion for human suf- 

ing ; the natural admiration a 

hopeless gallan e 
brave ; ‘all the Sreatt welapiiae et 
nation with nation were stirred, and 
it is to the honour of British wisdom 
and manliness that ' Were not 
stirred in vain. The national feeling 
was , and the go- 
vernmen only to guide the vigour 
of the people. But, besides this noble 
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impale of the general er he eae 


on the side of Spain. The P a 
lay before the eyes of a. British. 
ster, as the wry: Bel which he 
have solicited from, fortune for, the: 
ray of his powers. By the defeats of 
Russia and Austria, the old Continen< 
tal field had been closed; hy the Spax 
nish Insurrection, the gates of a 
arena were flung back, in which 
land might fight her battle without 
fear of "y; and .where, 
blow was at once for the defence, 
Great Britain—for the relief of Sp 
—and for the freedom of the c 

Tn the midst of this glorious national. 
outcry for war, one contemptible and 
qu us voice wasintermingled. The 
Whigs set themselves against the ho- 
nest enthusiasm of empire, 
nified the power of the comin, aa . 
gross ¢ ion, discoloured the 
prospects of the co with treacher- 
Fd gay ridi wa the se 

celing, a egraded national 
tories. No licence of party could have 
justified this wretched sion of 
truth, honour, and feeling; no ho- 
nourable ambition of guiding the pub- 
lic councils could have stim 
base prostration of their 
ings at the foot-stool of the most heart~ 
less, unprincipled, and sanguinary ty- 
rant t ever sat on a 
throne—a villain who ought to 
fattened the region kites with his of— 
Ait ube aewe prowes nat ape pur- 
pose with si > an 
the utter ruin of B England. Yuaitoss 
before this monster of crime that.th 
: i thei i 


patriotic 
- -cried out to all na. 
end defence—that 
bade Spain be a sacrifice, and 
a dupe and an ally—to be thenee 


for ever a slave. Let them be tried 
by their declarations. then and ‘ 
Those declarations sredirectly opposed, 
They called for submission, whe 
was the only hope of England 
call for war now, when. peace is 
tial to the welfare of E 
called for submission, when our cense 
was clear, when the unanimous. voi 
of Spain implored our alli - 
when the enemy of Spain was the ene, 


when war, 


they 


my of i 


and the whole 
battle would be, not for 








‘scorn, and trample on the Whigs, re- 
fuse’all connection with them, solici- 
jens avy submissive as they are—and, 
to’ their teeth, call them traitors. The 
Government break them down in de- 
bate, and shew them as naked of abili- 
ty as of principle. The vast national 
najori "ee Pe thgedpe ate By eh ha 
ablic affairs, but sit as the judges of 
rty, and the distributors of fame and 
ir, have long since held their 
( t upon these men; and, by 
eir exclusion for half a century, have 
fixed on them a seal of contempt and 
distrust, which all their virulence can- 
not rail 6ff the bond. Whe can ote 
of the desperate follies that may 
‘the heart of a eappliane partizan, 
they hear such words as these: 
an advocate, it is my bounden 
to look at my client as alone in 
world. I would go so far as to say, 
to save my client, I would not 
it were to hurl my country 
‘ confusion!” These words have 
‘imputed to Brougham. In the 
of his mediocrity, they are 
ridiculous, and exhibit the eager- 
of a kind pleader to catch clients. 
Pronounced by a man of solid ability 
and political weight, nothing could be 
formidable. 


Tn the late debates s i — 
question, Lord Live esome di- 
Tereebeinhte tothe onset i di- 
of Lord Grey’s opinions. Thi 
Lord Grey seems to have de- 
itied, through an equally extraordinary 
. lapse of . Mr Canning sub- 

gg 

5 uotin is express 
We ’ o's little farther 

n the tion of Lord Grey, and 
fact of the blindness, ob- 
y, and anti-British spirit of the 
oo We find ory he Phone 

e in the parliament- 
sadiiies, ths Slowing sentiments, 
the commencement of the Peninsu- 


i 


cert 


a repe 


5 


i! 


ietE 


‘és 
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[May, 
to Lord Grey, the ostensible head 
Whiggism :— 


lar war, attrfbiuted; in the first 


*¢ T trust I shall not be t to talk 
the of ndency, when I say, 
that, in order to maintain the iltimate con- 
test which is to decide for ever the power 
and independence of the country, the true 
policy of those who govern it must be, to 
pay a strict attention to economy ; to be ac- 
tuated by a determination to concentrate 
your means, not to engage them in any en 

or speculation, of which the event 
is doubtful ; but to pursue the economical 
system of husbanding your resources, by 
which alone you will enable yourselves to 
continue the contest ; the cessation of which 
does not depend on you, but on the injus- 
tice of your enemy. I remember this po-- 
licy, so well expressed in this sentiment of 
a celebrated poet, 


* Durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis,’ 


was much derided on a former occasion $ 
but notwithstanding the ridicule which-was 
thrown on it, I think. the country will one 
day know how to appreciatethe system which 
was steadily pursued and acted on by the 
last administration. I have already said, 
it was not a sudden ebullition which should 
have led us to depart from these principles 
of economy I have so often recommended. 
His Majesty’s ministers should have been 
satisfied, not only of the existence of a pro- 
per spirit in the people, but that there was 
a government in the country which had ac- 
quired a sufficient authority to give it the 
necessary energy. If neither of these things 
existed, or if the one existed without the 
other, it was. the very acme of madness! in 
his Majesty’s ministers, under such circum, 
stances, to Javish as they have done the re. 
sources of the country. If there was a spi- 
rit in the people, though acting under the 
disadvantage of not having a proper spirit 
in the government, I do not say that assist- 
ance should have been wholly withheld, but 
we certainly should not have sent-an army 
where we-had not the necessary means to 
afford supplies to that army, or effectual 
assistance to those whom it was intended 
to protect.” Debate of April 21, 1809. 


We have here the exposition of but 

a _ of his Lordships mind. The 
lic voice was too strong to suffer 
his absolute denunciation of the Spa- 
nish cause. Hence his perplexity and 
contradiction—hence he would not as- 
sist the nation if there was a spirit in 
the people without a spirit in their ru- 
lers—and hence he would assist them 
without a proper sprit in their rulers. 
Hence, if one of things existed 


without the other, it was the acme of 
madness in ae to lavish, &e. © 
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in 3? thus: = 

ing down his principe of economy ;— 
v 


but he would have “ refused them an 


army ;” thus refusing the only effectual 
assistance. : 

Lord Grey thus pursues ‘— 

‘* The noble Earl (Harrowby) was plea- 
sed to'amuse himself with sarcasms upon 
the former administration ; and in answer 
to the objection that no effectual diversion 
was made in favour of Austria, it was said, 
that no such diversion on a former occasion 
had been resorted to in the case of Russia. 
He was fully satisfied that the conduct of 
those with whom he had the honour to act 
at the period alluded to, was bést calcula- 
ted to promote the interest and welfare of 
the country. What had it been? It was 
to husband the resources of the state, that 
at a time when they should be most wanted, 
pox han coh w rere wwe and advantageous. 
y ; e public security.”—De- 
bate of January 23, 1810. 


The favourite phrase of “ husband- 
ing the'resources of the country” is to 
be explained by the exploits of the 
Whig administration ;—a d at~ 
tack on Turkey, a defeated attack on 
Egypt, a defeated attack on Buenos 
Ayres, and an humble, absurd, and 
defeated negotiation for peace with 


oo 
--In 1810, Portugal had been reco- 
vered by the British army ; the Spa- 
nish levies protected, and the main 
force of the French, under Joseph and 
Jourdan, beateh at Talavera. Lord 
Grey again lifted up his ominous voice. 
*¢ The independence of Europe is lost, 
tary append ab is destroyed. The mi- 
greatness and character of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, are annihilated. Be- 
fore peace can arrive ; before it will be pos- 
sible for us to make any sober estimate of 
the terms upon which it may be possible to 
accept it, 1 much fear it will become our 
duty to contemplate the accession of 
power and resources which France will de- 
rive from the subjugation of the Peninsula 
of Spain,’ (a sentiment of the lowest humi« 
bably ever proceeded from a British sena- 
tor.) rs & , 
. * What is the inference from the whole ? 
It is this—that, looking at the situation of 
France, at the extent of its hostile means ; 
considering the spirit by which it is direct- 
ed; the power it has obtained, together 


with the character of its government, its 


ruler, as I before stated, not at the head of 

France, but of Europe ;—contemplating all 

these things, to what can we look? To 
Vou. XIII. 


‘ST 
to insure 
safety, but the conviction, it ison oun 
selves, and on ourselves‘alone, that we are 
to depend. We must conduct the war in 
such a manner as not. to fear.a failure of 
resources. We must conduct it in a man~ 
ner which shal] leave us no aj i 
for the results of that event against. which 
we ought to be prepared—I mean that in» 
vasion { “4 : 

‘* Had his Majesty’s ministers given to 
the state of Europe that consideration which 
a sound and salutary policy would have re- 
commended ; had been affected by its 
almost total subjection, they must 
been struck with the folly and the ruin of 
embarking in mi ions against 
France at a time when there was no power 
in existence to give them. an:effectual co-~ 
operation,” —Debate of June 13, 1810. 


Thus would. his’ lordship have at 
once fettered the energi the coun 
ay bowed down a sa and de-< 
se Spain; suppli a peace 
which sonia bed loaded England 
with ignominy, and waited for an in; 
vasion which might have been her 
Tuln. h C ey : 

Lord Grey next arraigns Sir Arthur . 
Wellesley’s vient first fruits 
of which had been to clear Portugal of 
ores ae oe rene to defeat the 
Frenc army ; thus giving time 
french gra sy me Cs ae 
force, and immediately laying the 
groundwork of the final deliverance of 
Spain. It is curious to observe how 
little this haughty statesman has the 
power of looking into consequences. 
‘What can be more contemptuous. than 
his shortsightedness, or more short« 
sighted than his contempt? = 


“* After the experience of that unfortu. 
nate campaign (Moore’s), what but the 
most positive. proofs of the probability of 
success should have induéed them to risk 
another army in the same country, in the 
prosecution of similar operations? Yet, 
without any proofs whatever to a. the 
— moderate Pomeserns d ith the 

istory of the recent aditi 
psai, the face, and loudly i 
the pursuit ; his Majesty’s ministers 
another army, at the expense of enormous 
treasures, the sacrifice of your bést. bloods 
only to jurchase misfortune, calumny, and 
disgr ace f . ‘ of it i ? » 

* T allege it as a matter against 
them, that they have inislget } 
which, however honourable, when 


bel 
vi 


ee 


dered abstractedly, t never to be gra 
tified at the expense of a nation’s most va- 
luable interests ; that in yielding to the in- 


fluence of sach — rashly 
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battles in S 
, till we fi 


blood and treasure would not justify 
God in certy, We may now tha 


er nese meee Wet D was 
this country embar: yng | 
, with the Spanish. e? 
: fear, my Lords, that 
will be felt. I 
we 


= mh oe 
ha since etic sipene 
While we have to meet that extended 


“ In the discharge of my public duty. I 
fave this night, my Lords, 
xpeaoree. 9 Ap 
respecting the tions of the 
page pare Se culties we expe- 
pr By the reverse of that which the 
country, and the circum- 
Sr cd x well, neder 
pan © Taam oe 1810. 


In 1011, Lord Well » after 


that the might not 
thrown cute populari« 


TMay, 


ty ; but it waa with miscrablereluctance 
and bitter iction. In the debate 
Sothpceets OF terala, Lord , 
Was read: to acknowledge, that on the 
invasion of by the French armies, 
and in the course of their p he did 
anticipate a very different issue to a, 
from that which had since ha 
lace. Whether the groun 
wich had formed this opinion vee 
just as defensible, &c. whether, in the eye 
of prudence, or upon any principle of po- 
-_ they m _or might not be suscep- 
tible of j » he did net mean then 
to inquire.” 


Then comes the sting— 

‘¢ If we continued to be left as_princi- 
pals in the war of the Peninsula, he much 
doubted still the chances of our being tdti~ 
mately successful. There must be different 
exertions made from what we had witness- 
ed on the part of the Spaniards, to enable 
us to entertain a rational hope, that thein- 
dependence of the Peninsula would or could 
be finally established !””—pril 26,.1811. 

At the commencement of the year 
1812, te Pres had pow bostne in 
every battle in Spain, the spell of their 
invincibility was completely broken, 
and it was proved that Spain na not 
be held by Napoleon. The grand ob~ 
ject of British resistance was on the 


t of being attained, in infusi 
sell into Ew . Aspiritof wrath 


and \ oentiodian been awakened in 
Germany,.and Russia was girding her~ 
self for the battle which was to de- 
cide on her independence. In this 
crisis, which might have stirred the 
last spark of manliness in a British 
heart, and silenced party, or made it 
in in the honest acclamation of the 
mpire, Lord Grey was heard stilt 
uttering that heartless, hollow voice, 
which, from the beginning, had disq 
the wisdom, and discounte< 


naneed the manliness, of his —_ 
‘¢ With respect to the policy whiich 

circumstances of the present crisis demand~ 

ed to be maintained in. the affairs of the 


Peninsula, he certainly was net prepared 


sive mode of warfare, without havi 
au as to the p 
sults of it, and he wished, above all,:to see 
the opinion of the illustrious Commander 
of the forces in that country on the sub- 
ject. No part of national policy was ‘more 
open to repeated discussion, or more calcu- 
lated to engender a diversity —— 
fs teers ge te eo 
foreign warfare. e first p inthe 


Te- 
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werful kind ; and he would f 

duty, before he Gould agree to the con- 
tinuance of any continental enterprizes, like 
those in which we were now é to 


promotion of whi 
proposed to be exerted. If the result of such 
an estimate was to establish any thing a 


were devised, all his hesitations and diffi 

culties would be removed, and he should 

consider even the most extensive scale of 
operations as recommended and su 


foreign : 
es Koch tos than Be Rad Weert, ond 


he was willing to acknowledge that feeling, 


He did not mean to say, 
considerations, we were to withdraw our, 
armies from the Peninsula, but he thought, 
Gat belies we eeiesaey a en aa 
sent expensive system, House should 
have the distinct ofthe Commander - 
in Chief, as to the result of the 
ions, and inquire into the means of 


carry’ . 
expenditure of our remaining resources. It 
would be his maxim to guard against én» 
dangering our own safety, in the pros¢cu- 
tion of remoter interests.” — Debate 
March 19, 1812, fo ati 


We have given this speech straight 
Semel, ak asit hes gone, (end ths 
w is only a repetition of our ex- 
tract) beesuseii mopeniin Lael 
policy tp deny that he attempted to 
enfeeble the prosecution of the Penin- 


Wellington’s opinions, as 

fcer were nok sofa aes 
tional exertions on part of . 
land ; or, as if Lord Grey could. 
serious in expecting to see the Briti 
General brought back from. his.arz 
in the Bald. ane Solr wnnG fae 
tion is projects prospects 
the Bar of the House. The w 


y 





Dean North, 
send me Tom Moore’s new 
no, 'and desire me to review it 
Upon my word, I never was 
inted. since I was born.. I 
expected a complete cut-up job; and 
ally the duodecimo is as. harmless 9 
ng as I ever lighted my pipe with. 
+ Tommy is, or rather to be, 
severe upon the Holy Alliance. I am 
half iriclined to agree with him my- 
self. I do not see how they are to get 
« “Russia is a sayage country, 
and its slaves are contented,‘and the 


Pm May probably be Autocrats for 
‘@ century to come. Alexander is a 
clever fellow, far the cleverest despot 
certainly, that is now in existence, and I 
Srey Heh Chime Ce trie hie dow 
ti very foolish thing to drop his despo- 
tism at present. If he introduces 
_ Haws, and extends his trade, and gra- 
improves things here and there, 
he: probably does the wisest and best 
that is in his power, so far as his 
Own empire is concerned ; but Austria 
and Prussia, particularly the latter, 
i different situation. The 
pn sated Austria is a -natured 
-meaning fellow, and a a has 
a proportion of conten ves 
under him, and so he may continue to 
on fora while. But the King of 
is the sovereign of an almost 
enlightened, educated, dis- 
r ted, and - discontented people. 
ces have few bonds of co- 
i among themselves, and he will 
give them no institutions to remedy 
by His country is the weak- 
est in Europe—a mere long stripe of 
pany hem cape neither by seas nor 
ut every town a garrison 
“a standing army of three hundred 
thousand men kept up continually at 
‘the expense of a very poor and a total- 
yee be mar? Prapir where tog 
com i i , 
Teg mre pe 
thirst and freedom, 
nothing But sand hussars 
‘om Dan to Beersheba ! Will this an- 
‘Swer ?—Assuredly not long.* * © 
+. She is certainly in a most pi- 
- He fe P= 
t system but in despite of 
e people, and’ he cannot 
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change it without frritating the whole 
of his poor dnd proud noblesse, who 
have no means of existing but what a° 
standing armament of extravagant di- 
mensions affords them. And if he had 
their consent, would Alexander give 
his >—Would he suffer a free Consti~ 
tution to be established in Prussia,’ 
when he can at any time march five. 
hundred thousand men in a month’s 
time to the gates of Berlin ?—tT fear 
Alexander would march them, rather 
than suffer the contagion to come ‘so 
near his own slice of Poland; and if 
he did, who van doubt that Austria 
would assist him ?— RE 
For Germany, however, there can 
be no reason to fear—I mean.in the 
long run. . Twenty years hence the 
Austrian PEOPLE and the Prussian Pros 
PLE will understand each other, and 
all that lies between theni is already 
on the side of freedom—and there must 
be a great revolution, if it be not pre« 
vented by a great change all over Gera 
many. het a . 
’ It is only by being united that Gers 
many can act as a barrier against 
immense military despotism of Rus+ 
sia. At present, Germany is united so 
far as her armies are concerned, but it 
is impossible that her armies should 
be able to act together against a fos 
reign enemy twenty years ‘hence, if 
the discontentment of tlie people goés 
on as it has been doing. Germany will 
cease to be the barrier against Russia, 
unless Germany be a happy, a ‘free; 
and therefore, and thereby, an united 
country. But some of these n 
noodles will not see three jnches be« 
fore them. wtinga 
As for France and Spain, I doubt 
not you have got some first-rate arti« 
ele on them, so I shail say nothing for 
the’ present, except that I have no 
doubt they will both be free countries — 
ten years hence—and hoth of them ré« 
tain their Bourbon ‘Princes notwith- 
standing. The Law of Pro must 
undergo some modification in France, 
and Law .of Representation in 
Spain. In the former country, 
man’s property, landed and pe 
is divided ‘equally among his children 
when he‘dies ; therefore, until this be 
altered, there can be no real barrier 
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between the monarchy and the demo- 
ctacy. -In Spain, the nobiles have re- 
tained their titles and their enormous 
estates, and yet their privileges have 
been entirely taken from tliem. ‘This 
will not do more than the other way. 
Let us*hope that both parties in Spain 
nay hear.a little reason, and not event~ 
y sacrifice the glorious egertani 
ties which as yet they have both equal- 
ly overlooked or neglected, - 
In the meantime, the Whigs in 
have been, as usual, beha- 
ng ae like a pack of numb- 
sculls. If they had any real knowledge 
of the state-of things, and any real 
sense, of public duty, they would see 
the propfiety of standing by the go- 
vernment, of this country at the pre- 
sent crisis. But they did not stand 
by. their country, when she was fight- 
ing the world’s battle against Buona- 
parte—and they desert her now, when 
she is acting a part not less important, 
nor less'glorious, than she did act then. 
It is England's peap ce that keeps 
the whole European world from being 
im arms—in arms at this moment— 
that keeps Alexander from being in 
Paris. ove that check, and the 
flame is kindled, ere the fuel is pre- 
pared.—Remove that, and the wisdom 
of the world is thwarted—arrested— 
in its silent march—all is thrown at 
once into confusion—and a war com- 
mences, wider in range, and more last- 
ing in duration, and more doubtful in 
issue, than any that has ever devasta~ 
ted the ; 
' But this is a strange sort reface 
for Toramy’ Moere ona: his Qecdettind. 
I fear Tommy is very low in the pock- 
et, else he would not have published a 
thing so unworthy of his name, under 
so''many circumstances of humbug. 
The thing has been advertised for 
yeax, as if it were something 
that would blow up all the palaces in 
Europe whenever it -exploded—and it 
turns out to be the merest pop-gun. 
No sense, no intellect, (we t not, 
lar: , have been expecting much of 
5 “what is worse in Tommy's 
aera little fun—very, very little 
wii dvery, very, very little poetry. 
cca Dany be more perfect news- 
paper the like of this? 


“¢ From ALsron first, whose ancient shrine 
Was furnish’d with the fire already, 

CotumBia caught the spark divine, 

* And lita flime, like ALuron’s, steady. 
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Brier, arp: then Ganx1a took, . 
And, li Lee CF we nope 
The brand aloft, its : k, 

_ As she would set a-blazing ! 


“ And when she fired her altar, high : 
It flash’d into the redd’ning air ' 
So fierce, that ALBION, who stood nigh, : 
Shrunk, almost'blinded by the glaret 


“* Next, SPaIn, so new was light to hery» 
Leap’d at the torch—but, ere the spark. 
She flang upon hef shrine could stir, . © 
” T'was quench'd-—and all again was dark, 


‘¢ Yet, no—not quench’d—a treasure, worth 
So much to mortals, rarely dies— 

Again her living light look’d forth, 
And shone, a beacon, in all eyes ! : 


‘* Who next received the flame ? alas, . 
Unworthy NapLes—shame of shames, 

That ever through such hands should. pass 
That brightest of all earthly flames ! 


“ Scarce had her fingers touch’d the torch, 
When, frighted by the sparks it shed, 
Nor waiting even to- feel the scorch, 
She dropp’d it to the earth—and fled. 


And fall'n it mgs have long remain’ 
But GREECE, Ww hae 
Caught Zp he prize, though prostrate, 
stain’ - 


And waived it round hér beauteous brow: 


s¢ And Fancy bid me mark where, o’er 
Her altar, as its flame ascended, — — - 
Fair, laurell’d spirits seem’d to soar,' . 
oe ae in song thejr voices. blend. 
¢¢ ¢ Shine, shine for ever, glori 
Divinest gift of Gods a 
From GREECE thy earliest splendour came, 
To GREECE thy ray returns again. 


“ Take, Freedom, take thy radiant.round, 
When dimm’d, revive, when lost, return, 

Till not a shrine through earth be:found, 
On which thy glories shall-not burn !’” 


Such, and so dull, is Tom Moor 
throughout the greater part of this vo~ 
lume. I am exceedingly sorry to say, 
that it does not contain a single libel 
from beginning to end—at least not 
one that comes near enough to interest 
any human creature that is to read 
Tom’s verses., What signify a few cuts 
tnd his gouty foet—aad the Emperor 
and his gouty fee ef or 
7 he waltzing, and so forth? 
We have long since had our fill of that’ 
sort of thing. A libel should be a li- 
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was never @ very su- 

“at. this trade—yet ‘there 
more bitterness in 

of the Twopenny Post-Bag, 

} ueezing, or yours, I 

= from the 


: 
Bt 


n 


my utmost 
for it, can extract 


Hi 


- Shoulda B 


Than erst could Egypt, when so rich 
Geo thought met potent and vil, 
most an 
‘Her frogs, like Benbow and Carlile, 
ing théir native mud-notes loud, 
> am + pwd eg Talon is 
pluralists, 0 wering, 
‘At Suee besighting and devouring !” 
’ Jam sure Joseph and his truly re- 
friend will feel this far more 
an the Bishop of Durham and Dr 


little piece among these fables, and you 
shall quote it——if it be wrong, ’tis at 
2 t; so here it goes, Chris- 
topher,— 
FABLE, 


{ The-wise men of ‘were secret as 


They pack’d up their meaning, as they did 
In — wrappers, ’twas out of one’s 


« They were also, good people, much given 
- .. to Kings— 
- Fond of monarchs and crocodiles, mon- 


and mystery, 


“te Parplen.eeienesben.Coneboes fey 
To that other great traveller, 
| "eke veller,> young 


"ines cate ote ot aoe : 


“ He yo a brisk blue-bottle Fly on an 
tar, 
Made much of, and worshipp’d, as some= 


ig divine ; 
While a large, handsome Bullock, Jed’ 
there in a halter, 
Before it Jay stabb’d at the foot of the 
shrine. ‘ 


‘¢ Surprised at such doings, he whisper’d 
his teacher— 


‘ If ’tisn’t impertinent, may I ask wh 
» that useful and powefal 
creature, 
Be thus offer’d up to a blue-bottle Fly ?” 


% No wonder’—said t’other—* you stare 
" at the sight— 
But we as a Symbol of Monarchy view 
; i 


ee 
That tm the shrine is Legitimate 
Right, oe 
. And that Bullock the People, that’s sa« 
crificed to it.’ ? ; 


As for “‘ Louis XIV.’s Wig,’—* the 
Looking Glasses,” —“ the LittleGran 
they » and + wage of o yor! 
ey are just eight in number, 
are ae : we Fg a. 
unlaughable, soI shall skip them, wi 
our gracious permission. 
at Rhymes on the Road,” are, on the 
whole, not much better—yet they con- 
tain two little pieces, which, I am 
sure, your readers will like to see—I 
mean the “ Reflections on being about 
to read Lord Byron’s MS. Memoirs 
of Himself ;” and the “ Visit to the 
House, -where Rousseau lived with 
Madame waren Spee par 
graceful and touching things—worthy 
Si es aah aa 
i eate—really gent 
pocts—and both of them, I bélieve 
m my heart, as just as elegant. 
' The of them is as follows: 


Let me, » moment,—ere with fear ang 


hope 
Of gloomy, glorious things, these leaves I 
ope— 
As one, in pied bore to whom the key 
Of some ter’s secret halls is given, 
Doubts, while he enters, slowly, 


blingly. 
setas tell caper ve Renpen testa tet 
heaven— ? 





* According to lian, it was in the Island of Leucadia they praetised this ceremany —Sutw Bovy 


ais pavuarg—De Animal. lib, ii, cap. 8. 
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Over the wide earth this instant, who would 
Giadly, whe sleepeanights o bend the 


Over these precious leaves, as I do now. 
How all Sen meni menaee he un- 


‘To what far region have his songs not flown 
Like Psaruon’s birds,* speaking their 
P master’s name, ey EE : 

n ev’ry language, syllabled by Fame 
a * persue at amocrigree ppcmnamad 
Within the circle of that splendid mind, 
Like pow’rs, deriv’d from many a star, and 

met 
Together in some wond’rous arnulet, 
Would — to know when first the Light 
awol 
we soul,—and if the gleams that 
a that Aurora of his genius, raised 
ore bliss or pain in those on whom 
they 
Would love to trace th’ unfolding of that 
er. 
Which has grown ampler, grander, every 
hour ; 


And feel, in watching o’er its first advance, 
As did th’ Egyptain traveller,+ when he 


stood 
By the young Nile, and fathom’d with his 


lance 
The first small fountains of that mighty 


“ too, who, mid the scornful thoughts 
ie fy ‘ 
In his rich fancy, tinging all its streams, 

As if the Star of Bitterness, which fell 
On earth of old, had touch’d them with 

its beams, 

Can track a spirit, which, though driv’n to 

From Nature’s hand came kind, affection. 

ate 5 j 

And which, e’en now, struck as it is with 
. blight, _ ‘ 

Comes out, at times, in love’s own native 

How gladly all, who've watch’d these 

cues 

Ofa brig ruin’d spirit through his la 

Would inquire, ab fetin tds owe foak 


C897 


And bom not,only. to-euxprise, but chet 
With warmth and lustre alll within its 


inom quench'd, that of ite: grandeur 
Nought, but the wide, cold shadow which 
it caste ! - 


«< Eventful volume t whatsoe’er the chan, 
per fom al ga adventures, 
’ and strange— 
The loves, the feuds thy pages unfold, 
if Prods vich bndfeopes pta 
His virtues as his —we shall find 
The record there of friendships, held like 
And enmities, like 
Of fealty, cherish’d without chatige chill, 
ty, "d wi or 
In those served him, young, and serve 
him still— cs ‘ 
Of generous aid, given with that noiseless 


art : 
Which wakes not pride, to many a wound. 
ed heart— , 
Of acts—but, no—not front himself must 
aught 
Of the bright features of his life be sou, 
While they, who court the world, 
MiLTon’s cloud,t 


sun-touch snow, re« 


the “ argument” too—although I 

see why, unless to fill up room, Moore 
himself should have paraded such ar- 
guments at all—nay, paraded them 
twice—both in the book, and before 
its — 


& A Visit to the House where Rousseau lived 


sited. — Absurdity of this blind Devotion to 
Fame.—Feelings excited by the Beauly 
and Seclusion of the Stene.—Disturbed 
by its Associations with Rousseau’s His- 
tory.—Impostures of Men of Genius.— 
Their Power of Mimicking all the best 
Feelings, Love, Independence, &c- 





5 «* Did the sable 
Turn forth her silver lining 


the world, 


jons, whence the proverb," Peaphonts aves" 


cloud 
the night ”=-Comuse 





$78 
Pe naa quae <P Gentes tip ie 


O'er al thas vicious, wea, and low, 


Such magic lights, such rainbow 
As dazzle ev’n iatrdleerter ue i gp 
y pert pone rages 
middle-aged Madame lived here, 
} edhe aml io he erigedl coer 
Such middle-aged Madames can boast, 
Her footman was—to gloss it over 
Mm ade gentle term—her lover ; 
Nor yet so jealous of the truth 
Ad charms ofthis im fair, 
@ pau 
mya A cm aa hen ing saenane, bio shaw. 
nd there they live, this precious three, 
With just as little sense or notion 
Of what the world calls decency 
5 Baath the aen-cnlt in the denen, 


doubtless, *mong the grave, and 


good, 
And gentle of their neighbourhood, 
— — they bend ai known 
par tog ow people, low and bad— 
ee | 


Young. bards, to dream of virtuous fame, 
os to lisp Dz WarreEns’ 


inotere—ol an 
EAN JAQUES'S page 
picture all the blissful hours 
ie one in these sequester’d bowers, 
lege his flowers ! 
Ww lo heart 
Or erring head, some ising nea 
Had wander’d ev’n the thousandth part 
Of what this worthy Maman stray’d— 
Would bridle up their virtuous chins 
In horror at her sin of sins, 
And—could their chaste eyes kill with 
, flashes— 


Frown the fair culprit into ashes ! 


To be career’d o’er, as they 
No—let triumphant Genius 
All that his lec Wiel cas: Gast. 
If he be worshipp’d, let it be 

For attributes, his noblest, first— 
Not with that base idolatry, 

Which sanctifies his last and worst. 


“* T may be cold—may want that glow 
Of romance, which bards should 


know : 
That holy homage, which is felt 
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‘[May, 
In treading where the great have dwelt, 


_ This reverence, whatsoe’er it be, 


For here, at this still hour, to me 
The charms of this delightful - an 
Its calm seclusion from the th 
From all the heart would fain 
This narrow valley, and the song 
Of its small murmuring rivulet— 
The flitting, to and fro, of birds,’ 
Tranquil and tame as they were once. 
In Eden, ere the startling words 
® Of Man disturb’d their orisons !— 
Those little, shadowy paths, that wind 
Up the hill side, with fruit-trees lined, 
And lighted only by the breaks 
The gay wind in the foliage makes, 
Or vistas, here and there, that ope 
Through weeping willows, like. the 
snatches 
Of far-off scenes of light, which Hope 
Ev’n through the sliade of 
catches !— 
All this, which—could I once but lose - 
The memory of those vulgar ti¢s, 
Whose grossness all the heavenliest hues 
Of Genius can no more disguise, 
Than the sun’s beams can do away 
The filth of fens o’er which they play— 
This scene, which would have fill’d my 
heart 
With thoughts of all that happiest is— 
Of Love, where self hath only part, 
As echoing back another’s bliss— 
Of solitude, secure and sweet, 
Beneath whose shade the Virtues meet ; 
Which, while it shelters, never. chills 
Our ‘sympathies with human woe, 
But keeps them, like sequester’d rills, 
Purer and fresher.in their flow—_ .. 
Of happy days, that share their beams 
*T wixt quiet mirth and wise employ— 
Of tranquil 1 nights, that give, in dreams, 
The moonlight of the morning’s joy !—~ 
All this my heart could dwell on here, 
But for those hateful memories near, 
Those sordid truths, that cross the track 
Of each sweet thought, and drive them back 
Full into all the mire, and strife, ; 
And vanities of that man’s life, - 
Who, more than all that e’er have ‘glow’d 
With Fancy’s flame (and it was his, ., 
If evet given to mortal) show’d 
What an impostor Genius is— 
How, with that strong, mimetic art, 
Which is its life and soul, it takes 
All shapes of thought, all hues of heart, 
Nor feels, itself, one throb it wakes— 
How likea its light may smile 
O’er the dark path, by mortals trod, 
Itself as mean a worm, the while, 
As crawls along the sullyiig sod— 
What sensibility may fall 
From its false lip, what plans to bless, 
While home, friends, kindred, country, all 
Lie waste beneath its selfishness— 
How, with the pencil hardly dry 
16 


— 


‘ 


~ 
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colouring up such scenes of love 
» as make ‘ hearts sigh, 
they rove, - 
re ae 
very workers of these charms, 
Nor seek, nor ask a heaven, above 
Some Maman’s or Theresa’s arms ! 


%* How all, in short, that makes the boast 
Of their false tongues, they want the most ; 
And, while with Freedom on their lips 


, 9 
Out on the craft !—I’d rather be 

One of those hinds- that round me tread, 
With just enough of sense to see 

The noon-day sun that’s o’er my head, 


heaven 


Than thas, with high-built curst, 
‘hat hath no howe tee te ounds 


per once, that’s brightest—worst— 


ving 1 
sure you, you have read almost, if not 
altogether, the whole of what is good 
in volume. Yours, 

T. T.., 


Southside, May 18, 1823. 


P. S.—You need not be in any 
funck now about Tom’s attack on you 
—he has evidently become quite good- 
natured, and I should not be surprised 
to see him contributing to. you. ere 
Christmas. Do get him if you can, 
for, after all, he is a nice li fellow, 
and his songs would be of use now and 
then in the “ Noctes.” 





FOSCOLO ON PETRARCH.* ; sik Doge 


Norwitustanpine the multitude 
of which poets and sages have 
favoured us with, inculcating the ne- 
cessity of afedlying. the human mind, 
we have made little or no progress in 
the most useful path of that pursuit. 
The general principles of the under- 
8 have been examined and ana- 
lyzed with some success, whilst the in- 

ividual ones, a much more tempting 
subject for either theory or experi- 
ment, have been in both ways strange- 
ly neglected. Observation, to be sure, 
meg res We in collecting sae 

i t her industry, unguided by 
any rule save the peo itch of noting 
down i — xities 
in proportion to conclusions. The rea- 
soning class of the learned have, if we 
except the. physiognomists, &c. care- 
fully avoided any s or classifica- 
tion of intellect ; and all the lights we 
have upon the subject, are to be de- 
rived either from our own minds; from 
the kind egotism of a few writers, or 
from the immense pile of memoirs and 
anas that amuse, but seldom satisfy, 
the curious. . 

Copious and minute as the materials 
may be from the two latter sources, 
whoever would “mag to pecs up this 
gap in philosophy, must rely princi- 
pally on his stores of self-knowledge. 


And as the uisite to 
step must be his belt a ye mel i 
the Nahest quelidien of our nature, for 
otherwise all self-kno e-will fall 
short ; there are few, even in this day, 
of confidence. sufficient for the task. 
Were even cnn oreneye, Sy Senet 
genius j co! t i 
there are aa obstacles that might 
inpoadbllily of eteeniing ste 
impossibility ing attention 
to pecee however new, couched 
in those old expressions that have been 
hackneyed into common-place LF 
thousand prosing moralists. 
would venture, at the t time of 
day, commencing an Essay by a dis- 
quisition on Fancy and ion, 
and their differences, or who would 
read the introduction of - definitions 
an Svein, without which it would 
impossible to produce any thing 
the subject 1 or Bi 
Such things are not to be attempted— 
there is no use in composing. what 
i will not read; and we must 
endeavour to instruct in the only way 
ad er sha oe will nae . In- 
of publishing a frowzy volume, 
we will smuggle pe bse tals Lat 
veries into the corner of a popular ma- 
gazine—we will talk the conventional 
jargon of criticism, and pray, as a good: 


pepe ta 
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: work With, not’ upon; 

and if thinking men will meddle with 

Wheir'own slidrp tools, ‘they must ex- 
thy bred 


‘wounds’ in consequence. But the 
Rectuttcds “attendant on a sedentary 
fahd “whcertain profession—uncertain, 
idt "80 riuch With ‘tespect ‘to emolu- 
--fiiént'as to sélf-sati oughit not 
to be ¢ éd with the ‘sorrows pe- 
(euliar to'thie ‘nidble and ‘eminent spirit. 
ie ge spleen‘ of a pk ge 
or querulous tism of such a fel- 
low as “ae eat be mention- 
ed in the same breath with the lofty 
baffled yearnings and the soul- 
‘ complaints of a Byron ora 
t 

* Minds of ’a supetior temper, who 
‘naturally lack thers iMy or 
‘that ty to languish in dis- 
tase, Becothe uni “wretched and 
on iach - genius is unfor- 
ti ly at microscopic 
ower, that magnifies: ject on 
Een t — iio the fevolting. a 
‘order to ent of agreeable 
‘gerisationis, it int Ye kept aloof from 
"the stirface of things, and allowed to 
but upo vurhety abd expanse. ‘To 
uce’ this salutary effect is the pro- 
‘Vifice of imagination, which, ‘stored 
fresh ‘associations ‘and ideas, as 
soon'as oe scene falls, is ever reidy 
ititerpdSe another ; nor permits that 
era vision or thought, whence 
fhind turns in irksomeness to prey 
jon itself. “And as there is no ing 

its ion ‘digestive ti 
pom Robe art fretting, more Corrosive 
“tb "the ‘inind, aa own rege 
bo bas and thence turned upon 
pit ® the pied Wek this 
‘state, ‘accom wit , is 
“seldom allowed to occur ; eres in 
spirit, se awing, this egotism, 
fs like opium, ‘oa when orice tasted, 
‘Becomes as ble as it is per- 
nicious. The craving for it is not such 
as takes its full enjoyment, and is sa- 
‘Visfied. It is insa adhesive, and 
will stick to the mind through all its 


weg 2 

: (May, 
oyut 20, av ‘moods ahd tempers. It be- 
comes, wedded. to one for better and 
for worse—will feed on sorrow or on 
joy—on the. bittér or the sweet; atid 
so does it at length subdue the mind, 
that it becomes mingled with its evéry 
sentiment and ‘passion, however ‘con- 
trary, and forms. the most prominent 
feapare in all. Let us look at the love, 
the friendship, the patriotism, thatfroth 
from these mortals, and the 
same self is still seen floating on ‘the 
surface. 
Toamind thus absorbed, n 
can be more insipid than the fli 
imagination which before delighted it. 
It. refuses alike either to or be 
presented with variety ; modificatiéns 
of self are the only changes it desires. 
Tt no longer loves to go abroad ifito 
‘all spate with Milton or Spenser, but 
loves to brood with the Confessions of 
Rousseau, and the poetical monologues 
of Byron, It has become domesticated 
and settled down in a circumscribed 

here, so narrow, that every objéct is 

n'actual contaet with itself. “Instead 

“of being refined ‘by its frequent. con- 
‘templations, its own bodily and cor- 
rupted nature becomes imparted to 
‘ideal ‘world, with which ‘it is ‘clos 
“connected. Its very visions ure’ tainted 
with ‘éarth, ‘ahd the celestial “Atmo- 
‘sphere, that is wont to hallow imen’s 
hopes and yearnings, is withdrawn. 
“Reality it has long turned from ‘as In- 
sipid ; and now that even its ‘ideal 
world has béen deprived of every charm, 
"there is nothing left to it but ‘repinitig, 
‘and an everlasting fret. chin Sy 

Tn the pee of mental deteriora- 
tion whith we have described, it ‘thay 
be observed, that those who Have; from 
Over-excitement, become incapable ‘of 
“felishing “or ‘exercising Pigs beer 
‘take “up with Fancy as ‘a ‘Substitute. 
dics Sloat: tone Oe "patel 
“citcle around ‘them—the © 
‘of ‘their visionary drama dre confined 
to themelvés, or shadows of. theni- 
Selves ; ‘and to stray beyond the feel- 

's of their own imdividual ‘natutés 
would be impossible. ‘In ‘such’a cap- 
tivity of thought, it would be vain to 
look for Imiagiriation, whose pro 
is to'pedple and create, while Fa 
“but adorns, the materials ‘afforded * 
“it. “Minds in the state we s A 
acquire.a set of stock-materials, their 
self, their one loved passion ; and it is 
Sufficient ‘for them, if Faney”atdorvs 
these with new crotchets, and twists 
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into new shapes. But Imagina- 
n iss Biome we ee 
r ted with ‘oramend- 
aimee nubvertt the old stant 
i builds up its fabrics. anew. 
may Ay eo 

sit for ever by the fire-side 
, itself in discovering castles 
id phy ysiognoties in the embers. But 
ca i dra by chs ypochin? 
d to or the. on- 
2 Pro the quick tagger 
Ba ys men vase inarian to 

brother, 

Jhis wings, and re off to the 


“oe became a ge of fancy by 

. process ;. and—let us see—the 
writer, of the above line, Thomas 
oore, és a poet of fancy, without the 
yO Ay ing whatsoever. These 
haye displayed the same 
order of talent in the exercise of the 
same faculties; but with this differ- 
that the’ Italian was. born with 


the It oa aa ao 
possess- ear of Mr Phelim wate 


with the hey: 

liked not a 

lines ; 

the. au Cril 

say, Boch exis ed 

idmired at time, a ai 

we) aoe teglien’ ag pieces 9 
-wor % m 

for who. but « Wea ig P 

brained taste would think 0 

or translating the 4 Kissed And 

the Englishman, his seam-sti 

neatest on the’ poetical sampler. | 

téo were in ives ectareh wit 

name, and Moore with twenty, | 

liad been at the tables of the ‘gre 

ot te mea at where it was mi 

an vice m 

occasion— Dgely au hid PS 

affected po. de Yael wth wrote. 

the strength of it, with igh Oa 

that Petrarch’s 

only the finest bic, my yes ever evi, 

but, perha 


um, in the Fudge’ Famil ‘ate abc 4 


the weakest verses in Ww cal. 
resentment Was ey 
in fine, were’ patr iotic, and. "peathad: 


their countries upon all bitin, 3 but. 
as to living there, both 4 
cused.” We could bgp si ari- 
son much fret ie the” 

which, ne truth, are 


merits of bo 
many ; but nel the The wor 
Thomas Moore ?. ‘The ‘world, reads a 
oduirrs him—and we aye € vent to our’ 
oie ( rong y ete 
Fe e 
fo he pat let us pass to the 





but. Shonghe that one Toye mi 
served mely 


Seer 


ag either reason. Both 
= were so ome oni that even 


Venuses is 


rah Whe- 
her Petra i E both. 
‘ ~ re . of ; S ee iw ‘18 
pean Ea tint fg inf Ley ar 
tet have quoted. many more, to 
a that the terrestrial was not, lost 
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dren we need not mention ; but his 
accurate knowledge of the state of af- 
fairs in. Rome and Avignon displays 
quite the connoisseur.—‘‘ Cum -in 
magna Roma duo fuerint lenones, in 
Avignone sunt undecim.” And 
miraculous effect which he de- 

scribes the Jubilee to have had u 
on him, at a time when he might 
well pete laced the same to the ac- 
count of his years, is convincing.— 
* Post Sieg: op tied me, adhuc viri- 
it, ut incompa- 
magis odio mihi sit quam 

, pta _ 

toL yen we ~~ Madame De- 
s rhyme a "s exaggera- 
tion ; and Mr Foscolo’s clling ler “a 
heartless prude,” we think a poet’s dit- 
to. Laura, like all ladies, was some- 
p ogha a onaae tte ; and, like most la~ 
was proof against any temptations 
that a shame-faced and wands earved 


said loves, may consult the three dull 
quartos of De Sades, Mr Foscolo’s 
amusing volume, (that is, if they don’t 
take in the Quarterly, where the same 
: ae: strangely out 
uarterly ! !) or 

ttolo of Petrarch” s ed 

an where the whole his- 

iled in a poetic dialogu e be- 
tween the lover pow his mistress’s 


Mr Foscolo has written on the 

, the Poetry, and the Character 

; why did he not write 

the ? It would have been much 
more acceptable. De Sades is too 
bulky and too dull ; and as to a Life 
of Petrarch, with the name of Dobson 
in the title-page, it would betray a 
most Gothic taste in nomenclature to 
j it- Petrarch and Dobson, 


and death. 
Pettacco, a notary, and the father of 


the poet, was banished from Florence 


(May, 
with Dante, in 1302. He. retired to 
Arezzo ; and there, the very night in 
which his father, with the rest of the 
Ghibellines, were making their attack 
upon Florence, was Francesco di Pe- 
tracco, afterwards, to please himself, 
Petrarca, born, it being the 19th -or 
20th of July, 1304. Since the French 
Pope, Clement the Fifth, had fixed the 
Apostolic seat at Avignon, all the-dis~ 
contented Italians befook themselves 
thither, among the rest Petrarch’s fa~ 
ther—hence poet’s residence in, 
and love for, that town. ™ Prosper 
and the fables of AZsop,” says P., 
** were the only Latin books then read 
at schools ; I forsook them for Cicero.” 
From fourteen to eighteen years of 
age, he studied law at Avignon, and 
was thence removed to the university 
of Bologna, pinguis Bononie, for the 
same purpose. Here, as the story goes, 
his father visited him one day, 
burned all his classic books, which oc- 
cupied too much of his time. The pa- 
rents of the poet died in 1325-6, and 
soon after both Petrarch and his bro- 
ther assumed the tonsure and the cle- 
rical garb. At Avignon he formed a 
friendship with the Colonna family, 
especially with James, Bishop of Co- 
lombes ; and here, as is well known, 
he saw and became attached to Laura. 
The friendship bet ween Pétrarch and 
young Colonna, affords a curious pic- 
ture of the times, and of the favourite 
studies of the age; Petrarch liked St 
Augustin, James Colonna preferred 
Jerom,* and these were their points of 
conversational difference, just as. we 
become admirers of Byron in prefer- 
ence to Scott or Wordsworth ; or of 
Scott in preference to Wordsworth or 
Byron. That the 6th of April, 1327, 
was the day of his first beholding Lau- 
ra, he informs us in accurate rhyme. 
& 1333, he hay = . aoe: travels, 
iven, it is said, is hopeless 
sion ; his farthest point was Caleine; 
but that part of his travels which. 
most influence upon him, was his visit 
te Tholouse, where a mepmnd 
vencal poets, and became t~ 
ed with thoes who were yet living, In 
1336 he went to Rome by sea, and 
found some difficulty in entering the 
city, from the civil wars that raged be- 
tween the Colonnas and the Orsini ; 
owing to the same cause, he soon re~ 





- © Precisely the same differetice in taste existed between Luther and Erasmus. 
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tarned, andestablished himself at Vau- 
cluse. Except the time which he de- 
voted’ to poetry, Petrarch’s active 
hours in can for 
the poetic crown, which he wished to 
receive at jthe Capitol. This aim of 
his pedantic ambition he at length, 
and with some. trouble, obtained, 
through Robert, King of Naples, by 
whom the poet was ostentatiously ex- 
amined, _—— to his departure for 
Rome and coronation there. Of this 
farce, Petrarch observes, “ that had he 
been older, he would not have sought 
the honour.” He has also recorded 
the trouble he took to obtain it :—‘*« Ad 
quam adipiscendum quanto cum labo- 


re 5, tecum i itans, 
pahemesite.* The wonih after his co~ 
ronation the at Parma, with 
the Princes of the house of Correggio, 
treat he was obliged to quit, being ap- 
pointed by the Romans one of their 
ambassadors to Clement the Sixth, the 
mewly-elected Pope, in order to per- 
suade his holiness to restore the i 
government to its ancient seat. Pe- 
trarch regretted much leaving Parma ; 
and in one of his letters he expresses 
this regret with a most ludicrous affec- 
tation of woe, not._unusual to him :— 
“‘T must cross the trident of the Alps,” 
thé Trent) writes he, ‘‘ the Lakes of 
, the Danube, ar the ats 

near their sources,” (to 
Parma to Avignon.) * Alas 1° conti- 
suppect is yobs with Chretien po- 
yoke wi istian pa- 
tience.” Poor fellow ! how grievously 
he was to be pitied. . He went to Na- 
ples on another mission in 1343, and 
there was. greatly shocked to. see the 
ancient gladiators’ combats renewed in 
the place of the Carbonara—ludum 
Carbonarii, it is called in the Pope’s 
prohibition which followed. The ua 
after, Petrarch spent wandering about 
between France and Italy, which gave 
occasion for Doge ’s dry an- 
swer to his exhortations of . “My 
friend, in how it is, a man, 
to whom God has given the eloquence 
and the wisdom to instruct others, is 
always changing his place of resi- 


Foscolo on Petrarch. 


at the Jubilee. It 
to give an account in 
of Petrarch’s connections with 
or with the Emperor Charles 
ong detall of the politica Mietary 
lon i politi 
Italy during that period. In 1 
retiredto Venice, where his friend 
caccio joined him. In 1370, 
by his declining years, from 
his continual ities to trav 
change, he fixed his abode at 
a village of the E hills 
four leagues from Padua. He 
his retreat once, that he might accom- 
pany young Carnura to Venice, and 
was found lifeless in his chamber, 
leaning over an open volume, on the 
18th of July, 1374. ae 
Of the Latin works of Petrarch, Mr 


notice ; if he fail to fulfil his promise, 
we know not who will compensate Pe- 
trarch’s ghost, or the Mr Fos- 
colo touches lightly on the subject ; 
and though we have Ginguené at 
it is better to plead ignorance 
bulky folio. We were tet vy 1 
mgs of his poets or 
with St Augustin, but gave up | 
dull in ir... It : 
of thee evtks aikiitlag G 
as. De Sades. says of one of 
letters gf tion : Le 
est trés philosophique, elle 
fort admiré alors, et elle ps gaton gard 
rien & present & quiconque auroi 
a lu. The ¢omihetidatons dations of the 
Bi her iT ve Memetesy onal 
g e in the 
Sir Piercy Shafton,—‘ a pt i 
man, indeed ; I wonder when_hel 
po." But if passes | 
y over the Latin productions of Pe- 
trarch, he makes this up by an am- 
Demir which the poet senplopel’ Wiad 
his lighter th ——— 
7 J J ie 
over agai, Of testing t Eaitre in evel 








* To the numerous documents in De Sades respecting Laura’s death, identity, ‘and 
grave, may be added what Mr Mathews heard upon his travels, and preserved .in his 


Diary of an Invalid :— 
** A fellow, 


tells me that he saw the body of the mistress of Petrarch-ex- 


passenger : 
posed to the most brutal indignities in the streets of Avignon. It had been embalmed, 
and was found in a mummy state, of a dark brown colour.” P.383. = ° 








Cte 
“4 


are curi- 


a baairinaey me- 


hel Mss 


way 
ely ger Dea pails 10 
it the dawi, ie ake Sia 
n Lxntciell 


[May,. 
oad to be the, 


oy’era 
cin oe ¢, hon ritrovo,in ter- 


Ivi am che’l, Larne cerchio serta, 

La rividi pid bella, e meno ped 
Per man mi prese, ¢ disse : ‘Tn questa mere 

Sarai ancor meco, se’! desir non 

I’ son colei, che ti dié tanta guerra, 

E compie’ mia giornata innanzi sera ; 
Mio ben non cape in intelletto umano: 

Te ern ee amasti, 

E laggiuso é ee eee 
Deh perché ue, ed allarg mano 

Ch’al poe’ detti si pietosi ¢ casti 

Poco mancd ch’io non rimasi. in, ciele.”,, 

There have heen volumes written, 
on the 18th, 19th, and 20th Canzoni, 
the Tre Sorelle, or Threé Sisters, in: 
‘oe no doubt one “40 is — grace, 

many passages of singular be#uty, 

especially the penultimate stanza of 
the 20k, ani, its Dantesque conchas 
sion,:— 
*¢ N2 pensassi.d’altrui, né di me stesso; 
E’I batter gli occhi miei non fosse spesso.”* 


But when we read the ju ent passe 
ed by Muratori "an, the fh cen 


' of the eighteenth—* Stanza belli. 


stanza incomparabile,” &c, after hae, 
ving run it over, and found nothi 
in it remarkable, it is vexatious. ve 


have had petty and verbal criticisms in 


} our upsieyea | but hone of them so im- 


ent and.ndnsensical as those oF 
talian Che lindtapge, Buh a ve 2 
ers to the e, we shou 
fiderit of our tas P and shall simply. 


_ mark our favo ; fitst, in the Love . 


— Sonnet. 89, ‘to Sepuccio, imi- 
ily by Chaucer, in his Troi- 


ain; lus ‘and da, The celebrated can- 
* gon 27,“ Chiare, freschi,” Sc. fet 


but never so elegantl 


s by the kit nitise of. Lady D 


“ Tfso Im may, destiny ful6l, 
kod Tove tr seahaetcantgeti 


okt nL mysterio 
! ater that th ahi Lived treaty ene 


iy fos healt tay lie, 

rege age ps in its nativeskyt 
Less rade shall Déath appear, > ~ 

If yet.a hope so dear, 


, pear et nar 


No 80 caltti—serene, 


‘ nia Si i may rest 
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et otie day, ‘iiply, thé-so heavenly . Hani @, he hes Soe te 


wee ee ! 


i bene these aunts 


fivacetae 


il glance may yet unconscious 


Fa Tl ars 


May’ mark sthong ‘the stones ‘a lowly 40, 
That speaks of pity to the shuddering 


rma sky ‘the ceane ing, 


Of power to win me mercy from”Above! ” ; 


» Doing Heaven violence, 


All-begutiful, in tears of late telenting =n 


love t”” 


‘To continue our enuineration. ‘Son- Powe 


net 135, ** Amor mi manda.” Sonnet 


166, that remindsoneof Romev'scom- + 2P4! govern 


pliment, “ Oh! that I ‘were @ glove,” 


«Candido, leggiadrelto, e caro to 
Che copria netto avorio, ofr tse.” 


178, “ h 
oy foe the m pense 
& ead 


most. beau- 
the National Me- 

‘ Flow on, thou 
No. 13 178 is si 


Fiver.” 


ogni altezza iM 


Sonnets 184, 7, 8. And sonnet 198, 


hy einge a k 


his bed, than which we 
know not any thing so le or so 
». Some canzon 


41, “ Amor, se vuoi... Thesonnetscom- * 


mencing “ Zefiro torna,” ‘and “‘ Quél “cation 
of course. And sonnet 274, “use s 
‘the beutiful picture of declitiing “eootisn 


rong 
0 éra’l 
ate; ed ¢ 
Sade insieme, t 


i amanti e « 


cheJor incontra.” 


dov’ Amor si scontra 5 


id of Fane, complet our ¥i- c 


in’ 


Patri 


eh oi tinal? 6f “hits 
ogee init’ sen 


Canzoni to Italy, is Rienzi. Like 


‘tn ‘thote 
generous emotions where the "alna 
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teelf above all that fs 


vanishes, and nothing 

the honest warmth of the poet 
With Dante it is otherwise. 
is no cause for three-fourths of 
his invectives, but in his own breast ; 
i has never a broader base than 
vate spleen ; he is even contra- 
ry, according as the course of his 

' lual Percent ~~ direc- 

pn i og is town or that person- 
; his sallies-of passion aré mere 
mains, “utel unaccountable ; in 
short, he is one, with whom to sym- 
pathize is impossible, unless, indeed, 
according to the present summary con- 
clusions of criticism, the reade 
conceit and ambitious taste sufficient 
to allow him to identify himself with 
any mind of strong powers, however 
base its qualities or sentiments. 

The 91st sonnet of Petrarch is the 
first ted—not to be found in 
pr tie ried, pr ‘Dell 
of his most spirited, ns “ Dell’ 

Bablionia.” The other three 

‘are Nos. 105, 106, 107. As 
no Italian scholar is without his Pe- 
trarch, to quote for such would be 


y ; and there is no Eng 
it » whose verses are w 
substiti .. Mr ak gre transla- 

not good. y Dacre’s 
lady- dig believe, she has 
wisely left unattempted the bolder 
strains of Petrarch. Mr Foscolo'men- 
tions three political Canzoni ; we ad- 
mire and mark out but two ; the first 
is canzon 11, to Rienzi, which De 
Sade os ‘ada 
See a Coliedin Tete art odo abows oll 
sé or criticism, and of which, in 
fay, we can boast no equal (in- 
deed, thank Heaven, our fortunes have 
never given occasion for such). 
“To a ch’ altrove un 
had oe: ai tie hal meson 
Né:trovo chi di mal far si i 


i?. 
« Paves’ Fuk per pipes 2 


q 
‘E la str: 


(May, 
Bit ocd cae gram ca sae 


Unconscious of her woes she seems, _ 


Old, idle, lazy, still she dreams, 
Ss tiaeg—li ache avabe fa oil her 
ir 2? 


lair ? 

Oh ! that these hands were twisted in 
hair!” ” y pee 
The other ode is to Italy, written in 
1341, when the Florentines proposed 
to call in Louis of Bavaria to their 
aid. It seems astonishing that an Ita- 
lian can read it, and retain his senses ; 
‘¢ Che fan qui tante pellegrine spade,” &c, 

&c. 


We were going to observe how ap- 

ble it is now, but when was it not 
applicable to modern Italy? The ad- 
dress of the poet in it to his native 
land, is simple and touching ; 


- Non 2 questo ’l terren, ch’io toecai pria? 


Non é@ questo ’] mio nido, 

Ove nudrito fui si dolcemente ? } 
Non é questa la patria, in ch’io mi fido, 
Madre benigna e pia, 

Che copre l’uno e l’altro mio parente ?”” 
And the religious exhortation towards 
the conclusion, in that age so eloquent, 
though now it would appear but cant ; 
‘¢ Signor, mirate, come ’l tempo vola, 

‘E siccome la vita 

Fugge, e la morte n’é sovra le spalle. 
Voi siet? or qui; pensate alla partita ; 
Che V’alma ignuda e sola 

Convien, ch’ arrive a quel dubbioso calle. 
Al passar questa valle 

Piacciavi porre git l’odio e lo sdegno, 
Venti contrari alla vita serena ; 

E quel che’n altrai pena 
Tempo si spende, in qualche atto pid degno, 
O di mano, o @’ ingegno, 

In qualche bella lode, 

In qualche onesto studio si converta: — 
Cosi id si gode, 

del ciel si trova aperta.”’ 


We know not any a 
early authors of modern: 
king and_ noble as the ‘dignity and 
simple faith with which they united 
literature and religion, and placed the 
one under thé peculiar protection of 
the other. We can never forget the 
invocation, or prayer, with which Ba- 
con commences—we may say modern 
phi y- The one in Petrarch’s Es- 
say, “ De suipsius et multorum igno- 
rantia,” is another example of the 
union, and of how much men. of. let« 
ters thought themselves a favoured 
race—‘ O alme, salutiferque Jesu, vere 
literarum CPIM, * ingenii Deus,” 
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phical daguistion—we mus confess 
not to u either the meaning 


or the 4 hic - Nor, a 
te Of the italics, do we very Wi 
oe 1 igus conic of op 4 

purposes thrilling in the heart of |! 
trarch, and Battlin in the ‘brain of 
Dante.” Much of this no doubt must 
be attributed to the translator, who, 
in this Essay, has not done justice to 
his original ; and a word as to trans- 
lations: The task of rendering this 
work has most likely, from its poly- 
glot and wavering diction, been per- 
ormed by a young man. Now, we 
Sa 8 that the oe g translation 
is the worst p. at a young 
man of Hterature could set out with. 
Unhabituated to any style, his ideas 
yet unsettled qa unlinked to —_ 
roper terms, he is sure to yield to t 
aes ses. which he translates. This 


may flatter the foreigner who 

the. iginal, hat be dn.aee the 
more ibly ; but he is deceived. 
The s will not strike the 
public ear as they have struck his. 
He is misunderstood, or more gene- 
rally not understood at all, while the 
young translator loses his vernacular 
tongue, and ey, Ragpetsngr oe ingen 
pable of expressing his own thoughts 
in his mother ‘cad e. For. this rea- 
son, it is likely that France will be a 
long time ere she can revive any thing 
like a literature. She has evinced such 
a rage for translations, and such a con- 
tempt for any original works that her 


men of literature can produce, that 
booksellers are competed, by their 
own interest, to publish translations, 
and translations only: So far is this 
carried, that original essays have been 
published lately, and sold in France, 
as translations from the English and 
German. Hence it is, that Paris over- 
flows with what are called men 
of literature, but who, in fact, do no- 
thing but trazslate.* ‘They neither 
read nor write to any worthy purpose, 
and their taste is formed, of course, in 
prejudice of the literatures, over which 
they ate obliged to spend some time. 


hu Beno cod ct fn poe 


pieces of Voltaite, they ard’ scarcel 
able to hold their ground against’ 
arr yee of the romantic—and only — 
old their groaned, bereaes, that 
prescription, they have possession Of 
the public journals. The present race: 
of French writers (of the lighter kind) _ 
are emerge pon! next be mere 
imitators. We a ya gs to return 
them the compliment, im ¥ 
foreign uw eir taste, 
is evident from 4 verses of La Mar- 
tine, their most popular living : 

To return to Mr F., we think that 
he dedis too much in pro and con, 
which evinces a want of sincerity, and 
a love of saying somethitig, quite per- 
plexing to those readers, who wish to 
gather any conelusion from his pages. 
There is no clue through his work, no 
end aimed at—one argument follows 
another, without any réason appear- 
ing why it shouldend his 
graphs, like the sentences Fae? ts 
tences of Mr Hazlitt, follow one an- 
other more with the air of codicil than 
continuation ; and h he is not 
so short-winded as Mr H., he seems 
quite as destitute of principle or end: 
in his criticism. His evetons from 
English poetry are sadly out of place, 
but perhaps not more so than ours of 
Italian ; but, on the other hand, his. 
Essay contains much in ing infor. 
mation and sound widen eaies 
Mr Foscolo’s fame does not 
upon this: His Sepolero, 
of Ortis, possess, and deserve, the first 
rank of Italian engin He has also 
one strong mat genius—a great 
disregard to his fame, else why does 
original compodtion, fe alphabet 
original composition, for 
criticism and researches after the’ 
gamma?—And, would the reader 
lieve it >the finest effusion from the 
coknown, a tf Eagan Why 
unknown, at least in‘E , 
does he not print the “ Grazie?” ~ 

Pérhaps we should have been more’ 





word of, except. the introductory Essay. On the same plan, he is tra 


in fact by young men, for ever so little pet 


a-series of 


our historians during the Civil War; and has begun with — 
we 4 


Vor, XIII. 





, ‘hades oe wale 
And little versed in the set. p 
a try,” 


in short, nowise famed for over-po- 
liteness.—Indeed, one of our 
- time ye printed =) un 

sonnet or Foscolo ae. 
ly Sfeguising bis theft, and seeking to 
avoid any unpleasant consequen 

, by misprinti 

of the author, hetorahe 

_of what Curran 

defamation ;” but a Scotch 


vi very well plead not guilty 


of poe- 


But whether the sonnet in question 
was a quiz or 4 reality, must remain a 
puzzle for the future Muratoris and 
Tassonis, who shall edit and illustrate 
the works of Foscolo, and the Noctes 
Ambrosiane. The followin sonnet, 
however,. with which we shall eon- 

our notice, was bond fide writ- 

ten. by the Italian bard in good Eng- 

lish verse, (mirabile dictu,) and was 

to the private edition of this 

y, although, in Mr Murray’s, for 

some reason or another, it no longer 

appears. Let it speak for its own me- 
rits, and the italics for our admiration ; 


TO CALLIRHOE, AT LAUSANNE. 
“ I twine, far distant from.my Tuscan: grove, 
The lily chaste, the rose that breathes of love, 
The ams leaf, and Laura’s hallow’d bay,— 
The deathless flowers that bloom o’er Sappho’s clay. 


For thee, Callirhoe !—Y¥et 
wakes from.joy to tears ; 
"rept of hope 


Flearn how Fancy 
. How Memory pensive, 


Love and years 
, attends 


The Exile’s path, and bide him fear new friends. 


‘¢ Long may the garland blend its varying hue 
With thy bright tresses, and bud ever new — 
With all Spring’s odours—with Spring’s light be drest, 


Inhale pure fragrance from 


thy virgin breast ! 


* And when thou find’st that youth and beauty fly 


Ass heavenly meteors ftom our dazzled eye, 
Still may the garland shed perfume, and shine 
While Laura’s land, and Sappho’s- heart are thine.” 





—. THE EIGHTEENTH S ACCOUNT OF HIS ESCAPE, (conTINUED. ) 
WITH SOME OF HIS VERSES. 


Tats work, it seems, had been for 

pay Mar time in many hands, but all 

to publish it. Once print- 
ition has follow: 


ay Fm the 2 een. eve 
can be no t as there are some 

calculated to excite a 

any amg ar gi ee 
in by. some person 
eres of royal taste and gravity. 
owever, editions, corrected and more 
succeed one another with 


t ‘unaltered. One‘of them 
sion 7 Royal confesses, 


ee of the 4 Pha a 
King’s at 

dreaded ee in te world, wine 
diner d' ami, a family dinner, and where 
he turns ‘up his hose most aristocrati~ 


pan Son a leg of mutton, sallad, and 
At this news, relates the 
pa hig “ I cast a. dolorous look at 
dD’ ‘Avaray, whose visage I found quite 
as long as my own.” This melancholy, 
and its trivial cause, must a 
the reader doubly misplaced, w oP 
learns, that at this very same hour 
Louis the Sixteenth.was on his return 
from Varennes, picking chicken bones 
in his e, crowded not only with 
his family, but with Petion and Bar- 
nave, who came as Commissioners from 
the National Assembly to bring back 
as prisoners the royal fugitives. The 
devotees. of. the day are also shocked 
with the frank manner in which Louis 
the Eighteenth mentions Mademoi- 
selle Balbi, his former mistress, :and 


the unblushingness with which’ the 
adulterous connexion is mentioned by 





tt tt i ee 


Louis the Eighteenth's Account of his Escape. 


of and extreme devo- 
eine: tals te 
sent certainly had such, Ma- 
dame’s | about the ugliest ym 
i ‘we ver saw on canvas. ile 
on this subject, we may mention an 
objection of our own, which, however, 
would never occur to a Frenchman, 
against the disgusting terms of endear- 
ment which the author contin 
addresses to his dear D’ Avary—if sud 
be the language of friendship, we are 
at a loss to conceive what can be the 
of love. It was very amusing 
to observe the different ways in which 
French critics approached this work. 
The Ultras came near on bended knees, 
and in a whining and prostrate tone 
of most devout and over-ridiculous 
loyalty. . They discovered even ‘in its 
maladroit eo’ ions, (as inthe plain- 
tive letter of the Duc d’ Angouleme te 
his Duchess, ‘containing news of his 
posteriors, instead of Napoleon, then 
just landed,) a simplicity’and open- 
ness, worthy, _ their favourite ex- 
pression goes, d’un petit d’' Henri 
Quatre. The Liberdle a hoa ed the 
volume warily, and with a side-look 
towards the Palais de Justice and St 
ie, ventured an attack. ‘ If this 


Pelagie, ‘ver 
work,” begins one of them, “ be'real- 
ly from a royal pen, it is above all cri- 
ticism ; but if it proceed: from any 
other, it is equally below all criticism.” 
The witty Miroir attacksits faults of 
style its vulgarity—a curious re- 
ch from M. Jouy to Louis the 


18th—and’ accuses the narrator of 
breaking Priscian’s head, and of ne- 
glecting 


« La grammaire qui sait régenter jusqu’aux 
. fois.” 


In spite, however, of all these ma- 
une s, the _ po rsegyiie 
upon Ww argues the taste an 
feeling of its royal author ; and hastily 
sketched in misfortune and exile, faults 
of style might well have been over- 
looked. 'There is one passage that ex- 
cites much odium. He is speaking of 
the declaration which Louis the Six- 
teenth had prepared to leave for the 
Assembly, on his departure for Va- 
rennes, and says, ‘‘ But, besides that 
we found the piece a little too long, 
there was one essential point wanting, 
and: that was a protestation against all 
the acts which had emanated the 
King during his captivity.” ~ 


589° 
This proves that the present King, 
then Masicar, hed in ninety-one's 
he at the commencement ¢ 
the Revolution, that he had “become 
more monarchic than even ‘his unfor- 
tanate brother. But, as far as con 
cerns li criticism, he may very 
well plead the excuse of another libe- 
ral monarch, Joseph the Second, * 77 
mest permis @étre royaliste, C'est mon 
a on “e : 
* We e fugitives at Avesnes, 
we believe, pe egg thro the lazi- 
ness of Sayer, the English domestic, 
po Vo detained a long time.’ hy 
ifficulty was ‘to Maubeuge, 
next town. The Jostil paca er 
toask them, “ t inn at 
they would wish to put up at?” They 
answer, “‘ It is of no comsequence ; 
pes tne? Ang “to Mons.” —“ To 
ons !” sai postilion ; ““ you 
won't arrive there to-day.” Why, 
my good a ae At least, if they 
0 open or to enter, 
they cert not ope then to: let 
you out.”—<* ‘what’s all ‘that ‘to 
us, since the ‘post is not in Mau-~ 
beuge ?”—* Ht thas been,” said ‘the 
postilion, <‘ for these six months.”— 
“And is there no road by which we 
may turn the town ?”— Ay, -is 
there,” said he. ‘* Very well, my 
good fellow, as we are hurried; and as 
—_ horses are can’ you not 
ring us this road? We'll pay you 
well.”~—** Me,” eried he ; «1 t 
do it for any consideration” - = 
- “ These few words shewed ‘me all 
the horror of our situation ; seeing no 
hope, I thought but of resigning my- 
self to the fate I foresaw.” 

D’Avaray, however, attacks the 
tillion in his bad French ; and at last, 
by telling a long and piteous tale 
about a sick sister he had at Mons, 
and with the promise of three guineas, 
engages him to attempt the road out~ 
side the town. The narrator con~ 
tinues :— : 

Be Si Bagel owe = oe 
urbs, the postilion stopped, enter- 
ing a little wine-shop ‘to drink, de- 
manded a guide. ‘The women whe - 
were collected there, told him he could 
not pass. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘is not the 
Pont Rouge standing?’—‘ Yes,’ said 
one of the women, ‘ but they are work- 
ing at the new Sambre. have 
been three hundred workmen at it, 
and they have made fosses ‘out of which 





* not 


Louis the Bighteenth's Account of his Escape. 


If it was to the very devil, I’d 
” eri pean ion ; ‘ take a 
nduet me.’ This colloquy, 
may believe, afforded us no. 
‘but we were somewhat as- 
by the resolution of the posti- 


us, then, crossing the fields, 

paces from the ram- 

of a fortified town, and almost 
certain of sams. stopped, if there hap- 
a sentinel to see our lantern, and 
Sopeaege: with his duty. We 

ve willingly agreed that they 

might fire a shower of grape shot upon 
us, provided they did not come out 


on 


¥ 


it us. . He got down, recon~ 
noitred the fosse, found a place where, 
though deep, it was not very wide, re- 
mounted his horse, and we it 
with all the address imaginable. The 
guide still conducted us as long as we 
were in the fields, and quitted us as 
soon as we regained the great road ; 
which we at last took, with the cer~ 
tainty of arriving at Mons without im- 


“ Before delivering myself up eom- 
pletely to joy; I thanked God for the 
recovery of my liberty, and then wished 
to rejoice with D’Avaray on the aceom- 
t; but as we were not yet 

outof France, he sought to check 
transports, on account of Sayer, 
as yet knew not who I was; but 
er was fast on my shoulder, 

D’Avaray himself was too much 
delighted not to join in my joy. I be- 
gan by seizing the c tri-color 

; and addressing it in these 
verses of Armide, | : 


¢ pt ornemens dune indigne molesse, 


I tore it from my hat, begging, at 
the same time, D’Avaray to preserve it 


CMey; 
carefull 


,a8 Christopher Colum bus pre« 
orred 4 chains, We then began to 
ink what we should do upon arri- 
ving at Mons, which we thought for- 
tified, and of course the getes shut. 
We agreed to seck an inn in the sub- 
urbs, and, if we could not find a place, 
to write to the eommandant, begging 
him to open to me the gates. We also 
anticipated the case of our finding but 
one bed. I told D’Avaray, in that ease 
I should yield it te him, and, as being 
the strongest, would pass the night in 
my chair. He declared he would not 
suffer this, and that he would rather 
take a mattras by the side of my bed. 
I insisted that he would at least par- 
take the bed we were not sure to find ; 
and as every object then looked gay in 
my imagination, I parodied the verses 
of Hyppolite and Arciie, which begin 
with ‘ Sous les drapeaux de Mars,” 
putting matelas instead of malheur, 
which caused us much fun,” &c. 

The fugitives arrive safe at Mons, 
and the rest of the pamphlet contains, 
little interesting matter. Its publica- 
tion, we see, has elicited another work 
of Royal penmanship from the press— 
the escape of King Stanislaus to Ma- 
rienwerden, written by himself, in 
which, if there be any thing interest- 
ing, more:than is to be found in Rul- 
hieres and Wraxall, our readers must 
have it. We wish this fashion of 
bringing out Royal Memoirs would 
travel North, and procure us the pub- 
lication of the Queen’ of Prussia’s 
Memoirs, which of all auto-narrations 
must be: the most interesting, and 
would be useful as a counterpoise to 
the Las Cases and O’Mearas. 

This much was just written, and 
Fuckil not sent, when Io, this morn- 
ing, May the 8th, appears another 
edition of the Voyage a Bruselles et 
Cobleniz, with poetry by his Majesty 
Louis the Eighteenth. Of the poetry 
most part was published long since in 
the Mercure and other works, under 
the signature of the Marquis de Fulvy. 
There is but just time ere the courier 
sets off, to transcribe some of them, 
and leave the reader to judge of the 
Royal Muse by himself: 


4 
VERS INSCRITS SUR UN EVENTAIL PRESENTE A LA REINE. 


' Au milieu des chaleurs extrémes, 
Heureux d’amuser vos loisirs, 
Je saurai prés de vous appeler les Zéphyrs : 
eux-mémes. 


Les amours y v 





The next we give is an Apologue, not very Ultra, called 
LE PETIT PRINCE ET LES CARTES, 
D’un beau poupon royal la majesté future 
erees pre 8 : “oe : 
Ignorant leur emploi, l'enfant ne s’y plaisait 
_.. Que par Pattrait de leur peinture, 
Xt rejetait, nen sans dédain, 
Tout ce que n’était ¥ figure. 
L’une plus sensible a l’injure 
D’étre prise pour du fretin, 
Fit cetté remontrance au petit souverain : 
—Peintures sont chez nous ce qu’est votre noblesse ; 
_ Elle a bien son mérite. Occupez-vous des grands ; 
. Mais les petits, aux yeux de la sagesse, 
Doivent-ils étre indifférens ? 
Gardez vous done de jamais -croire 
. Que le jeu subsiste saas nous. 
.. . Lisez, consultez. notre histoire : 
Interrogez nos jeux de couleur rouge et noire ; 
Franchement ils vous diront tous 
Que de notre union résultent les grand coups, 
Et que d’un roi son peuple est la force et la gloire. 
Pour vous défendre enfin de prendre un ton si haut, 
Avec la carte la plus mince, ; 
- Apprenez qu’au piguet, mon joli petit prinee, 
- Fante d'un huit on est capot. 


I have just room for another, dated Gand, 1815. 


LES MOUCHOIRS BLANCS.—ANECDOTE HISTORIQUE. 
Pourquoi ne pas faire pour moi 
Ce que l'on faisit pour le Roi? 
Disait Napoleon, 4 sa cour qui l’adore, 
Autant qu’elle‘méme ou l’honore. 
Lorsque Louis sortait, on dit que dans Paris 
- _ Des mains blanches comme les lis, 
Agitant des mouchoirs qui I’étaient plus encore, 
Interprétes muets de joie et. de candeur, 
.D’un sexe aimant si ient le bonheur. 
Moai, je n’ai point. la petitesse 
De prendre en haine une couleur : 
D’une main, d’un mouchoir, |’éclatante blancheur 
N’a rien, dans le fond, qui me blesse. ; 
J’ terais en Empereur 
__.; Cette innocente politesse, ; 
Sire, lui répondit un courtisan matois, 
- + J@ ne vois rien la qui m’etonne. 
Tous les droits de Louis, la France vous les donne’; 
Mais chacun sait qu’on disait autrefois : 
Sur qui n’a rien le Roi n’a plus de droits ; 
Et tout bonnement je soupgonne, 
Les dames dont. le coeur cierit votre personne 
De se moucher avec leur doigts. 


P..S.—Wonders will never cease! The Duchess of Angouleme has just 
published a book,—“ A Recital of Events that happened in the Temple, from 
the 13th of August, 1792, till the death of the Dauphin.” It is too late to 
give any account of the work in this Number. 

Paris, 91h May, 1823. 
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XPH A’EN ZYMMOLIOQ KYAIKQN NEPINIZEOMENAQN 


HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINONMOTAZEIN. 
’ PHOC. ap. Ath, 

[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days,; 
Meaning, “‘’Tis niGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
“* Not TO LET THEJUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
“* But GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock *tis— 
And a very fit motto to pit to our Noctes.”] 

C. N. ap. Ambr. 


PresentT—Ertteick SHerHerD, Chairman ; KemprerHavusen, Croupier ; 
TickLer, Oponerty, Dr Mutuion, &c. &c. &e. 


Scens—The Chaldee Chamber—Table as it should be. 
Time—Ten, P. mM. 


KEMPFERHAUSEN. 
Ah, mein Gott! what for a barbarian! And you came to town on purpose ? 
“ HOGG. ' 
Deed did I, lad. And what for no? I aye come in when there’s ony thing 
@’ the kind gaun forrit. ' 
KEMPFERHAUSEN. 


O shocking! you really horrify me! You like to see such things? You 
really find a pleasure in ? 
HOGG. 


Pleasure here, pleasure there, I cannot bide away from a hangin’—I tell 
you ay that I think its worth a’ the Tragedy Plays that ever were acted 


to be garred to grue. 
ODOHERTY. 


And of course a female exit is the more piquant—how did the old lady go 
off then ? : 


HOGG. 
Were you no there, Ensign? Odd, I thought I heard your cough in the 
crowd. You were there, you deceiver—you were there—you were not the 
length of a cart-tram ahint mysel. 
KEMPFERHAUSEN. 


O, Mr Odoherty, you too! 
TICKLER. 


Pooh, pooh! Odoherty went to get materials for an article—he has. promi- 
sed Ebony a series of Horn# PatisuLan 2, and they will be taking papers I be- 
lieve, after all. 

HOGG. 


I think I could contribute to that series mysel. Odd! I’ve seen a matter of 
fifty hangings in my time. 
ODOHERTY. : 


Fifty! why Hogg, you're old h to be my grandfather—and yet I’ve 
seen three times that number myself besides plenty of shootings, and-all man- 
ner of outlandish doings—guillotine—sword—axe—— 
HOGG. 
I wad gang a lang gait to see a beheading. A beheading for my siller—it’s 
clear afore ony other way. . « 
ODOHERTY. 


Genteeler, I confess—but otherwise so so ; and as for the matter of cleanli- 
ness, your cord is certainly the very jewel of them all for that. Why, Hogg, 
I’ve seen half the breadth of a street smeared over with one fellow’s claret ; 








> 
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and then the assistants trundling in a wheelbarrow of saw-dust, and all that 
sort of thing—is disgusting, and apt to spoil one’s breakfast. ‘ 
on eudmdaesd). : ¢ 
Weel, I never saw onybody gang aff easier than Lucky M‘Kinnon—I keepit 
my ee upon her, and she never made ae single steer either wi’ foot or hand. 
She was very easy, poor woman. 
: ', DR MULLION- 
Just a.stroke of. apoplexy—nothing more. 
ODOHERTY. 
You are right, I believe, and that after all is the best way it can operate. 
DR MULLION. 
In former times, when the poor devil had to leap from a ladder, he might 
go up two or three steps higher, and make such a spring that he was sure of 
breaking his y og but now-a-days the fall is so short and + acme » 


that they all die of apoplexy or strangulation—which lgst is 
; " ODOHERTY. 
What did-your friend Brodie die of, Mr Tickler? 
PICKLER. 
Apoplexy, I suppose. His face was as black as my hat.. 
HOGG. 


Lucky Mackinnon’s bonny face was black too, they were saying. 
DR MULLION. 

Yes, “ black, but comely.” I saw her a day or two afterwards—very like 

the print. ; v0! 
TICKLER. | 

Those infernal ideots, the Phrenologists, have becn kicking up a dust about 

her skull, too, it appears. Will those fellows take no hint ? 
ODOHERTY. 

They take a hint! Why you might as well preach to the Jumpers, or the 

Harmonists, or any other set of stupid fanatics.- Don’t let me hear them men- 


tioned again. 
DR MULLION. 


They have survived the turnip. What more can be said ? 


HOGG. ° 
The turnip, Doctor ? 
DR MULLION. 
You haven’t heard of it then? I thought all the world had. You must know, 
however, that a certain. i of this town lately met with a turnip 


of more than common foziness in his field—he made a cast of it, clapped it to 
the cast.of somebody’s face, and sent the composition to the Phrenological, 
with his compliments, as a fac-simile of the head of a eel Swede, by 
name Professor Tornhippson. They bit—a committee was appointed—a re~ 
port was drawn up—and the whole character of the professor was soon made 
out as completely secundum artem, as H t’s' had been under the same 
happy auspices a little before. In a word, they found out that the illustrious 
Dr Tornhippson had been distinguished for his Inhabitiveness; Constructive- 
ness, Philoprogenitiveness, &c.—nay, even for “‘ Tune,” “ Ideality,” and 
eneration.”" ro tee hohret vite F 


is Vi 
ODOHERTY. 
I fear they have heard of the hoax, and cancelled that sheet of their Trans- 
actions. tapity! - ; bat? 


HOGG. 
Hoh! hoh! hoh! The organization of a fozey turnip! Hoh! hob! hoh ! 
hoh! the like o’ that ! The Swedish turnip—the celebrated Swede ! 


6% ' ° " ODOHERTY, 
Le Glorieux himself never carried through a better quizz. The whole thing 
is t—Fuit Ilium !—The worst of the whole was, that a couple of the 
ing members had been eng reer keenly, which of their own two 
organizations bore the greater resemblance to that of the enlightened defunct 
TICKLEB. 
Name, name.- - ' (art 
' HOGG. 1 


Wha were the twa saps? Name them, name them. 
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: '  opoHERtY. 
No, I shall spare their names ; for I hear your New Novel is to be a deuced 
personal thing, and you would perhaps introduce them. 

: HOGG. 

. Here's my hand. 


ODOHERTY. 


Tush, tush. I'll tell you no more, but that the one of them belongs to the 
Stot’s establishment, and the other jobs occasionally in the balaam line for 
ay Review. Really, they’re not worth your libelling them, kind Shep 


. HOGG. 

We'll seo—we'll see. 

TICKLER. 
And is it really to be a work, Hogg ? 
’ HOGG. 

It sets you weel, hinney—but ha’ done, ha’ done. Ye’ll a’ read and judge 
for yourselves in the course of a week or twa; for, now that Quentin Dur- 
ward’s out o’ his hands, Ballantyne will surely skelp on wi’ me. His presses 
have been a’ sae thrang this while, that I havena gotten aboon half the third 
ag set mi But I'll ph the lad; noo. De’il = him, I think he’s 
no blate to me taiglin for ony Quentin Durward that ever cam out o” 
Glenhoulakin. ’ 

TICKLER. 


Come now, Hogg, confess that Quentin Durward is a fine, a noble, a glo« 
HOGG. 
Wait a wee. 
ODOHERTY. 
- As your work is still in secretis, of course we can’t institute any comparisons 
-~but I, for one, shall say honestly, that I look upon Quentin Durward as the 
very best thing that has come out since Old Mortality. 
HOGG. 
Ay, man——? and div ye really think sae in earnest? Weel, I cannot but 
ess it, I’m muckle of the same opinion mysell, between friends. It’s clean 
afore Peyeril—aye, and Needgil too—clean afore them. 
TICKLER. 
. It has all the novelty of another Ivanhoe—and yet all the ease and lightness 
of another Guy Mannering—and by the way, Hoge, the author seems to be 
as fond of hanging-matches as yourself—what capital characters those two lad- 
der boys caatend then their never stirring without rope and pulley, any more 
than a parson without a corkscrew ! 


HOGG. 
- Gleg chields, faith. Ad ! my flesh creepit whenever they cam on the boards— 
I just thought I saw the rape dangling in the wind before my very een. Yon 
ee eee a devil of a spurling yon daur-the-mischief would 
mak! I think I see him flung aff. 
! ODOHERTY. os 
Your imagination is lively, good shepherd. Have you introduced any simi- 
lar scenes in your own work ? x 
m HOGG. 
Ha! lad—wait a wee, again—pumping, pumping ! 
nr Ry, age ODOHERTY. = 
: You-seem to think every body is on the gui vive for your bundle of balaam. 
: HOGG. 
Balaam ?—Gude have mercy on us! he’s ¢a’in’t balaam or e’er it’s out ! 
MULLION. 
Well, that’s not so bad after all, as it balaam after it is out ; whieh, 
however, I am sure nobody will do; at least, nobody but the Standard« 


. 


HOGG. 
And his tongue’s nae scandal, Doctor—Od ! every thing’s balaam wi’ him, 
— He ca‘d the Brownie of Bodsbeck balaam, and yet it gaed through three 
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OQDOBERTY. 
Three editions ? Are you serious? 
HOGG. 

Dead serious—Od ! does a new title-page not make a new edition ?—If ye 
deny that, I'll hae ye afore The Three, and see how you'll like shoolin out your 
gowd—but to be sure your brass is mair plenty, my man, 

Mr Hos a Win distil. ok Braeiilen ane bikinatnn $0 07 1 

r ou an a e yourselves 
a confounded deal of airs upon your cash. I don’t see what he had ido with 
blowing such a trumpet about his beeves, and muttons, and so forth, in that 
introduction of his. As for his sneers about garretteers, and chops, and Grub- 
street, I hope the gentlemen of the press will take the illiberality ad it deserves. 
~~ honour, I don’t think it was worthy of the Great, Unknown to take such ’ 
a fling at the innocent misfortunes of a set of gentlemen, who have all of them 
done their best to my the public—which is more than I opine any body will 
venture to say for him. 


HOGG. 

Come, come, Captain Odoherty, what's your drift ?——Do you mean to say 
that I am a gentleman of the press, sir? 

ODOHERTY. . 

Much may be said on both sides—But, however, you have beeves and mut- 
tons enough, I suppose, as well as Peveril ; and you don’t live in Grub-street. 
HOGG. 

I live in as decent a place as yoursell, Captain. I put up at Mackay’s noo, 
when I’m in town—'tis a very comfortable house, and I can gang into the tra- 
veller’s room, and get pleasant company whenever my fingers are dinnled wi’ 
driving the pen.—And I’m a’ in the heart o’ business too—Mr Constable’s grand 
new shop’s just fornent my window—Mr Blackwood’s no a hap-stap-and-lo 
amaist farrer west—and Ballantyne’s deevils, they can come jinking back an 
forrit in no time by the playhouse stairs—and Ambrose’s here, I can skelp ower, 
if it were a perfect steep, without weeting my shoon. 

¥v Bipot s sei 

our top-boots you mean—but I our on, you are as sore about 
the boots as old Philip of Argenton himself —I beg your pardon, good 
Monsieur Béte-bottée. 
HOGG. 

You needna be moushying me.—I ken naething ava about your parleyvou- 

zing system—that’s my apothegm. 
ODOHERTY. 

Hogg, I think I have heard you say, that you sometimes find things take in 

the ratio of their unintelligibility. : 


What's that now ?— 
ODOHERTY. 


I mean to say, that you think - are at times best pleased with what 
they can’t make either head or tail of. 


HOGG. 


HOGG. 

*Tis as true a word as ever came out of a fause loon’s cheése-trap.—I aye 
thocht weel of the non-comprehensible system—and there’s a lang-nebbit word 
for yon too, my braw Captain. 

ODOHERTY. ’ 

Well then, just to please Hogg, Gentlemen of the Press, I shall tip the com- 
pany a French chanson—new—original—unpublished—fresh from the pen of 
my good friend Beranger—the very last thing Beranger has done. 

TICKLER- 

Ha! I’ve seen very little of his works,—they say he’s the Tommy Moore of 
France. ’ 

ODOHERTY. 41 

Why, he wants Tommy’s delicacy and bright fancy ; but then he pe ps 
has more spirit with him than Tommy. He has written some abominable 
things in the licentious way ; but so, to be sure, has Tom Moore. 

Vor. XIII. 4E 
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. TICKLER: 
Ah ! but has he repented, or at least refrained, like your amiable country- 
man ? 


ODOHERTY. 
I don’t wish to chatter about humbugs just now. I shall give you the 
ehanson Lame < and you will see, that it at least is as pure as if Hogg him- 
self had indited the y matter. 
TICKLER. 
The Edinburgh Reviewers, I think, say, that Beranger is “ the Poet of the 
People.”—Is he so very popular then ? 
ODOHERTY. 
he is ; but not with the People, nor is he the least in their line. So 
far from that indeed, that he is far too deep'in his allusions for the worship- 
ful Reviewers themselves, seeing that they quoted as a specimen of a “‘ Poet 
of the People,” a verse witha most indecent allusion, touching the Jesuits— 
the which, it is right manifest, neither the critic himself, nor the editor, could 
have understood. | 
HOGG. 


You may be sure, the lads just acted upon my principle.— 
ODOHERTY. 

Well, I wish they would act upon your principle only concerning our own 
books, and not make us a laughingstock among the outlandish—but now for 
the chanson. (Sings) ' 

L’OMBRE D’ANACREON. 

Air : de la Sentinelle. 
Un jeune Grec s’ecrit 4 des tombeaux : 
Victoire !. il dit ; I’écho redit: Victoire ! 
O demi-dieux, vous nos premiers flambeaux, 


Trompez le Styx et voyez notre gloire. 
Soudain sous un ciel enchanté 


Une ombre a it et s’écrie : 
Doux enfant de la liberté, (dis.) 
Le plaisir veut une patrie, 

Une patrie. 


O peuple Grec, c’est moi dont les destins 
Furent si doux chez tes ayeux si braves ; 
Quand il chantait |’ amour dans les festins 
Anacreon en chassait les esclaves. 
Jamais la tendre volupté 
N’ approcha d’ une ame fietrie.- 
Doux enfant de la liberté, (bis.) 
Le plaisir veut une patrié, 
Une patrié. 


De laigle encore I'aile rase les cieux, 
Du rossignol les chants sont toujours tendres ; 
Toi, peuple Grec, tes arts, tes lois, tes dieux, 
Qu’en as tu fait, qu’as-tu fait de nos cendres ? 

Tes fétes passent sans gaieté, 

Sur une rive encore fleurie. 

Doux enfant de la liberté, 

Le plaisir veut une patrie, 

Une patrie. 


Déja vainqueur, chante et vole au danger, 
Brise tes fers, tu le peux si tu l’oses : 
Sur nos debris, quoi ! le vil étranger 
- Dort enivré du parfum de tes roses ! 
12 
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Quoi ! payer avec la beauté 

Un tribut-a la barbarie ; 

Doux enfant de la liberté, 

Le plaisir veut une patrie, 

Une patrie. 





C’est trop rougir aux yeux du voyageur, 
Qui d’Olympie évoque la sr ote 
Frappe, et ces bords, au gré d’un ciel vengeur, 
Reverdiront d’abondance et de gloire. 
Tes tyrans le sang detesté 
Réchauffe une terre appauvrie ; 
Doux enfant de la liberté, 
Le plaisir veut une patrie, 
Une patrie. 


A tes voisins n’emprunte a du fer, 

Tout peuple esclave est allié perfide. 

Mars va t’armer des feux de Jupiter, 

Cher a Venus son étoile te guide. 
Bacchus, dieu toujours indompté, 
Remplira la coupe tarie. 

Doux enfant de la liberté, 
Le plaisir veut une patrie, 
Une patrie. 


Il se rendort, le sage de Theos...... 
La Gréce enfin suspend ses funerailles 
Thébes, Corinthe, Athéne, Sparte, Argos, 
Ivres d’espoir, exhumez vos murailles ; 
Vos vierges méme ont répété 
Ces mots d’une voix. attendrie, 
Doux enfant de la liberté, 
Le plaisir veut une patrie, 
Une patrie. 


HOGG. 
A bonny tune, and, I daursay, a bonny sang too. What was’t a’ aboot, sirs ? 
' . “TICKLER. 
Love and country, and so forth. The shade of —— 
- HOG6. ‘ 
I daursay it’s just plunder’t out e’ my Perils.—Does it mention onything 
aboot a bonny lassie, and the flowers, and the gloaming ? 


TICKLER. 
These are all alluded to, Mr Hogg. 
HOGG. 
And the birds singing ? 
TICKLER. 


Yes, that too, I think. 
ODOHERTY, (Singing.) 
“€ Du Rossignol les chants sont toujours tendres, 
Toi, peuple Gréc !——” 
HOGG. 
Na, na—time about’s fair play, Captain. Ye've gien us the —I think 
I may be allood to gie you the original ; for I’m sure the French has just 
been taking every fest hal tame webct mean—— 
f ODOHERTY. 
Ha! a new light !—Beranger, too, robbing Hogg !—But begin, begin, dear 


Jamie. 


HOGG. 
Ae mair round of the bottles ere I begin—(Drinks a bumper of toddy.)— 
Ay, now—my whistle will do now.—( Sings.) 
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tell ye of a se-cret that courtiers din-na ken. What is the greatest 





bliss that the tongue of man can name? "Tis to woo a bon-ny 
Corvus. 








las- sie when the kye come hame: When the kye come hame, when the 





kye come hame, ’T'ween the gloaming an’ the mirk, when the kye come hame. 


*Tis not beneath the burgonet, nor yet beneath the crown, 
*Tis not on couch of velvet, nor yet in bed of down— 
*Tis beneath the spreading birch, in the dell without the name, 
Wi’ a bonny, bonny lassie, when the kye come hame. 
(Chorus, lads.) When the kye come hame, when the kye come hame, 
"Tween the gloaming an’ the mirk, when the kye come hame. 


There the blackbird bigs his nest for the mate he lo’es to see, 
And up upon the topmost bough, oh, a happy bird is he ! 
There he his malting ditty, and love ’tis a’ the theme, 
And he'll woo his bonny lassie when the kye come hame. 
When the kye come hame, &c. 


When the bluart bears a pearl, and the daisy turns a pea, 
And the bonny lucken gowan has fouldit up his ee, 
Then the lavrock frae the blue lift drops down, and thinks nae shame 
To woo his bonny lassie when the kye come hame. 
When the kye come hame, &c. 


Then the eye shines sae bright, the hale soul to beguile, 
There’s love in every whisper, and joy in every smile: 
O wha wad choose a crown, wi’ its perils and its fame, 
And miss a bonny lassie when the kye come hame ? 
When the kye come hame, &c. 


See yonder pawky shepherd, that on the hill, 
His ewes are in the fauld, and his are lying still ; 
Yet he downa gang to bed, for his heart is in a flame, 
To meet his bonny lassie when the kye come hame. 
When the kye come hame, &c. 


Away wi’ fame and fortune, what comfort can they gie? 
And a’ the arts that prey on man’s life and liberty : 
Gie me the highest joy that the heart of man can frame, 
My bonny, bonny lassie, when the kye come hame. 
the kye come hame, &c. (Much applause.) 
ODOHERTY. 
Upon my honour ’tis admirable—why, when did you make this, Hogg ?>— 
You have done nothing so sweet these three years, 
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4 ats HOGG. 
An’ ye never saw nor heard it afore ? 


ODOHERTY. 
Not I—how should I p— 


HOGG. 
Ye invincible ne’er-do-weel ! and yet you reviewed my Three Perils o’ Man 
for two reviews, and three newspapers forby. 
ODOHERTY. 
Well, and what is that to the purpose ? 
HOGG. ‘ 
Not much, I confess,—only the next time ye’re for reviewing an author, ye 
might maybe come as braw speed if ye began wi’ reading his book.—T ak’ ye 
that hint, my noble Captain. 
opoHERTY, (a little confused.) . 
Why, is it possible ? I really can scarce swallow you, Hogg.—Is that 
in “* The Three Perils of Man ?”—~You are thinking of “ The Three Perils of 
Woman,”—an’t ye? 


HOGG. 
Fient a bit o’ me.—In the book of “‘ The Three Perils of Man”—the third 
volume thereof, and the 19th page, you will find it written as I have sung 


unto you. 
opoHERTY, (aside to Tickler.) 

T never saw the book—hang it ! ' 

TICKLER; (tipping the Adjutant the wink.) é 

Come Hogg, don’t be too severe upon Odoherty. The song is a good deal 
altered since then, and much for the better. As it stands in the novel, if I 
recollect right, it begins with some trash about “ ‘l'arry woo’,” and “ whist- 
ling at the plow.” The Standard-bearer might easily think the song a new one. 

HOGG. 

I’se no deny that,—for to tell you the plain fact, Chris , [had clean for- 
gotten’t mysel’.—When the book was sent out a’ printed to Yarrowside, od ! 
I just read the maist feck on’t as if I had never seen’t afore ; and as for that 
sang in particular, I’ll gang before the Baillies the morn, and tak’ my affidavy 
that I had no more mind o’ when I wrote it, or how-I wrote it, or onything 
whatever concerning it—no more than if it had been a screed of heathen 
Greek. I behoved to have written’t sometime, and someway, since it was 
there—but that’s a’ I kent.—I maun surely hae flung’t aff some night when I 
was a thought dazed, and just sent it in to the printer without looking at it in 
the morning. I declare I just had to learn the words or I could sing the sang, 
as ifthey had been Soothey’s, Tam Muir’s, or some other body’s, and no my ain. 

ODOHERTY. 

Coleridge over again for all the world, and the Blackstone of Blarney,—“ a 
psychological curiosity,” Hogg !—Take one hint however, and henceforth al- 
ways write your songs when you are dazed, as you call it,—-Hibernice, when 
you are in a state of civilation. , 

‘HOGG, (testily.) 

Thank ye, Captain ;—I need scarcely be after rege read the songs I 

write, when you find yourself in that same honourable and praise-worthy con- 


dition.— 
ODOHERTY, (rings.) 

Hallo,—Champagne there !—Cool this fellow with something that has been 
in the ice-pail.—This eternal hot toddy is setting his bristles on edge»—({ En- 
ter Ambrose.)—-Champagne there, Ambrose! 

KEMPFERHAUSEN. .y 

Champagner ! champagner for Hogg—ha ! that’s your sort ! what for a cork ! 

HOGG. 

Eh! siccan a clunk as that chiel’s loupit awa wi’! there—there—haud yer 

hand, Mr Ambrose,—eh ! siccan a ream! (drinks.) 
ODOHERTY, —— Loght 

I pledge you, Mr Chaldean Shepherd—well, the wine is prime++Ferguson 
for ever, say I! 
HOGG. 


Oh dear! I never fand onything sae gude since ever I was born,—heh, me! 
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there’s anither u’ there yet, Mr Ambrose.—This way, bring’t this way, 
man,—oh dear !—what a ’wagang !—what may it come to the dozen now, Mr 
Ambrose ?—( Ambrose whispers the Shepherd.) —Losh keep us a’ !—Losh keep 


us !—heh me ! 
KEMPFERHAUSEN. 
O, what for a groaning and sighing !—what is the wish to you, Herr Hogg ? 


HOGG. 

Just that a body could get that same at three bawbees the bottle. 

TICKLER. 
I suppose you would never think of small beer with your porridge again ? 
HOGG. 4 

Na, faith I,—nor tryacle neither—no, nor porter and sugar, which is better 

than tryacle ony day in the year. : : 
ODOHERTY. 

This fellow Champagne !—Come now, Hogg, tell me honestly what is your 

idea of a really luxurious dinner ? describe—describe. 
HOGG. 

Come ye out our way i’ the ha’rst, and I'll spare myself the fash of descrip- 
tions, Captain.—Let’s see—let’s see,—what suppose I set you down to a gau- 
cy tureenfu’ 0’ hotch-potch, or haresow ove that wi’ a sawmon, just out 
o Yarrow—a whacken fellow wi’ his tail in his mouth—his flesh perfect curds, 
—and then a Mos leg of blackface, maybe with gravy-juice enugh in 
him to drown a o’ mealy potatoes—or what wad ye say to a tup’s head 
and trotters ?—that’s the way we live in Yarrow,—Match us in Cork or Kil- 


kenny, if ye can. 
ODOHERTY, ( solemnly.) 
** And is this Yarrow? this the stream 
Of which my fancy cherished 
So beautiful a ajc owes 
A vision which hath perished.” 


HOGG. 
What says the lad P— 
ODOHERTY. 


Well, then I say with Mrs Wordsworth,— 
** Whate’er betide, we'll turn aside, 
And see the braes of Yarrow.” —— 
HOGG. 
That's a man.—I thought I could busk a fly that wou’d please your e’e, you 
saucy ane,—but come, come, wha’s ready wi a stave ?—Mr Kemperhausen, 


the call is for you. 
KEMPFERHAUSEN. (Sings.) 
Der wind geht durch die Baiime ; 
Aus griinen Schatten schwebt 
Die milde schaar der traiime 
Aus Luft und Lust gewebt. 
** Was bringt ihr aus der ferne 
Und locket mich zur Ruh ? 
Spriicht ihr von Leibgen, gerne. 
Driickt ich die Augen zu !” 


HOGG. 
Awfu’ toothbreakers ! wheesht, wheesht.— 


KEMPFERHAUSEN. 
Well, very well, mein Herr Hogg.—Ich sange nichts mehr—Potztausend ! 
ODOHERTY. 
D— German !—Dr Mullion, what are you ruminating P—And you, Tickler, 
what book is that you are fumbling with ? 
TICKLER. : 
Only the last Edinburgh. I was thinking we should come the cat-o’-nine- 
tails across some of these scamps. 
: ODOHERTY. 
With pleasure, Mr Tickler—hand me the pamphlet if you are agreeable— 
Aye, here it is! what a deuced: piece of humbug is this opening article. 
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TICKLER. 

Of course it is—but why are you go particularly moved, Adjutant? 

" ODOHERTY. 

Hibernicus sum ; nihil Hibernici a me alienum puto.— 

ted thin, eager we ee countrymen, and the Marqui: 

O, you expected something a’ your un 9 uis 

of Wellesley—did you? wh 
ODOHERTY. 
Your ears for a moment, Mr Croupier—and you, good Gentlemen of the 
Press, your ears.— 
HOGG, 
The Captain’s going to make a speech—fill a’ your glasses. 
TICKLER. 
Hush !—hush !—out with it, then, Odoherty. 
ODOHERTY. 

We are told that there are tricks in all trades, so well understood by the 
public, as to take off all moral imputation of falsehood. We are told, for in- 
stance, that it is intolerable to accuse of low mendacity a man of letters, even 
though no tradesman, for palming off, as a second edition, the heavy remain- 
der of a first impression, ished by an additional half-sheet of superfluous 
stuff. Be it so; but of all the tricks of trade with which I h to be ac- 
quainted, the trickery of the announcement of this leading article of No. 75, 
of the Edinburgh Review, is the most barefaced. For weeks before its ap 

, the newspapers were filled with interesting paragraphs, headed with 
‘* We are able to announce the contents of the forthcoming Number,” &c.— 
Such, gentlemen, such are the Day-and-Martin manceuvres to which this onee 
famed Journal is reduced ; and, in due course of time, this demi-official in- 
formation was ratified by the more regular announce by advertisement, pen- 
ned, of course, by the same hand that gave the important intelligence in the 
former shape. In all these, this first article was placarded as “ Art. I.—Re- 
flections on the state of Ireland in the nineteenth century.” 

TICKLER. 

I remember well, that all this was as you have been saying.—Such were the 
advertisements. 

ODOHERTY. 

And what title could just now be more taking? I speak for myself.—Vast 
visions of bottles and rattles floated before my mental optics—my mind yearn- 
ed to hear the Whig Oracle’s opinion of ex-officio informations, after the Grand 
Inquest of the country had ignored the bills—I longed to hear how the staunch 
advocates of the Revolution of 1688 would treat the memory of William III.— 
I expected savoury remarks on the Beef-steaks—and, in general, looked for 
somewhat ingenious and piquant on Forbes, Standwich, Graham, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Mr Plunkett, Major-General Sir John Rock, K.C.B.—cum multis aliis. 

ie TICKLER. 

So did the public. 

ODOHERTY. 

And what did the purchaser, who sported his six shillings, or, to speak 
Hibernically, his six and sixpence, on strength of being “ pleased with 
a rattle, tickled with a bottle,” as Pope remarks, get for his money ? 

HOGG. 
I wonder what it could be ?— ‘ 
ODOHERTY. 

You need not waste your time in guessing, for you would not hit it ina 
thousand years. In fact, nothing more or less, than the “ History and Settle- 
ment of Tithes in Scotland!” which is the running title at the head of the 
pages in the Review ; but which, if announced before hand, would have most 


effectually damaged the sale. 
HOGG. 


I’m no that sure—I wad like to see the article for ane. ‘ 
You would like—pooh! pooh! Who, beyond:th eerned—the 
You would like—pooh ! ! 0, beyo' e parties con 
poorly paid’ minister, the financial elder, the griping heritor, and the blether- 
ing advocate—cares the end of a fig about the history or the details of such an 
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affair? The ay is sal most ancailent church beyond ei but 
it is also. beyond do ia prate about rescissory statutes, teind re- 
cords, Lords of Erections, laicke. patrons, &c. &c. is altogether balaam, of 


most unquestioned description. To be sure, the scribe endeavours to connect 
the lumber, by a kind of a-propos des bottes, with the fraudulent title advertised 
in the newspapers, by means of a head and tail-piece ; which have, however, 
all the appearance of coming from another hand. It appears, by his account, 
that the people who have a design upon the revenues of the English and Irish 
wish for as much information as ible, on the most approved 
ical method of doing the business. ‘‘ Their expectation,” quoth the Ba- 
te, ‘ is reasonable, and we hope the information may not be altogether 
without advantage!!!” Was there ever a more stupid piece of make-believe 
attempted to be played off? These worthy characters care little about the ar- 
ents of the kirk, having a very peetiy sweeping lan of their own already. 
yo Fairservice remarked long ago, that the Kak of Scotland would not 
be the worse for it, if the dwellings of its clergy were made something more 
nearly equal to the dog-kennels of the fox-hunting squires of England. But 
the t radical church-reformers would take care to leave the parson no 
dwelling at all, which is a simplification of the system. In truth, as has been 
long ago observed by a better authority than mine, there are so many points of 
dissimilitude between the circumstances of the two countries, that analogies 
drawn between their Church Establishments stand on very insecure ground. 
; TICKLER. 
The true history of the article is this,—Jeffrey had picked up a dull paper on 
Scotch tithes from some hum-drum contributor—— 
ODOHERTY. 


- ‘Whom he should immediately present with a £5 note, a good character for 
sobriety, and his discharge. ; 
‘ TICKLER. 


- —— And Jeffrey thought he could make the young idiot go down by givin 
his effusion a catching name. That's all, Odoherty. © co ay 
ODOHERTY. . 

Even so, Timotheus—nor is the trick a new one. We are often baulked in 
the same way in the newspapers, where you are seduced into reading a para- 
graph by the attracting heading of “‘ A Great Personage not long ago remark- 
ed,’ or “It is strange that when Mr Canning so pointedly told Mr Brougham 
that his assertion was Fratsz,” or “ Sir James Mackinrtosu and Mr Ge- 
Rap,” &c. and find, after all, that its scope and tendency is to recommend 

. Prince’s Russian Oil, or Tom Bish’s tickets and shares. 
TICKLER. 

What think you of the article on.the two poems about the angels? 
" ‘This I beg leave toskip altogether. Jeffrey has certain reasdns to be civil to 

ve er. 
both Moore and Byron coal here. we have.a little small criticism, puffing their 
last poems. It is the production of a fourth-rater. I have read critiques as 
deep in Ackermann’s Repository, mis 

TICKLER. 
You won't say that of Brougham’s article on Grattan ? 
ODOHERTY. 

No, no—the article is full of talent—of such talent as Mr Brougham 
sesses—and, to say truth, I loved old Grattan, and I like very well to see him 
puffed, even by such a man as Brougham ; for Brougham, though a Whig, is 


Hot a goose. 
TICKLER. 


How shabby is the.notice of Croly ! 
St . QODOHERTY,* 

Right shabby certainly, and right shallow at the same time, as I shall show 
you. m, if you observe, sets out with abusing my good friend young 
Grattan for publishing panegyrics on his father, written by men of various 
abilities, but particularly for giving to the world that by “ a certain Rev. Mr 
ee elon he be.” This: little impertinence is in the same taste as the 
A us quidam Bentleius” of Alsop, a forgotten prig ; but in his day, just 
as conceited as the pertest reviewer in the pack. It is with no pride I say if, 
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bat it is undeniable that such will be the fate of the reviewing tribe in gene- 
ral ; arid in particular, when it will be altogether forgotten that such an article 
as this review of Grattan’s speeches, had ever existence, the genius and talents 
ofthis “‘ certain Rev. Mr Croly, whoever he be,” will-have secured him an 
honourable place am the great names of English literature. But, 
the mock ignorance of the reviewer is rendered quite comical by: the naivet 
the avowal in the next page. He was.induced, he says, to cut up Mr Croly, 
not because he'is an’obscure and unknown sctibbler, but-because “‘\there has 
been shewn such a disposition to purF him in certain quarters.” As it so happens 
that-these “ certain quarters” have ten times more circulation, and twepty 
times more weight among the literary world than the vehicle which contains 
the opinions of this sage critic, there is something irresistibly.droll in his pre- 
tending not to know who the object of their panegyric, or. no matter 
about a word—can possibly be. As to his abuse of Croly’s splendid character 
of Grattan, as it merely consists in tearing a brilliant sentence or. two from 
their context, and, after garbling them, then venting some little absurdities at 
their expence—there is no more to be said on the occasions H 
HOGG, ; ” 
_ Croly need. never fash his thumb about what the like o’. them says, ‘Will 
ony of them ever write a “ Paris in 1815,” or a “ Catiline?” : 
ODOHERTY. ' ; 

Some of them might be more likely to act a Paris in 1792, orto actia Gati- 
line. But to proceed—* Even-handed justice returns-the poisoned chalice to 
our own lips.” According to Brougham, one of the chief excellencies of Grattan 
is, his tremendous power of invective: He is not less enraptured with.the 
unsparing use he made of this foulmouthed faculty. Now I shall confess, 
that I, for one, rank fish-wife oratory somewhat low, but yet I do not.object 
to other people's criticising according to their propensities, He quotes with de» 
light Mr Grattan’s celebrated reply to Mr Corry in 1800, and, in truth, it must 
be allowed to be most classical, and well turned Billingsgate. Corry,,.omsthe 
authority of a sworn evidence, before the Irish House of Lords, had stigma- 
tized Grattan as being in some degree connected with the bloody rebellion of 
1798, to which Grattan replied in a torrent of abuse, in which this sentence 
occurs, : , 

“‘ HE HAS CHARGED ME WITH BEING CONNECTED WITH THE REBELS,— 
THE CHARGE 18 UTTERLY, TOTALLY, AND MEANLY FALSE” 

For saying this, Mr Grattan is praised by-Mr Brougham—I sw so— 
but at least by one of Mr Brougham’s coadjutors in preaching i 
through this review. Well, the book was scarcely in London before Mr Brougham 
made an attack on Mr Canning, for truckling, as he elegantly termed it, to the 
Lord Chancellor, from so mean a motive as desire of ‘place ; to which Mr 
Canning in reply, did not foam or rant like Grattan, but’simply and quietly ut- 
tered the following brief sentence : 

“ T say THAT THAT 18s FALSE 

For my part, looking at the mere taste of the thing, I cannot help saying, 
that I think Canning’s reply far superior. It goes straight forward to the point 
at once, and as a con ction was all that either to give, so every word 
that did not convey one was waste. . 

: TICKLER. 

I can’t help thinking that both retorts were highly unparliamentary—shock- 

ingly so—quite wrong—But perhaps the reporters are alone to blame. 
ODOHERTY. 

It may be so—it may be that this last affair is news fudge. But grant 
Grattan and Canning to have, both of them, really <a these short eael 
grant both of them to have been highly unparliamentary retorts, still there is 
this marked and charaeteristie difference between’ the cases. No tarmult was 


made about the circumstance in the Irish Parliament ; bs oe om 
in a regular edition of the orator’s works; the Whig’ reviéwér 'é the 
eloquence of the retort coolly three-and-twenty years after it was given. There 
is, in short, no Tory angry, and no Whig undelighted.—In the other case, 


there is a row, the Whigs are indignant, their n ‘uproarious, and 
nothing ¢an be more horrible im their eyes than Mr Canning ‘8 indecorum, 
: 4 : a 


Pr ) 
+ 
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the ’ 
Si ding, by hese rin iat pote cs Laman ot 
TIc R. 


‘You may just reversé your secorid last selenite tno Wig veld 
of wrath, and no Tory—we mean of that base set among us, who are our greatest 
, the Pluckless—not in mourning. 
HOGG. 
Hoek! hoéh ! hoch ! heegh! heegh! heegh! hogh! hoch ! hoch ! 
ODOHERTY. 
One wae more—I, of nin wh rae nothing of = facts of the case; nor 
to pronounce an opinion w’ party was t. I am merely criti« 
the oratorical power Grettaa int Canning. I know not 
Corry or Dehighoatd wen jeoe was justifiable in the charge originally made. 
TICKLER. 
Perhaps the whole is an invention of the Gentlemen of the Press. 
ODOHERTY. 
Hogg, have you had any thing to do with this? 
HOGG. 
Il tell you what it is, Hogg kens naething about the Edinburgh Review, 
nor Mr B neither— not seen a paper this month—and as for 
the Review, that Number’s the first I’ve seen o the | blue and yellow these twa 


years, I 
ODOHERTY. 


No great loss. —But choose your subject, Chairman ; what have you seer of 


“- 
HOGG. 


There’s for ie thing The Sex Alliance. Deevil 0’ siecan a poem ever 
i éaw ; but the dedication is capit 


enonbsary. 
What is it? 
HOGG. 


See there, man. 


To 
A MAN OF LETTERS, 
A MERCHANT, POLITICIAN, AND ECONOMIST 5 
A GENTLEMAN 
WHO MIGHT BE NAMED TO FOREIGNERS, AS A MODEL OF AN ENLIGHTENED 
AND LIBERAL 
' BRITISH TRADBR; 
A JUST AND ZEALOUS MAGISTRATE, 
AN ESTIMABLE PRIVATE CITIZEN, 
AN ABLE WRITER, 
AND ORIGINAL THINKER; 
TO THE ROSCOE AND: RICARDO OF GLASGOW, 
JAMES EWING, Esa. 
THESE VERSES ARE. RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED, 


BY 
THEIR AUTHORS. 
ODOHERTY. 


Very elegant, and most appropriate. Have you any thing else new? - 


HOGG. 
. Let me think—ay, there's, for ae thing, Miss Joanna Baillie’s Collection of 


TICKLER. 

Hal ¥ had not heard of her being in the press.—Tragic, I hope. 

KEMPFERHAUSEN. 

You will find the book on the side-table, I believe, Tickler. Yes—that’s it 
—that octavo in greenish—you will see that * tis only edited by Miss Baillie, 
although ‘there ai sevetal phcceb af Uet’«’incluted. 
> HoGG. 


abet tery tna piccesamang then—rax me the volame, Mr Toe: 
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1 | ATOR RR pe oe 
With your leave, Mr Hogg—just let me look over the index—ha! “ Mac- 
dufi’s Come, a dena, by SEW ¢ Scot” "What's thin, Hous? 
HOGG f 


Oo, just a bit hasty sketch—but some grand bits in’t, man. Od! ony bod 
else could have ieoopt the story for a thee volume peg aa om 
the book—thank ye, Tickler—now, listen to this,—the twa priests are watching 
at the sanctuary of the Macduff's’ Cross, when twa horsemen are seen advan- 
""* * "28 See how they strain adown the opposing hill! 

__ Yon grey S27 pefandteng oa se besetont path 


As on the rege pe ig tame 
U: e rider with his n swo 
Stee uy his prey, as I have seen the falcon 
he a bag sens yoy 7 jp frown, - 
And clen thy hand as if it grasped @ weapon. 
""%ig but for shame to see one man fly this, °° 
~ ‘While only one pursues him ! Cowdyd | tern: 


7 ODOHERTY. 4 
Well spouted, Shepherd—and admirable lines indeed—but I ll read it for 
myself; what more is there ? ; 


Whory, there’s almost every name that’s a name ava here, an be not mine 

ain and Byron’s. ‘There's Wordsworth—twa sair teugh sonnets - 

Soothey; Lord keep usa”! they’re the maist daft like havers I ever ‘met ‘wi’,’ 

the lines of his about a Linn. “a 
ODOHERTY. 


Pass the Laureate—does Coleridge figure ? 
HOGG. 
No—no wi’ his name at ony rate, (I had clean forgotten Coleridge.) —But 
there’s Crabbe and Milman, and Mrs Grant, and General re 2) Miss 
Holford, and John Richardson. issih 


Ah! “ Otho?” sre 
HOGG. 


And ane Sir George Beaumont, that Wordsworth ielitinanaslblt peti 
to—the White Doe if I mind right—and Rogers, and Hooke. 
ODOHERTY. 
What! Theodore? let’s hear his chaunt. 
HOGG, 
This Hooke’s a minister—the Reverend—— 
ODOHERTY. 
Ah! then pass him over, for I’m sure Theodore is not in orders. 
HOGG. 
And Bowles, and Lady Daere, and Miss Anna Maria Porter, and Mrs Bar- 
bauld, and Mr Merivale. 
TICKLER. 


Let’s hear Merivale’s contribution. " 

HOGG. 

It’s ane o’ the very best in the book—’tis really a most elegant poem, but 

rather ower lang may be for receetin just now. ‘Take this for a specimen, 

now :—You are to know that the poem’s all about the ater = a water called 

the Axe, somewhere in England. Are not these équal to Smollett’s Leven 
Water itself? | | 2 3a & 


‘* Hail, modest streamlet, on whose bank _ 
No willows grow, nor oziers dank ; 
Whose waters form no stagnant 


But ever sparkling, aud cool, 
F 
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On whose soft turf, supinely laid, 
- Beneath the spreading beechen shade, 

ay - I trace, in Fancy’s waking dream, 

The current of thine infant stream.” 


And wi’ that he’s awa wi't at ance—celebrating a’ the auld monasteries and 
castles.—Od ! it maun be a bonny classical water. I could just have thought I 
was reading about Yarrow, and Newark, and Bowhill, and a’ the laye o’t. 
ODOHERTY. 
They seem to be graceful verses—I, however, should rather have likened 
them to the flow of Dyer, or Milton’s Penseroso, than to Smollett’s charming 


HOGG. 
Na, I’m nae critic. I only feel that Merivale has the soul of a poet, and that 
his verse is delicious music to my ear. I meant nae close comparisons. 
ODOHERTY. 
You read so nobly when the passage suits your taste, that you would make 


any thing appear beautiful. 
HOGG. 


Nane o’ your quizzes, Captain,—but I'll tell ye what, I’m no gaun to read 
ony mair-ot ; but if ye like, I’se try to sing you a famous pood song that’s.in 
this.book—a real good song of Mr Marriott's—and though it’s about a De- 
vonshire Lane, it would just do as weel for an Ettrick Forest ‘‘ Green Loan- 


ing 


Do—do—Sing away.— ‘ 
HoGcG. (Sings to the tune of Derry down.) 
THE DEVONSHIRE LANE. ; 
In a Devonshire lane, as | trotted along, 
T’other day, much in want of a subject for song ; 
Thinks I to myself, I have hit on a strain,— 
Sure marriage is much like a Devonshire lane. 
In the first place, ’tis long, and when once you are in it, 
It holds you as fast as the cage holds a linnet ; 
For howe’er rough and dirty the road may be found, 
Drive forward you must, since there’s no turning round. 
But though ’tis so long, it is not very wide, 
For two are the most that er can ride ; 
And even there ’tis a chance but they get in a pother, 
And jostle and cross, and run foul of each other. 
Oft Poverty greets them with mendicant looks, 
And Care pushes by them o’erlgden with crooks, 
And Strife’s grating wheels try between them to pass, 
Or Stubbornness blocks up the way on her ass. 
Then the banks are so high, both to left hand and right, 
That they shut up the beauties around from the sight ; 
And hence you'll allow, ‘tis an inference plain, 
That Marriage is just like a Devonshire lane. 
But.thinks I too, these banks within which we are pent, 
- .. With bud, blossom, and , are richly besprent ; 
And the conjugal fence which forbids us to roam, 
Looks lovely, when deck’d with the comforts of home. 
In the rock’s gloomy crevice the bright holly grows, 
The ivy waves fresh over. the withering rose, i 
And the ever-green, love of a virtuous wife 
Smooths the roughness of care—cheers the winter of life. 


OMNES. 
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Then long be the journey, and narrow the way ; 
‘Tl rejoice that I’ve seldom a turnpike to dapat : 
’ And whate’er others think, be the to complain, 
Though Marriage is just like a Devonshire lane. 
i to 0% ODOHERTY. 
Upon my word, Devonshire is up just now.—Is there much humour in the 
collection. POU 
HOGG. 


Some capital jeesting bits.—Particularly some riddles and the like.— What 
think you of this on’'a P1LtroNn ? OVER oe 
-A RIDDLE. 
Inscribed on many a learned page, 
In mystic characters and sage, 
Long time my first has stood : 
And though its golden age be past, 
- In wooden walls it yet may last 
Till clothed with flesh and blood. 
My second is a glorious prize 
For all who love their wondering eyes 
-_ With curious sights to pamper ; 
But ’tis a sight—which should they meet 
All improviso in the street, 
Ye gods! how they would scamper ! 


My tout’s a sort of wandering throne, 
“To woman limited alone, 
The Salique law reversing ; 
But while th’ imaginary queen 
es to act this novel scene, 
er royal part rehearsing, 
O’erturning her presumptuous plan, 


- Up climbs the old —man 
And she jogs after as he can. 
ODOHERTY. 


 Priiion !” Well that’s truly excellent.—Well, we're all much obliged to 
Mrs Baillie. Toss back old Kit's octavo, dear. I shall buy one of them for 


myself, to-morrow. 
HOGG. 


There, it’s just lighted on the bunker !— 
ODQHERTY. 


Not among the Liberals, I hope.—Ah! tis safe. Have you scen the last 
Pisan, Hogg ? 
HOGG. 


Peezan !—Pushion, say rather—It’s a’ dirt now. Lord Byron, Taye said, wad- 
na put up wi’ sic company lang—and ye laughed at me ; but ye see I’m right 


after a’. 
o ODOHERTY. 

Me laugh at you? I only wonder what the deuce it can have been, that maéle 
him countenance them even for the little time he did. His articles were libellous 
sometimes, (these fellows, by the way, can no more libel, than a tailor can ride) 
but they had no-connection with, or resemblance to the sort of trash the 
Cockneys stuffed them in the heart of ——The last Number contains not.one line 
of Byron’s.—Thank God! he has seen his error, and kicked them out, 

. HOGG. 
I canna gie him up. I canna thole’t. I aye think he'll turn ower. a new leaf, 


and be himself ere lang. 
ODOHERTY. 


"Quod felix faustumque !—But as to these drivellers, they are all in their old 
mire again.—Just Rimini Hunt, and three or four more —— 

HOGG. . 
__ £ Tewd fellows of the baser sort,”—to use scriptural language, touching a 
most unscriptural crew. - “oie a 
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TICKLER. ~ ’ 
And whether you take ‘ lewd” in:the.old or the new sense, you could not 
have hit on a fitter epithet for the authors of some of these disgusting far- 
~ i fellow that reviews Apuleius would look at home upon the tread- 
m a 


ilthy, dirty creature! Latin, forsooth !—and what think ye of King 
Leigh comparing Pope's face to a Fawn’s? vy 
HOGG. 
Which rhymes of course to THORNS Or SCORNS. 
TICKLER. 
Of course, of course.—Have you seen the Linzer Amoais? 
ODOHERTY. 
Not I,—what is it >—a Cockneyism ? 
TICKLER. 
Ay, and a most profligate Ceckneyism too. But wait a little, wait a little. 
I cana tale unfold. You shajl hear the whole story in due time,—“ the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth;” and well know I at least ons Cockney 
that would shake in his shoes if he heard what I am saying. 
HOGG. . 
’ Ye gar me shake mysel’, when ye with that ing key, and Ja 
out egies that way.—O, Mr Tidklon yee an awfu’ Tad cate hn nic 
birr’s up. Sic.an ee too! ye put me in mind, no offence, sir, of Galt’s Arch« 
TICKLER. 
Hah! hah! the Archbishop of St Andrews ? Old Hamilton ? 
HOGG. 
Ay, just him.—I have Ringan in my maud here.—I coft him for our bit 
Yarrow Subscription Leebrary. 
. ODOHERTY. 
Read the description of URontiapppia 
HoGG. (Reading from Ringan Gilhazze. 
“ He used to depict himas a hale black-a-vised carl, oe o’ersea look, with 
a long dark beard inclining to.grey+-bis abundant hair flowing down from his 
cowl, was also clouded and streaked with the:kithings of the cranreuch of age 
—there was, however,” (here’s for you, Timothy !)—‘ there was, however, a 
youthy and- luscious twinkling in his eyes, that shewed how little th= passage 
of three,and sixty winters hed cooled the rampant’— 
TICKLER. 
Stop, you old Boar.— 
; HOGG... ; 
A devilish weel sketched portrait in its style—very picturesque, *faith—and 
A dare say, very like. ; 
TICKLER. é‘ 


Why, I profess to be tolerably read in the history of that period, and-imich 
as I detest the Covenanters, I must allow that Galt has authority for every 
fact he introduces. 


HOGG. a 
There wad nane o’ you believe me, when I said I had authority for themis- 
amsage of that priest o mine, in the Brownie. 
Sat ; TICKLER. Pig 
It did not signify, whether you had or not—but here the case is altered, 
quoth Plowden—This book is really something of a history. 
ith I read it el, aiid; though not quits ao laughable os the Ruteil, 
Fai it as a novel, and, ot qui as 
I thought it a devilish good novel. 3 
TICKLER. 


‘And so itis—but mark my words, the oo live Hen § gens Novels we 
see just now are forgotten, asa history.—’Tis really a very skilful, natural, easy. 
pt -sanaeing History of the Tatablishmnent of the Reformed and Presbyterian 
Religion in this kingdom—Very great art in the management, I assure you. 
HOGG. 

Oh, it’s a braw book—it’sa real book—I ayc liked Galt, and I like him better 

than ever now. He has completely entered into the spirit of the Coyenanters-— 
, . 20 : 
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fit ‘béttet than The Unkhiowh—clean’ aboon hini—head and showthers—fhé 
, aenee ofan . . * a ONOHERTY. es P) : < : 4 
Who the devil cares about the Covenanters ?—Confound the old bigotted 
idiots, say I! Have you seen Murtay in Claverhouse? 
TICKLER. ' ; 

I have, and he plays it and looks it nobly. The drama is ore of the ‘best’ 
from tliose Novels. Mackay’s Cuddie Headrigg, Mrs Nicol’s Mause, and 
Mason’s old Milnwood, are particularly excellent. : 

HOGG. 
What for have they no had the sense to keep the one table with the salt- 
foot, as in the Novel? They've cleati missed a fine point by that silly altera- 
tion. 


j 


TICKLER. 

They have. Tell them of it, and they'll mend it. 

‘ HOGG. ’ 

I had a letter from an Ettrick lad that’s settled in America, the other day, 
and he says they’ve made a play there out of my Turee Prrtzs already, and 
it takes procigiously,—they’ve mair sense owerby there than here at hame, in 
some particulars. “They turn a’ my fiovells into plays ;-Od ! I cannot but say 
it makes me prood to think that I’m actitig just now, at this very moment, in 
New York, maybe, and Boston, and half a ‘som mair of their towns intill the 
bargain ; and then, how they translate me in Germany ; but Kempferhausen 
can tell you better aboot those things. 

KFMPFERHAUSEN. =. 

Pooh ! they translate every thing ifi Germany ; you need not take that as any 
very great compliment.—And in France too, faith I believe they translate any 
thing in Paris that’s written in England. habit yh 

HOGG. 

I wad like to see mysell moushified. If ye have the French Brownie of 
Bodsbeck, let me hae a lend o’t ;—od ! I would not wonder, if it garred me take 
to learning their lingo. : ah 
ODOHERTY. a ag. 

And then, ps, we shall have you writing a book in Frétich yourself, 
like a Sir Wm. Jones, or Mr Betkford. By the way, was there ever 
such a failure as this new-imitation of Beckford’s Vathek, Apa Rets? 

TICKLER. Chieti k, site 

I could not get through with it for one ; wild and dull together won’t do. 
Lady Caroline is a very clever person certainly, but she should really take a 
little time and thought. Graham Hamilton was bad, and this is worse. f 
wonder Murray took the trouble to publish it. , , 

ODOHERTY. 

Nevertheless, Tickler, there are some fine passages—some noble things 
afterall. But to imitate Varuex and to fail, were very nearly the same thing. 
Vathek, sir, is one of the most original works that our age has seen. It wi 
live when Fonthill is in ruins—ere perennius. ; 

HOGG. 

‘I-wish you would tell me your notion of some more of the new books, sirs ; 
for I’ve gotten some of the Ettrick lads’ siller yet, and I’m resolved to carry 
them out every thing that I can coff. Blackwood says, “‘ The Monks of Lead- 
enhall” is a good novel. Aint 

TICKLER. 


It is very fair ; the author has spirit and imagination, and knowledge too, 
—he will be a rising man yet, you will set-if he takes a little more time and 
consideration. By all means, export The Monks of Leadenhall to St Mary’s. 
"Tis a Very promising work. a 

Thank ye,—I’ll e’en buy’t, then,—and ‘* The Pioneers,” that’s a book of 
Murra es omaha ill be worth its price, ‘since it comes-out of his shop, 

no that keen , ’ 


HOGG. 


—for John’s o’ novells now-a-days. 
TICKLER. 


Why, the author has very considerable talents—but “ The Spy” was far bet- 
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bss This is rather .a heavy book ;—but, however, it will go down on Yarrow 
nd elsewhere ;—any thing is valuable in so far that paints new manners,— 
and American manners are a rich. mine—and this writer bids fair to dig to 

purpose in it. ’ : > tive r 
KEMPFERHAUSEN. 


Washington Irving is, I hear, busy with German manners now.—He has 
taken up his residence there,—and is determined to give us a German Sketeh- - 
book in the first place.—( What a present this will be !)—and then a series of 
works, all founded on German stories, and illustrative of the characters and 
customs of German life. 

ODOHERTY. 


_ Come, this is good news, Kempferhausen—I am. truly happy to hear Geof 
frey Crayon has got hold of so fine a field. In thie meantime, do you stick to 
our , and devil-a-fear but there’s enough for you both. 


HOGG. 
I’ve bought D’Israeli’s book, and Butler’s Reminiscences. 
: TICKLER. 

_ Right in both—Butler is a delightful writer—so calm, so sensible, so judi~ 
cious, so thoroughly the scholar and the gentleman. I love Butler, and wish 
his Reminiscences been five times oo . I read the book through at a 
sitting—and delightful reading it was. 
, ODOHERTY. . 

There’s another new book has just come out, something between D’Israeli’s 
manner and Butler’s ; but I don’t know whether it will be in Hogg’s way, the 
* Heraldic Anomalies.” 


TICKLER. 
O, a very clever book—I mean to give North a review of it one of these days, 
himself. It is really quite full of information 


and then Hogg will judge for hi 
and amusement too. 


Who wrote it ? 
TICKLER. 


God knows ! some old pawky barrister—some venerable quizzer among the 
benchers, I should guess.. There is a vast bunch of good legal jokes ; and a 
sort of learning that nobody but a lawyer could have acquired. He is a good- 
natured, polite, and genuinely aristocratic writer—I wish we had more such. 
May’nt it be Butler himself ? 

oe KEMPFERHAUSEN. 

Ishould have thought it possible, but he quotes and praises Butler’s books, and 
of course Butler is above all that sortof trick. Somebody mentioned Dr Nares. 
TICKLER. 

Ah ! @ good guess too—Why, the man that can write both that Glossary 
of the Old English Tongue, and that admirable Novel of “ ‘Thinks I te My- 
self,” may do any thing he pleases.—The Archdeacon is a first-rate man, or 
at least might be so if he chose to give himself the trouble. } 

ODOHERTY- 

Well, I hope we shall have more both of him and of Butler. I shall be 
happy te see the review, Timothy; but you know you promised to do Allan’s 
picture, and yet where is it? e article I mean. 

’ TICKLER. ui 

Upon my soul, I had quite forgot. I hope the picture is sold ere now. 

ODOHERTY. 
. 1 see it-is considerably lauded in the Literary Gazette and elsewhere. ~Rae- 
burn and he always keep up our art.at the exhibition. 
TICKLER. 


And Wilkie—but I shall say nothing of him, for I observe Hazlitt abuses us 
for being so proud of him. i 
‘ ODOHERTY-§ 


I think he might take to abuse of you for being so proud of Allan too—Really 
Allan rises every day. ‘ 


TICKLER. 
| __ Yes, sir—that figure of John Knox is the finest effect his pencil has made. 
“Heavens ! to ‘think of these rich people buying Tenierses and Gerard Dows 


ODOHERTY. 
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at such prices, when, orp ders Rogen | pemes ith all 
their merit, and preter ty times them into" bargain, for, 
comparatively speaking, a mere trifle: 

ODOHERTY« 

Come, I don’t know what you mean by frifles—and as for Allan, he can’t 
complain, for devil w pisen'of la own haisdlGonk haa 1i6 tpeen Bla’ Mesides ; 

TICKLER. 
That's right—so much genius united with so much industry always. must 
command success. I am glad to hear he gets on so well, however. 
ODOHERTY. 
You'll see him in his chariot ere he is three years older. 
HOGG. 

Set him up wi’ chariots! Deil mean him! I think if yon auld clattering 
ricklety of a gig does for a poet like me, a shelty may serve ony brushman 
amang them. Chariots! 

ODOHERTY. 


Pooh ! I mean to sport a coach and six myself one of these days. What do 
you think I have been offered for my new work ? 
TICKLER. 
“ Tue West Country, a Novet ?” 
ODOHERTY. 
The same. Guess, Timothy. 


Five hundred ? 
A cool thousand ? 
ODGHERTY. 


roo hundred guineas, by the holy poker! What think ye of that, Jamie 
Hogg 
HOGG. 


Fifteen hundred guineas! hoh, sirs! What will this world come to! Thae 
booksellers are turned princes! It will be an awfu’ book for. selling though, 
Captain. . Is it all about Glasgow ? ; 

ODOHERTY. 

Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock—these classical haunts are all included un- 
der this most rural title. It is to be my chef-d’-auvre. I intend to take Galt, 
and a him—I mean his “ West Country,” the old “ West Country,” 
the ‘ Entail.” 


HOGG. 


TICKLER. 


HOGG. 

Do that, and you'll do something. 

TICKLER. : 

Depict a living idiot equal to Wattie, and eris mihi Magnus Apollo / 

ODOHERTY: - ev ee ee 

No want of idiots; but, as H says, “ wait.a wee.”—Have any of you 

seen the concluding Cantos of Don Juan ? 
TICKLER. 

Oh ! we have all seen them. North has had a copy of them these six weeks. 

I wonder if they’re ever to get a publisher. 
HOGG. 

They’re extraordinary clever—they’re better even than the twa first ; but 
that mischievous Constitutional Association will not let ony body daur to print 
them. And, after all, it’s maybe as weel sae, for they’re gay wicked, I must 
alloo ; and yet, it’s amaist a pity. r 3 

Tha d bookseller myself purpose to put amend 

ve a great mind to. turn er myself, just on t ane 
to all this nonsense. A pretty story, truly, that’ two Cantos of Byron's best 
poetry should be going a-begging for a midwife! Horrible barbarism! _ . 
TICKLER. 
Just retribution——! How are the mighty fallen! ‘ Crepe Byron !!” 


ODOHERTY. 
Crede humbug ! = a. ' 
(Left speaking.) 


Vor. XIII. eC 4G 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
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. LONDON. 


The First Volume of Mr Stewart Rose’s 
Translation of the Orlando Farioso, con- 
taining Six Books, will appear in a few 

a 

The Duke of Mercia; a Dramatic Poem. 
By Sir Aubrey de Vere Hunt, Bart. Au- 
thor of ** Julian the Apostate.” 8vo. 

Mr T.S. Peckston is ed in pre- 
js for publication a New Edition of 
is Work on Gas Lighting. 

A New Edition of Vathek, by Mr Beck- 
ford, with a Frontispiece after Westall, is 
now in the press. 

Mrs Hoffland is engaged on a Tale, en- 
titled ‘* Patience.” 

A Novel has been announced, under the 
title of ‘‘ Edward Neville; or, the Me- 
moirs of an Orphan.” 

Tradition of the Castle; or, Scenes in 
the Emerald Isle. By R. M. Roche. ° 

Woman’s Riddle ; or, England for Ever. 

Adele ; or, the Tomb of my Mother, 

Banker’s. Daughters of Bristol, is the 
title of a Novel now in the press. 

- Memoirs of the Life of Sir Robert Peel, 
are.announced for publication. : 

The Author of *“* Domestic Scenes,” will 
soon publish a Novel, entitled +‘ Self-De- 
lusion.” 

‘_ A’Second Edition is preparing, of “ A 
Picturesque Promenade round Dorking,” 
with numerous Engravings. 
“An fess | on Liberalism, being an Exa- 
mination of the Nature and Tendency of 
the Liberal Tenets ; with a View of the 
State of Parties on the Continent of Eu- 
rope. By the Author of Italy and the Ita- 
lians in the Nineteenth Century. 

Elements of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic, designed for the Use of Students, 
in Two Parts, by George Gregory, will 


A New and Enlarged Edition of a He- 
brew Grammar in the English e. 
By Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey. To which 
are added, a Glossary of. the first Six 
Psalms, a Compendium of Chaldee Gram- 
mar, and other important additions. By 
George Downes, A.M. late of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

Accredited Ghost Stories; collected and 
edited by J. M. Jarvis, Esq. will soon ap- 


PeiThoughts and Details on the High and 
Low Prices of.the last 30 Years.—Part IT. 
On the Effect of War—III. On the Ef- 
fect of the Seasons—IV. Tables of Prices 
of various Commodities, from 1800 to 1822, 
with Statements of Quantities, preceded 
by some general Remarks, by Thomas 
Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. is now in the press. 

Next Month will be published, Lec- 


tures on Genesis; or, Plain Historical Ser- 
mons on the Leading Characters and most 
important Events recorded in-the Book of 


. Genesis. By James Rudge, D.D. F.R.S. 


Speedily will be published, in 4 vols. 
the Hut and the Castle; or, Disbanded 
Subalterns ; a Romance. By the Author 
of the Romance of the Pyrenees. 

Mr J. C. Buckler is about to publish, 
in Monthly Numbers, Views of the Ca- 
thedral Churches of England and Wales, 
with Descriptions. 

Mr Gurney is preparing for publication, 
a Series of Lectures on the Elements of 
Chemical Science, lately delivered at the 
Surrey Institution. 

A Second Volume of Sermons, from the 
pen of the Rev. William Snowden, will 
soon a’ 6 

A Tribute of Affection to the Memory 
of a beloved Wife, being a Sketch of the 
Life and Character of Mrs Maria Cramp; 
with Selections from her Correspondénce. 
By J. M. Cramp. 

A Funeral Oration on the late General 
Dumourier ; with Reflections on the Events 
of his Life. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.A.S. will 
soon submit to the Public, a detailed Pro- 
spectus of a General History and Descrip- 
tion of the Deanery of Doncaster, which it 
is proposed to execute on the Plan of the 
late Dr Whitaker’s History of the Deanery 
of Craven. 

A Catalogue of the Ethiopic Biblical 
Manuscripts, in the Royal Library at Pa- 
ris, and in that of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; with Specimens of the mo- 
dern Dialects of Abyssinia, by Thomas 
Pell Platt, has been announced. 

Mr J. Skelton’s Work, Engraved _II- 
lustrations of the Antiquities of Oxfordshire, 
accompanied by Historical Notices, is in a 
state of considerable forwardness. The 
First Part will appear on the Ist of July, 
and the whole will be completed in Twelve 
Parts, to be published, in succession, quar- 
terly. 

The concluding Number of Neale’s His- 
tory of Westminster Abbey, is on the eve 
of publication. 

The Rey. Alexander Tilloch, LL.D. is 
about to publish ‘ Dissertations, intro- 
ductory to the Study and right under- 
standing of the Language,,.Structure, and 
Contents of the Apocalypse.” ~ 


An entirely New Collection of ** Ele- 
gant Extracts,” in Verse, is now printing 
at the Chiswick press, and will very soon 
be ready for publication. It is to come out 
in Monthly Parts. 

A Second Edition of Mr Blaine’s Canine 










= hiabone be noticed, a Sketch of 
"Natural History of the Dog, an exa- 


mination into his disputed Origin, a De-' 


crn of mginiche poterine 
ve 0} in ucing 
_ 2d, A Philosophical and. Practical 
on the Papimals Subject of Breed- 

Animals in general, and 


temper, &c. &c. 
Mr Low is printing a New Edition of 
his Work, on the State and Pro- 
of. England, followed by a Parallel 
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ral History, entitled the Naturalist’s Re- 
pository ; the Twelfth Number, which com. 
pleted the First Volume, was published in 
due succession ; the Thirteenth, or First 
Number of the Second Volume, has just 
appeared. Price 3s. 6d. each Number. 
The design of this work is to illustrate, 
ina p) and appropriate manner, the 
of nateoel Nobapti btammateamte 
of natu in every department of 
nature, that have recently been discovered 
in various parts of the world, and more 
especially such novelties as, from their ex~ 
treme rarity, remain entirely 
or have not been duly noice by any p 


ceding Naturalist. 

are calculated for the scientific as well as 
general reader, are accompanied 
a“ plates of great beauty and 


EDINBURGH. 


Reginald Dalton, by the author of Va- 
lerius, and Adam Blair. 3 vols. 8vo. 
£1, 11s. 6d., will be i on the 
10th of June. 

A Translation of a History of Suli and 
of Parga, from the modern Greek, is now 
in the press. 

Flora Edinensis ; or a Description of the 
Plants growing within ten miles of Edin- 
burgh. Arranged to the Lin- 
nean “wong. =~ with a concise Introduction 
to the Cryptogamic Orders, and Illustra- 
tive Plates. By Robert Kaye Greville, 
F. R.8.E. Member of the Wernerian Na- 
tural Society of Edinburgh ; of the Impe- 
rial Academy Nature Curiosorum ; of the 
Natural -History Society of Leipsic; Cor- 
responding Member of the Natural History 
Society of Paris; and Honorary Member 
of the Yorkshire P Society, &c. 
in St. John’s Chapel, 
y Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 


A View of the Past and Present State 
of the Island of Jathaica. By J. Stewart, 
late of Jamaica. 8vo. 


's Letters to a German Princess, 
on Timrens eatgoct i Natural Philosophy. 
With Notes, and a Life of the Author, by 
David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. &e. 
A new Edition, se 12mo. 

Independentl great popularity of 
this work of the eslienead eed leadnel 
Euler, which has gone through many edi. 
tions in austey genet Europe, it possesses 
a particular interest at the ager “aa 
consequence of its contain 
sent Go ates esr 
Light, wi is generally n this 
edition, the metaphysical part has been 
omitted, the translation has very 
essential correction, the passages of a re. 
ligious character, struck out by the French 
pores. a Ee EBT Foo 

e plates have been great. 
ly imeovall The Editar has prefixed a 

popular Life of the Author, pas seg 
of Notes, has acconimodated the work to 
the present advanced state of the Sci- 
ences. 
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LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
Parts IV. and, V. of a series of Views of 
the most Interesting Remains of Ancient 
Castles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
_ Brown’s Sina of Old Books, (gra- 


e of Books, 2s. 6d. 
ueof M Miscellaneous Old Books; 


aesicte EROMEY the Sciences, 


of Books, for 1823. 


Son’s Catalogue of their Fo. ° 


‘to throw considerable 
‘state of Greece., 8vo. 12s. 


reign Circulating Library, containing books 
in the French, German, Italian, and Spa- 
nish and Portuguese Languages. 8vo. 3s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Ali Pacha of Jennina, Vi- 
zier of Epirus. Great and 
have been devoted soudie vet ing this 
New Edition of the Life of Alias complete 


‘as possible. It abounds with facts of a most 


romantic and interesting nature, and tends 
on the present 


. Martha ;-a Memorial of an only and be. 
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loved Sister. the Rev. Andrew Reed, 
Author: of. “* Fiction,” a .Narrative 
founded on Fact. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 
12s. boards. , = 
. Memoirs of Francis Barnett, the Lefevre 
of ** No Fiction,” and a Review of that 
Work, with Letters and Authentic Docu- 


ments. .~ 

The Second Edition of Napoleon’s Own 

Memoirs, written at St Helena. 
CLASSICS. 

P. Virgilii Maronis Opera. Interpreta- 
tione et Notis illustravit Carolus Rueus, 
Soc. Iesu. jussu Christianissimi Regis, ad 
usum serenissimi ini. Juxta Edi- 
tionem novissimam Parisiensem, Huic 
Editioni accessit Index accuratissimus, ante 
editis locupletior. Accessit insuper 
Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana. Studio et Opera 
Toannis Carey, LL.D. in Usum philomuse 
Juventutis com - 8vo. lls. 

Parkhurst’s Hebrew and English Lexi- 
con, with Points; in which the Hebrew and 

Old Testament are 

ing and derived 

Primitive and —_ 

ir respective Primitives, ean- 

ings assigned to each authorized by refer- 

ence to passages of Scripture. To which 

is prefixed, an Hebrew and a Chaldee 
Grammar without Points. £1, 1s. 

EDUCATION. 

Mutual Tuition and Moral Discipline, 

er Manual of ns per for Conducts 
Schools through the agency of the scho- 
lars themselves, With an Introductory 
Essay on the Object and Importance of the 
Madras System of Education ; a brief Ex. 
we ad the Principle on which. it is 
and an historical Sketch of its rise, 
om and results. By the Rev. An- 
Bell, D.D.LL.D.F.As.8.F.R.S.Ed., 


a ee. Seventh edi- 
tion, 2s. 
Letters from a Father to his Son on his 


leaving School, upon Subjects Religious 
and Moral; more especially addressed to 
Youth of the High Ranks of Society. By 
a Member of the Church of England. 
ientific Dialogues, intended for the In- 
struction and Entertainment of Young Peo- 
ple; in which.the First Principles of Na- 


tural and a ental Philosophy are 
fully explain Comprising Mechanics, 
stronomy, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 
i agnetism, Electricity, and Gal- 
vanism. By the Rev. Joseph Joyce. Fourth 
‘Edition. 6 vols. 145s. 
Elements of Experimental Chemistry. 
LM ho Henry, M.D. F.R.S., &c. 
Ninth Edition, enlarged and recom- 
ed ¢ out. Illustrated with Ten 
es by Lowry, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 8yo. 
The Child's Introduction to thorough 
_ Bass, in Conversations of a Fortnight be- 
tween a Mother and her Daughter of Ten 
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Years old. Eilustrated ‘by Plates and Cuts 
of Music. &s. 
FINE ARTS. 


-.Portraits and Biography of the most Ll- 
lustrious Personagesof Great britain. From 
the earliest period. Engraved in the finest 
style, from original Pictures in the Galle- 
ries of the Nobility and the Public Collec- 
tions of the Country. 

Part I.—Containing Sir Philip Sydney, 
from the Duke of Bedford's Collection. — 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, from the Earl of 
Verulam’s Collection.—-Sir W alter Raleigh, 
from the Marquis of Bath's Collection.— 
Queen Jane Seymor, from the Duke of 
Bedford’s Collection._Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham, from Mercer’s Hall, Londen. With 
Biographical Memoirs of their Lives and 
Actions. By Edmund Lodge, Esq. Norroy 
King of Arms, F.$.A. In imperial octavo, 
price 12s. 6d. and royal quarto, (the lat- 
ter containing proof impressions of the 
plates, upon India paper,) price 25s. 

. A Series of Views:of Spain and Portu- 
gal, to illustrate Mr Southey’s History of 
the Peninsular War; drawn on Stone by 
W. Westall, A.R.A. from Sketches’ by 
General Hawker, Locker, Esq. ;,T- 
Heaphy,Esq. &c. In 4to, to be completed 
in Three Parts; Part. I. containing Eight 
Views, illustrating Vol. I. 18s. 

Views in Spain, from Drawings by E. 
H. Locker, Esq. F.R,S. containing Lara- 
goza—Montserat-—Toledo—Pass of Vi- 
laté—Toboso. In imperial 8vo, price 8s. 
On proofs, in 4to, price 12s. 

. This Work will be completed in Twelve 
Numbers, each containing Five Views, 
published every six weeks. A very limited 
number on India paper, price 16s. 
GEOGRAPHY. ‘ 

A New Military Map.of the Kingdoms 
of Spain and Portugal, engraved in a su> 
perior style, from the most recent authori- 
ties, describing the Post Roads, their Sta- 
tions and Distances, Chains of Mountains, 
and. Military Passes, likewise the Places 
of the Principal Actions during the last 
Campaign in the Peninsula. By William 
Faden, Geographer to the King. Printed 
on four sheets of Double Elephant paper. 
£2, 10s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Spain, from the earliest 
Ages of which we have any authentic Re- 
cords to the return of Ferdinand VIL. in 
1814, accompanied with the Chronological 
and Genealogical Tables of the Visigoth 
and Spanish Princes and Caliphs, and a 
List of the contemporary Sovereigns at the 
end of each Reign; also the political ar- 
rangements of Europe, as settled at the 
Treaty of Paris, with Notes. By Mrs 
Jamieson (late Miss Thurtle,) 7s. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, a Reprint of 
searce and valuable Tracts, relating to the 
County and City of Gloueester, with Bio- 
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graphical and Historical Remarks, 4to. 

10s. 6d. Royal 4to, L.1, ls. ' 
LAW. 

. Part V.-which completes The ‘Touch- 
stone of Common Assurances; or a Plain 
and Fantiliar ‘Treatise; opening the Learn- 
ing of the Common Assurances or Convey- 
ances of the Kingdom. By William Shep- 
pard, Esq. The seventh edition, including 
all the Notes and Additional References in 
the former editions and in the improved 
MS. Copy of Edward Hilliard, Esq. Also 
an of the Text, &c. by the ad- 
dition-of various Criticisms, Distinctions, 
&c. &e. and a — s index. By Richard 
Preston, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 12s. 

An Essay on the ion in ‘Wills of. 
the Word “Issue,” and also of the Words 
“ Heirs of the Body dying without Issue,”’ 
and * Dying without leaving Issue ;”’ with 

on the Nature of Estates at 
w. By James Hawkshead, 
Gent. 9s. 


The Student’s Guide through Lincoln’s 
Inn, containing -the forms of admission, 
keeping terms, performing exercises, call 
to the bar, to the bench, to the degree of 

t at law, and other useful informa- 
tion. . To this edition are annexed, engra- 
vings of the monumental tablet to the me- 
mory of thelate Right Hon.S Perce- 
val, as affixed in the Chapel; of a Fragment 
ofa very ancient Monument found in 1822, 
considerably below the foundation of the 
Chepel; and of the Front Elevation and 
Ground Plan of Furnival’s-inn, (being an 
appendage to Lineoln’s-inn,) with some 
Account of it. Thomas Lane, Steward 
to the H e Society. Fourth Edi+ 


tion. 10s. 6d. . 

i Copyholds. By C. Wat- 
kins, Esq. Barrister at Law. The Third 
Edition, corrected and enlarged from the 
Author’s Papers; and further augmented 
with Notes of all the moré recently-adjud- 
ged Cases on the subject, down to the pre- 
sent period... By Robert Studley Vidal, of 
the Middle Temple, Esq. the Author’s 
Executor. To this Edition is also added 
an A of Manorial Customs, &e. 
2 vols. 6vo, £1, 13s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Duties and 
sibilities of Execators and Admini- 
strators ; with an Appendix, ing the 
Rate of Duty payable on Probates and Let- 
ters of Administration ; her the Method 
of Recovering such Duty when overpaid. 
And also, the Rate of payable on 
Legacies and Shares of Residue. ‘6s. 
A Summary of the Law of Lien. By 
ame Montague, Esq. Barrister at Law. 


pron tm mye the obscure Cases 
mi Nervous Deafness, with Com- 
ments on the Methods hitherto adopted of 
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Seiguee does see At mike. 

, to 

ae or 12mo. 4s. sm rit 
‘reatise on Mental Derangement, 

Francis Willis, M.D. Fellow of the 

College of Physi 8vo, "Js. ; 

The iene Guide; or, System. of 
Modern icine, deduced from a practi- 
cal knowledge of Disdases as they actually 
appear in the various branches of the Pro- 
fession ; for professional or domestic re- 
ference. By Adam Dods, M.D. 

4\ Practical Treatise on the Bath’ Wa- 
ters; tending to illustrate their beneficial 
Effects in Chronic Diseases, particularly 
in Gout, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Lead Co- 
lic, Indigestion, Biliary Affections, and 
py and —— i 3 confirm. 

y Cases. Containing likewise, a Brief 
Account of the City of Bath, and of the Hot 
Springs, &c. By Joseph Hume Spry, Sur- 
geon, &c, 13s. 


A Treatise on Inflammation of the Mus 
cous Membrane of the Lungs. To which 


By 


By Charles Hasti MD Phy: 
the Worcester Intuaty, a eae 
MISCELLANIES. ; f 
The Military Exploits, &c. &c. of Don 
Juan Martin Diez, the i who 
first commenced, and then organised thie 
Guerilla warfare in Spain ;. to which is 
added, that Chieftain’s celebrated : 


VangS. 

Prospectus and Specimen a proposed 
Wait, By Pree State of Baronies by 
‘Writ. rancis Townsend, Dra- 
gon Pursuivant of Arms. . —_ 

Naval and Military Anecdotes, collected 
to illustrate Ancient and Modern Warfar 
and particularly the, British Character. 
Embellished with Engravings, and dediea- 
ted by permission to their Royal High- 


rae at aarti mes Clarence. 


Wine and Walnuts; or, After Dinner 
Chit-Chat. By Ephraim Ci- 
(eon Soe Dea. 2 vols. 17s. .'.7 

ts for conducting Sunday Schools; 

useful also for Day Schools and Familiés. 

Compiled by the Committee’ for the Sun- 
School Society for Ireland. 3s. 6d. 

A Voice from London to the Voice from 
St Helena ; or, the Pitt System 
In a Publication, from Autographs of cer- 
tain Missions, from the British Ministers 
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prefaced a brief Sketch of Napoleon’s The Curate’s ter; a Tale’ f 
As. bigear dhe State of + se tena By ary Mullion. Se. 


a out of the System pursued 
to procure ‘‘ Indemnity for the past, and 
for the future.” By Peter Moore, 
-P. 

ts of Humour, illustrated by a Se- 
ries of Plates, drawn and te ate by 

George Cruikshank. 8vo. 
7 A Counter A pel in Answer to An 
MP. designe illiam Wilberforce, Esq. 
Seed to prove that the Emanci- 
in the West Indies, 
Enactment, without the 
Consent of the Planters, would be a flagrant 
Breach of National Honour, hostile to the 
Principles of Religion, Justice, and Hu- 
manity, and hi injurious to the Planter 


y Sir Henry Wm. Mar- 
tin, Bart. Ils. :. Ga. 


A Review of some of the Arguments 
which are commonly advanced against any 
Parliamentary Interference in Behalf of 
the Negro Slaves, with a Statement of 

which have been expressed on 
that my by many of our most distin- 
Statesmen, including Earl Grey, 
of Liverpool, Lord Grenville, Lord 
Melville, Lord Dudley and Ward, Mr 
Burke, Mr Pitt, Mr Fox, Mr Windham, 
Mr Wilberforce, MrCanning, Mr Brough- 
am, Sir S. Romilly, &c. &c. Is. 

The Use of the Blow-Pipe i in Chemical, 
Analysis, and in the Examination of Mi- 
nerals. By J.J. Berzelius, Member of 
es amey aan ie of Stockholm, &c. 

the French of M. Freznel, 
by J. G. Children, F.R.S.L. & E. F.L.S. 
and M.G.S. a ab oar Boon 
lius’ S of Mineralogy ; a Synoptic 
Table of the principal Characters of the 
Pure Earths and Metallic Oxides before 
the Blow-Pipe ; and numerous Notes and 
Additions by the Translator. 6s. 
* $Seneca’s Morals, by way of Abstract ; to 
which is added, a Discourse urider the title 
of an After-thought. By Sir Roger L’Es- 
trange, Knight. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
NOVELS AND oe 

Lillian ; a Fairy Tale. By Winthrop 

Mackworth Praed, of Trinity College, 


The Two Broken Hearts ; a Tale. Shere 
Afkun, the First Husband of Nourma- 
hal ; a Legend of Hindoostan. By J. R. 
Planche. 


. Logan; a Family History. 4 vols. 

at on By Mrs Hoffland, 

; aTale. By 

‘ Author of “ Tales of the Manor,” * Son 
-of a phy i &c. 6s. 

: e Tale, suggested by Circum- 

saeeaealink comend towards the Com- 

_mencement of the present Century. By the 
Author of “‘ Tales from Switzerland.” 2 

‘ = 12mo. 10s. oe Ren 

iloughby ; 3 or, the Influence 
gious ee 2 vols. 12s, _ 


The Romance of the Forest. By Mrs 
Ann Radcliffe. 4s. 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Works of Garcilasso de la Vega, 
surnamed the Prince of Castilian Poets, 
translated into English Verse ; with a Cri- 
tical and Historical Essay on Spanish Poet- 
ry, and a Life of the Author, By J. H. 
Wiffen. 12s. 

Fables for the Holy Alliance, Rhymes 
on the Road, &c. &c. By Thomas Brown, 
the Younger, Secretary of the Poco-curante 
Society, and Author of the Fudge Family 
and the Two-penny Post-bag. 8s. 6d. 

The Whole of the Dramatic Works of 
William Shakspeare, complete in one poc- 
ket volume; being the smallest, neatest, 
and cheapest Edition of Shakspeare’s dra- 
a L.1, 1s. . 

y,a Poem. By Samuel Rogers. 
Durazzo; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
James Haynes, Author of Conscience,” 

a Tragedy. 4s. 6d. 

The Fall of Constantinople ; a Poem in 
Three Cantos. By David Douglas. 8s. 6d. 

Delmour; or, the Tale of a Sylphid; 
a Poem in Two Cantos. 

An Ode to France, By John Mitchell. 
8. 

The Forest Minstrel, and other Poems. 
By William and Mary Howitt. 7s. 6d. 

An Elegy on the late Henry Martyn; 
and other Poems. By John Lawson, Mise 
sionary at Calcutta: 2s. 

The Dirge of a Banshee, addressed to 
the Earl of Liverpool. ‘1s. 6d. 

Charity; a Poem. By the Author of 
s+ Letters on Prejudice.” 

Poetical Memoirs—The Exile ; a Tale, 
By James Bird, Author of the Vale: of. 
Slaughden. 

POLITICS. 

A few Remarks on the Catholic Ques- 
tion. By Franeis Gregg, Esq. M.A. Bra- 
zen-Nose College, Oxford. 

The Introductory Part to the Jesuits 
Unmasked ; displaying the Semper Eadem 
of. Popery, and its baneful Influence. to 
Protestants when it has Power. 

The rem of Value, as Praia 
by Theory and Experience, with a ific 
Application of this Measure, to haces 
tions in the value of the Currency. By the 
Rev. T. R. Malthus, M.A. F.R.S. 8vo. 

A Letter to Wm. Joseph Denison, Esq. 
M.P. on the Agricultural Distress, and on 
the Necessity of a Silver Standard. . By 
Gilbert Laing Meason, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

The Cry of France against the Spanish 
War and Tyranny of the Bourbons, with 
some Considerations on Russian Policy. 

The Principle of the English Poor 
Laws, illustrated and defended by an His- 
torical View of Indigence.in Civil Society, 
with Observations and Suggestions relative 





1923:] 


to their 
derick Page, 


Esq. one of his Majesty’s 


Deputy Lieutenants for the County of 
Berks. 


A Letter to the King on the Critical 
Circumstances of the present Times ; with 


particular Reference to Radical Reformers, 
the Catholic Question, and gion tural 
Distress. By a Friend to the Establish- 
ment, « Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, on the 
Game Laws, detailing the Writer’s Plan 
for legalizing the Sale of Game. By the 
a and Rev. Wm. Herbert. 

e Speech of the Earl of Liverpool in 
the House of Lords, on the 14th of April, 
on the recent Negotiations respecting 
Spain. 2s. 

Relative Taxation ; or, Observations on 
the rere? of taxing Malt, Hops, Beer, 
Soap, les, and Leather ; with a View 
of the Manner in which the Duties impo- 
sed upon them affect the different Kinds of 
Land, whether in Grass or Tillage, and 
their constant tendency to increase Pau- 
perism ; with Reasons for substituting a 
Tax on Property ; concluding with an In- 
quiry into the Effects arising from perpe- 
tuating the Land Tax. By T. Vaux. 7s. 


6d. 

Rational Reform on Constitutional Prin- 
ciples, addressed to the good sense of the 
English Nation. By George Carr, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 7s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Concordance to the Holy Bible; to 
which is added a phical Index, with 
the Calendar and Table of Lessons, design- 
ed to accompany any Quarto Edition of 
the Bible, and adapted to the Maps and 
Notes of the Family Bible, published un- 
der the Direction of the Society for Promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge. Edited by 
James W. Bellamy, M.A. Neatly print- 
ed in 4to. on medium paper, 4s; on fine 
royal paper, 7s. ; also in one volume royal 
octavo, on royal paper, in boards, 8s. 

A Supplementary Volume of Sermons. 
By the late Samuel Lavi » to which is 
prefixed an Original Memoir of the Author; 
and an elegant engraved Portrait, by Wood- 
man, 8vo. boards. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Pleasures of Religion. 
By the Rev. Henry Forster Burder, Author 
of ‘* Lectures on the Attributes of God.” 
1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Beauties of Dwight, or, Dr Dwight’s 
Ss of Theology, abridged ; with a 
Sketch of his Life, a Portrait, and an ori- 
ginal Essay on his Writings, in which is a 
comparative View of Transatlantic Divi- 
nity. 4 vols. 18mo. boards, 10s. 6d. 

Proofs of the Supreme Divinity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of the Doctrine of 
the Divine Trinity, plainly deduced from 
the Holy Scriptures ; also, price ls. The 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


61t 
' the 
Divine Trinity, Repmnerstion? end tient 
Works, contrasted with ponerse 
ceptions ; with preliminary on the 
meaning of the New Jerusalem. By the 
Rev. Samuel Noble. 

Devotional Exercises, selected from Bish. 
op Patrick’s Christian Sacrifice ; { 
to the present Time and to general Use. 
By Letitia Matilda Hawkins. 3s. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Wm. Pearce, 
D.D. F.R.S. Dean of Ely, Master of Je- 
sus College, Cambridge, and formerly Mas- 
ter of the Temple. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Sermon to Children, entitled, “* The 
All-Seeing Eye of God.” By Daniel Wil- 
son, M.A. 

Vindicia Hebraice ; or, a Defence of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as a Vehicle of the Re- 
vealed Religion ; occasioned by the recent 
Strictures and Innovations of Mr J. Bel- 
lamy ; and, in Confutation of his Attacks 
on all preceding Translations, and on the 
established Version in particular. By Hy- 
man Hurwitz. 

A Summary of the Principles and His- 
tory of Popery. By John Birt. ~ 

Lectures on Genesis ; or, ee ee 
cal Sermons on the leading and 
most important Events, recorded in the 
Book of Genesis. By James Rudge, D.D. 
F.R.S. 

The Influence of Protestant Missionary 
Establishments, in a the Physical 
and Moral Conduct of Man, and elucida, 
ting the dark Regions of the Globe, briefly 
delineated. Illustrated with a large co- 
loured Map, exhibiting the Progress of 
Christianity, and the professed Religions of 
Mankind in every Part of the World. By 

Thomas Myers, A.M. L.1, ls. 

Exempla Concionum ; or, Plans of Ser- 
mons; chiefly intended as Outlines to be 
filled up by Written Compositions, or to 
assist and facilitate Extem: Deli- 

very. 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 

iscourses on the Kin BP rey 
for the Encouragement iety and Vir- 
tue, and for preventing and punishing of 
Vice, Profaneness, preg oe | $ with ad. 
ditional Discourses on the Sg 
Nature, and the Evidences of i 
By the Rev. Henry Atkins, A.M. Vicar 
of Areton, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Eventide; being a Dev ent 
of the Mysteries of Daniel and St John. 
By J. A. Brown. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Hore Romane, a New Translation of 
St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, with 
Notes, and New Divisions. Small 8vo. 3s. 

Southwell’s Mary Magdalene’s Funeral 
Tears for the Death of our Saviour, 2 vols. 
Royal 16mo. portrait, 88. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Memoirs of a Captivity among the In- 
dians of North America, from Childhood 
to the age of Nineteen. With Anecdotes 
. 9 





As 

of their Manners and Customs, 

and some Account of the Soil, Climate, ahd 

Vegetable Productions of the Territory 

westward of the Mississippi. By John D. 
Hunter, @vo. 12s. 


Monthly List of New\Publications. 


Cay, 

- Bravéls through Swedén, Norway, and 
Finmark, to the North Cape, in the amas 
mer of 1820. By A. De Capell Brooke. 
d4to. with numerous Plates, L.2, 10s. or 
Proofs on India Paper, L. 3. 


EDINBURGH. 


Quentin Durward, by the author of 
*¢ Waverley,” “ Peveril of the Peak,” &c 
&c. 3 vols. Post 8vo. £1, 11s, 6d. 

The Exotic Flora. Part IV. Contain- 
ing Figures and Descriptions of New, Rare, 
or otherwise interesting Exotic Plants, es- 

of such as are ae 
cultivated in our 
Remarks upon their Generic and ea Specie 
Characters, Natural Orders, Histo: Cul- 
ture, Time of Flowering, &c. By By William 
Jackson Hooker, LL. - Regius Professor 
of Botany in the University See 
8vo. 8s. Coloured. lis. 
_ Elements of Natural ining. 5 De 
John Leslie, - Professo 
y in the Tniversity of. of Natal 
Volume I. including Mechanics, Hydros- 
tatics, with 14s. 
compiled chiefly from unpublished Manu: 
unpu Manu- 
and Mande, of his Life and Mini- 
stry, written by himself while prisoner on 
the Bass ; and containing Illustrations of 
the Epi Persecution, from the Re- 


aondieat to the death of Charles II., with 


an Appendix, giving a short Account of the 
History and Siege of the Bass, &c. By 
Andrew Chrichton, 20s. 

Ringan Gilhaize, or, The Covenanters. 
By the author of “* Annals of the Parish,” 
ss ’ sir Andrew Wylie,” ‘‘ The Entail, * 
&e. 3 vols. 12mo. £1, Is. 

Narrative of the Life and Travels of 


sreun b—, written by himself. 12mo. 


* Remarks on the proposed New High 
School of er poe ie 

os yr of the Town Council, and Re- 
port of the Committee respecting the pro- 

New School. 

Report of the Committee of Contributors 
‘to the Edinburgh A y- 

Hesperides; or, Works both Human and 
Divine, of Robert Herrick. 1.1, 8s. 


The Widow of Roseneath, a Lesson of 
Piety ; affectionately dedicated to the 
Young. 18mo. 1s. 

An Alarm to Unconverted Sinners. By 
the Rev.. Joseph Alleine. With an Intro, 
pag, J Essay, by the Rev. Andrew Thom~ 

son, A.M. Edinburgh. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 


Dr oor Chalmers Christian and Civic Eco-+ 
nomy of Towns. Nos. 14, 15, and 
16. the Causes and Cure of Pau- 
perism in E ” These Numbers 
complete the 2d vol. of this work. 

The Life of the Admirable Crichton. 
By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq.. Advocate, 
F.R.S.E. and M.A. Second Edition, cor, 
rected and enlarged. 9s. 

The Sabbath School Magazine for Scot- 
land. Published Monthly. Price 6d. each 
Number. 

The Edinburgh Select British Theatre, 
No. III., being the Battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh ; dramatized by J. W. Calcraft. 
With two Engravings. Is. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, 
from November 12, 1822, to March 11, 
1823. Reported by Patrick Shaw, and 
Alexander Dunlop, junior, Esquires, Ad- 
vocates. Vol. II. PartI. 10s. 6d... . 

The Battle of the Bridge, or Pisa De- 
fended, a Poem in Ten Cantos. By S, 
Maxwell, Esq. Second Edition. Foolscap 
8vo. 8s. bds. 

Observations on the Study of the Civil 
Law. By David 4: LL.D. Svo. 3s. 

Isabel St Abbe, or Vice and Virtue, a 
Novel. By Miss Crumpe. 3 vols. 12mo. 
18s. 

Interesting Roman Antiquities recently 
discovered in Fife, &c. &c. ; also, Obser- 
vations regarding the ancient Palaces of 
the Pictish Kings in the town of Aber- 
nethy, &c. By the Rev. Andrew Small. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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. EDINBURGH.—May 14. 
Wheat. Barley. - Oats. 
Iet,.. 32s. Od. | Ist,...288. Od: | Ist,......238. 6d. 
2d, ...29s. Od. 2d, 100278. 0d: 
3d, ..:258. Od. | 3d, ...23s. 6d. Bd,:o...-1 78» 6d. 
Average, £1, 8s. 10d. 10-12ths. 
Tuesday, May 13. 
Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. a. to0s. 6d. | Quartern 
Mutton. . . . 0s. 5d. to0s. 7d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) 
Veal . . « «+ Os. Gd. toOs. 8d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. 
Pork . . + - « Os. 4d. toOs. Gd. Bale diate, eer, mene 16s. 
Lamb, per quarter. 3s. Od. to4s. 64. | Ditto, per lb 1s. 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. Od. toGs. 6d. | Eggs, per dozen . 


HADDIN ae — an 16. i 
Wheat. Barley. ts. Pease. 
Ist, -...31s. Gd. | Ist, ....27s: 6d. ] Ist; .. “ai 0d. ibe eee 18s. Od. 
2d, ....308. Gd. | 2d, ....258. Od. a, . Od. | 2d, ... 153. Od, fF 
3d, ....28s. Od. | 3d, ....22s. Od. 3d, .. os ae Od. 
Avge, £1 : 9. 3a. 9-12ths. 





Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Wee 


ended May 3. 


Wheat, 54s. 74.—Barley, 33s. 2d.—Oats, 24s, Odi=Rye, 29s. 4d.—Beans, 31s, Od.—Pease, 36s. 1d. 


London, 4%, poeheney, May 5. 
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to £31. Linseed Oil C phan "Oto 40 
Pepe ne ee ae ch rane 55 to 58 


| Weekly Price of Stocks, from Ist to 22d April 1823. , 
Ist. . 1 5th. 
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Bank stock, 3 211 ; 
3 per cent. reduced, 764 5§ 
3 per cent. consol 763 } 
33 per cent. consols, + 88 
4 per cent. 1 944 3% 
New 4 per cent. consols, ym 
Imper. 3 per cent. 
India stock, 
—— bonds,.. 34 p. 
Lo Annuities, . 19 
Exchequer bills, » | 15 13p. 
Exchequer bills, sm. 15 13 p. 
Consols for acc. 76% 3 
French 5 per cents. A 84f. 50c. 
Span. 5 per cent. : } 33 
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620 Monthly Register. CMay, 
Course of Exchange, May 6.—Amsterdam, 12; 10.C. F. Ditto at sight, 12: 7. 
“ : IL. Ant 12+ 11. Hamburgh, 38: 5. Altona, 38 : 6. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25:90. Ditto 26:15. Bourdeaux, 26:15 Frankfort on the Maine, 159, 
| grag oo tiger 83:3. Us, Betlin, 7:9. Vienna, 10: 38 E7- flo. Trieste, 10 : 38 
Eff. flo. id, 364. Cadiz, 36. Bilboa, 36. Barcelona, 353. Seville, 353. Gibral- 
tar, 304. rm, 46}. Genoa, 43. Venice, 28: 10. Malta, 45. Naples, 38}. 
Palermo, 114}. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 514. Rio Janeiro, —. Bahia, 46. Dublin, 
94 per cent. Cork, 94 per cent. tots . 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz— gold, in bars, £3: 17: 6d. New 
Doubloons, £3:15: Od. New Dollars, 4s. ilver in bars, stand. 4s. 10dj. 





PRICES CURRENT, May 10.—Lonvow, 13. 
LEITH. GLASGOW. | LIVERPOOL. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
“Observatory, Calton-hill. ° 


N.B— The Onenevetiins epocoain tutes every 27. at nine C'clock, Saitnagn. and four o’clock, oes 
noon.—The anaes, in 


second Observation in 


the first column, is takem by the Hegister 














Need anal aed aca aa Naga ama 
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Average of Rain, 1.074 inches, 





ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BaNKRuPTCIEs, announced between the 20th 
of March und the 20th of April, 1823, extracted from the London Gazette. 


— > F. cooper, Stocklinch, Ottersay, Somer- 


FR J. K. Norwich, plumber and glazier. 
— C. H. Wood-street, Cheapaide, silk- 
Barry, H. Minories, chart-seller. 

shoe-factor. 


Bedford, R. St Martin’s-le-grand, plumber. 
Berthoud, H. jun. Regent’s Quadrant, Piccadilly, 


Bignold, W. Savage-gardens 
. Colchester-street, Sav. 5 
Se ee : 
Bird, J. H. Poultry, and Bartlett’s-buildings, 
Binson, . J. Edward-street, Portman-square, iron- 
Brown, P. Warton, Lancashire, dealer. 
Brandt, C. L. Jerm watchmaker 
ag ay 
= 
F. Norwich, cosch-snaker. 
Colvin i Abcbureblane,merdhante 
Gout, Rand W Ha nage 
Gone a 





chal ial, 
Darbone S.4 Sirminghan, omg 


Dickinson, 8. Great Drill, Yorkahire, mone. 


pryden oe J 
Ferg H. P. 


Graham, D. Loth' , cotton-manufaeturer. 
Grant, J. G. Oxford, 

Green, J. and J. Warminster, brewers en, 
Gunston, W. and T. St Jebaioaiveet Cler 


Hardern, P. and J. Macclesfield, silk-manufactu- 


rers, 
Helge, 3: Bristol, grove Bread-street, coal-merchant 
He! 7 eam 


Hensell’ i, W. White Lisrohane U) ‘Thames- 
: . Upper- 





i 
fit 


> 
2 


J. Smich, Ashford, Kent, — 
SSuke-stiect, St James's, dress- 
J. Bow-lane, warehouseman. 

. Drayton-in-Hales, Shropshire, bank- 
Smith, J. 


Smith, J. Newbury, baker. 


uy 
ae 


>? 
> 


4 


(May, 


E. C. Covent-Garden Chambers, mer- 


Tay , Skinner. 
Tucker, W. H. High Holborn, window-glass cut- 


ter. 
Watson, A. Warwick-place, Bedford-row, carpet- 
Wainwright, H. and J. Liverpool, timber-mer- 


Whiddon, J. Exeter, grocer. 
— B. Liverpool, mathematical-instrument 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
_ 30th April, 1823, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


ne Sg ore in the parish of East 
Lanschabine, tictuahes and sattle- 
irit-dealer, Edinburgh. 

aecrrcd Ses 
Buchanan, 'the individual 


tI 


lf 
mi 


; draper, and haberdasher 
of James Rait and Co. there. 
ee eens, now dis- 

Sloan, Robert, merchant, Penpont, Dumfries-shire. 
ous. John, jun. cabinet-maker, upholsterer, 
John, merchant, Inverness. 


John, grocer ealer, — 
Watson, J; 5 James, wright and spirit dealer, 


ok; kend-wnee merchant in Glasgow. 





DIVIDENDS. 


» china-merchant in Edinburgh; @ 
br dividend after 16th Ma 
Cowan, Robert, and Sons, grain-merchants Glas- 
gow; a dividend after 29th M na 
Cushney, William, merchant in Aberdeen; a first 
dividend on 15th August. 
Gordon, William, sometime corn-merchant in St 
Andrews; a first dividend after 16th a 
Hill, vo fare ‘and .- y, booksellers, publishers, 
dae a dividend after 


— 
M‘Kellar and cm , merchants and dra in 
Ry 
‘Nee, Saleen. ow; a first 
dividend Sotto ey te: 

Newham, ay Teena, da dashes te cotton wool in Glas- 

fr the At Abbey pe pariah of Paisley frst dividend 
re Vv. 

- after 10th May. 

Renny, Samuel, merchant in Arbroath; a ‘final 
dividend on 4th June. 

— William, bookseller in Aberdeen ; a divi- 


bay 7 Ae —_ in Edinburgh ; a second 
dividend May. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Sir E. Barnes, K. C. B. 


Cor. Lt. vice Brisco, 
—_— 30 July, Soax 
ey ae = ra 
ull, Quar. Mast. v 
“i aon.” 20 Mar. 1823 
Ma} édderburn, Cant. and 9 
ol. by. purch. vice —— 
17 Apr. 


Lt. Short, Lt. and Capt.. by 
. Beaufoy, Adjut. vice Wei- 
Lt. Bonam h. vice 
- Cn orem 
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624 PARE Rer a nrsernene [‘May, 
Ligut Locke, fom 5 Dr. G. ree. dif. with Lieut 
. Westenra, h. yeas 


“Bakers pe’ De 3 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut. 


from 61 F. ree. diff. with Capt 


p. 60 F 
ryt from 81 F. with Capt. Cradock, 
—— Ward, from Cape Corps, rec. diff. with Capt. 
ile tore Tr Monckton, Bp Fa with 
~ Lieut. Hall, 17 Dr. : 


Pounden, from 1 F. ith Lieut. Nicholson, 
"hep 42 F. 


peed ny Pe with Lieut, Gray, 53 F.. 

——— Nunn, from 2 F. with Lieut. Jones, 59 F. 

ae ORs Seas Ue F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Mitchell, h. p. 


Pome 4 Fly rom 17 F. with Lieut. Trim- 


ae Rabinson, from 88 F diff. with Lieut. 

. TCC. i 

Reoch, h. p. 50 F. ; 
——— Dunlevie, from 44 F. with Lieut, Donni- 


“ghorne, 55 
——— Macdonell, from 47 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Peach, h. p. 84 F. 
ae Knox, from 4 Dr. with Cornet Bromwich, 
Ensign Robbins, from 20 F. with Ensign Knox, 
—~ Stewart, from 28 F. with Ensign Berkeley, 
P- 
me >) from 19 F. with Capt. Farewell, 
P- 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


ee Lady of Henry 
Florence, the Lady of Captain 

are wat 
: sank Mrs Crosbie, of 
$0. At Anniston, Lady Anne.Cruickshank, of 2 _ 
mi At Edinburgh, Mrs Kerr of Chatto, of a 
Hee Oogree Sauare, Eainburgh, Mrs Touch 
"New Garden, near Queensferry, Mrs Ra- 


= The laay of a s daughter. 
of Frederick William Campbell, 


Bg. of Barbock, of 

At 57, George Street, Mrs C. B. Scott, of a 

2. £8 Baberes Sse Se katy et Ye 
Brown, of a 

’ Leith Walk, Mrs Paterson, 


Eskan, Mrs Dennistoun, of Col- 


L. Wi 


£4 


a. 
hie 
ei Z 


PH 
Be 
Hs 
eeP 
2 

: 

E 

‘ 


9. At 152, George Street, Mrs Dickson, of a 


son. 
aT eS a ot, Bee, tome 

= burgh, Mrs William Renwick, post- 
office, of a seventh son. . ‘ 
lM. At 47, Queen Street, Mrs Hunter, of a son. 
12, At Glasgow, the of Mr Keith Macdo- 
“ Macalister, East Company’s service, 
ason, . 


4. At Portobello, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel 


regiment, of 
SSE eee tw 


“ie. ‘At Moncreiffe House, Lady Moncreiffe, of 
a son, still-born. 
— At Walton Park, Galloway, Mrs Major 
Campbell, of a daughter. 
Po pepo de ‘wife of Mr Jack- 
son, of Algarkirk, near of a son and 


et On takes ule 
-and Rev. A. Turnour, of 
32. At Dublin, the Right Hon. Lady Greenock, 


_ oe Oe Atedvens yr An ee tbe 
D. Gillon, Esq. 


of Walihouse, of a son. 


- 23. At Tenby, the Lady of Charles Kinloch, of 
Gourdie, Esq. of a ter. 

— At Altrive Lake, i Toes, of = daughter, 

, 25. At No, 6, Roxburgh Street, Mrs H. Alex. 
ander, of a daughter. 
Ft At Ardincaple Castle, Lady John Campbell, 

.-~ At Laura Place, Bath, w the Lady Ca 
William Macadam, 75th regiment, a aaughter 
Sian hee 

a da 

adage. Mrs Graham, 


“8 : AcHARRIAGES, en 
lov. 1822,--At Matoonga, near Bom Dan- 
deson C C. Bell, Esq. surgeom in the East India Com- 
"s service, to Jane, daughter of Mr Smyttan, 
Perthshire. 


end, 

. Dec. 10. At Darwar, Captain M. Kemble, of the 
Ist iment of Cavalry, amd Assistant Adjutant- 
to the field force in the provinee of Bel- 

, to Miss Catherine Molie, daughter of Wil- _ 


13. At Bombay, William Millar, of the 
Hon. Compan » to Katharine cig 
iter of 5a Graves Russell, Esq. of C 


51. At illiam de la ‘Condamine, Esq. 
Commissariat of —— to Matilda, daughter 
of John See -D. Deputy Inspector of 


M 
larch 25, 1823.—Mr William Howden, jeweller, 
to Ann, daughter of Mr Jolm Crombie, Lauries- 


Place. 

. —. At Jessfield, Mr James W. 

i. o Maen eaeeee 
Se at St Johns Chapel 


g 


4 1. At Ardwell, in Kirkholm, by Stranraer, 
Mr pea Agnew, High Portenealzie, to Jane, 
daughter of Andrew Agnew, Esq. Ardwell. 

2. PE a ha Hanover Pang ee 

don, Captain James Lindsay, -of the Grenadier 
Guards, eldest son of the Hon. Robert Lindsay of 


ae 





Register Marriages and Deaths. 
daughter of tr Coutts ‘Prot. 


Murray, of 
widow 
, 


— At London, James Edmund Leslie, 
son of James Leslie, rf Leslie Hal, ounty of Aa 


the 
rr Maca dup Wiles 
. Lintenn icouebabright; 


. of 


Templand, 
ar ener pre Dr Bar- 
clay, minister at K 
a Fifeshire, 


. At Edinburgh, 
stam » eldest oO 
Sir John pi Sora ‘judge of the High Court of 


30, At ie At Castle, John Wedderburn, 
sige era youngest daughter 
a fae a 


625 
cal fy At Meorlebmaatie: 


i wa ra Sy yy (nate pete set: 

Sth regiment of native infantry on the Bom. 

In HalfMoon Street, London, t 

Hem, Bis Goose Beckwith, cwith G-CLB. colonel of the 

—At William of Nether 
Pad Slipperfield, n Burton, ¢ 


Rev, Archdeacon Trai” , only daughter of the 
ev. 


London, of Attadale, se- 
cond son of the late John Macleod, Esa. of Rasay. 
In St Andrew’s Square, 


Elizabeth, infant 
dsug s a Lieutenan’ 
clothes 
mg 


2. At Kirkaldy, Mins Morgan, eldest daughter 
of Mr Morgan, sen. 
— At » Sir J. Eamer, Alderman of 


30. At his seat, Lea Castle, King’s County, 
» Admiral Sir Sir Hen 


Setpnd. ap Dine Dey, 
51. At the Manse of Haddington, Jane, second 

ines rene Dr Lorimer. f 
1. Mr William Hoberton, writer in Dal- 


head. She was the representative of 
Seas of Wievicen ane Seecheeh eeeneaee 


Crawfurdland. 

ed LK , Dum. 
fries-shire, Ed' iene Croft. 
= "Aan Crook, Bag, merchant i Claro. 
it — At Lauriston, James Stewart, Esq. Royal 
“2. At Woodeotte,; Dollar, Charlotte, 
dauigter ofthe late Dr John Gorden, 

— At Mrs Barbara Sivright, daugh- 
wr of unbrgh Mx ara Singh of South 
3. At Leith Walk, Mr John Anderson, -eldest 
Anderson, of 


son of John And 
- 4 At Niddrie, Andrew Wauchope, Esq. of Nid- 


’ drie, Marischall, 





bp yey nig Stuart, widow of James 
PAL. 


anaes vig a trate ceca 


ote Peabie, Mrs te Marion Davidson, wife of 

the } — Duncan 
8. At » Mrs Hutcheson, relict of David 
Sheriff-Substitute of Renfrew- 


— At St Andrews, Robert Meldrum, Esq. late 
Provost of that city. 
«— In Albemarle Street, London, Charles Chis- 
holme, Esq. of Chisholme, in the county of Rox- 


.» Mrs Barbara Henderson, 
iting Marshall, eq. Chilling. 
» Mrs Katherine Manson, re- 
liet of Mr John Innes, Woodhall. 


Teliet of 


Dunfermline 
lane, in the 64th year of his age, and 39th of his 
1. At ~~ John Macdonald, Esq. late 


12. aaaeiemee | Matthew Townsend Bethune, 
M.D. surgeon. 

— At her seat in Wales, the Right Hon. Diana 
ee cate, » wife of Sir Gerard Noel, Bart. 
At Lockerbie, Mr John Haliday, surgeon. 
— At Inverness, James Cochrane, Esq. Colles. 


1S Athishouse, 5 Edinburgh 
, 57, Prince’s Street, 
Thomas Duncan. P 


Mr 


— At his house, Road, London, 
of the eo House. 


William Drysdale, Esq. 
— At Chelsea, Wi Henry M A as 
to his Majesty’s 


&e. 
bang ae whey Mgr wma F- 
a and on the 12th 


16. Mrs Ags ‘Lockhart, wife of M A 

Agnes r Archibald 
Grove Street, Musselburgh. 

he nn, Welter, ts, pate nase Us 


Cargill, wine 
17. At St John’ Welly paris parish Fyvie, 
Williamson. rt “y! > 


18. At Edinburgh, William 
x ofthe pr Forbes, Esq. late 


Major-General Archibald 
Steuart, son of David Steuart, Esq. of Steu- 


' Tis, 
Hon. L. G. E. Murray, ingest 
Earl cf Dumaee 


cari 
18. At the mehr of et Najor Ly -- 
ajor joyd Hill 


it. 
— At the house of Mrs Evatt, on the East Hill, 
‘Wandsworth, Charles Warren, Esq. of Constitu- 
tion-row, Gray’s Inn-road, an eminent engraver. 


fell 
21. At Edinburgh, 
Robert Ainslie, W 
days; and on the 30th, John, his fifth last 
dt! Nan SO Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Hen- 
i 
Fullerton. ‘ > 


— At London, Peter Macnaughton, Esq. Ma- 
nager for the Leith and Glasgow Shipping Com- 


Pwo. At London, A. Arrowsmith, Esq. the cele- 

brated geographer, whose fame asa constructor of 
maps and charts is well known 

_ ma Mr John Somervaill, merchant, Leith, aged 


a me ear" Richard Grenville, in 
eh 7 Nollekins, Esq. R.A. in 

the 86th year of his age. 
— At im, John Hunter, of Bonytoun, 


Oe a te Geee West Nicholson Street, Mr 
John Watt, tobacconist. 

— At London, Charles Grant, Esq. 
brother of the Right Hon. Sir William Grant. 

24, At No. 5, Gayfield Place, Mrs Janet Wight. 

— At her house, in Park Street, London, in the 
88th year of her age, rine, Countess Dow- 

of Morton, widow of Sholto Charles, late 

Hari of Morton. Her Ladyship was daughter of 
the Hon. John Hamilton, and grand-daughter of 
Charles, Earl of Haddington. 

— At Brahan a the Hon. Caroline Eliza 
Mackenzie, third daughter of the late Lord Sea- 


— At Leith, Mrs Hutchinson, wife of Mr Tho- 
mas Hutchinson, timber-merehant there. 

25. At his seat in Himley-hall, Staffordshire, 
William Viscount Dudley and Ward, in the 74th 


year of his age. 
— At Halrule, Alexander Wilson, only son of 
John Wilson, of Halrule. 

26. At 9, Hill treet, Mr David Tennant, for- 
merly of the Academy, Ayr. 

, At Manchester, Mr R. Mallillieu. He 
was wi ’ some friends at a tavern, and died on his 
chair, in the midst of a jee mye ex- 
cited by the relation of a a droll Irish anecdote. 

— At Paris, Alexandcr, youngest son of the 
brother of the 


Drummond, Esq. banker. 

— At Liverpool, Mr “John Horrocks, whose 
charitable disposition was unbounded, and who, 
in the course of seventeen years, bestowed up- 
wards of L.5000 on the Blue Coat School. -- 

— At Blackburn, Mary and _ Elizabeth, —_ 
ters of Mr T. Tomlinson. ‘The eldest da 


Ts. 

er of hs age. — Macealtum, = 

e€ enjoyed good ith 

within a few weeks of his 

death, and, within -h few years, he » ey 

walked to ae from Loc’ » and re- 
turned the same day, a qutenes 

— At pay Hause, Colonel the Hon. Sir _ 
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